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ABSTRACT 

The University of London appointed a committee with 
the charge to investigate the library provisions and conditions 
within the University in relation to the library resources of the 
London area in general; to explore the possibilities of increased 
co-ordination and co-operation between these libraries; and to make 
recommendations on all aspects of library policy. This report of the 
committee looks at and makes recommendations for the following; 
library resources of the University and of the London area in 
general; provision for undergraduate studies, advanced study and 
research; medical libraries; manuscripts and archives; central 
library services; staffing the Libraries Council; and, finance and 
accommodation. (Author/SJ) 
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i. The Committee on Library Resources was appointed by the 
Senate on the nomination of the Academic Council, th'i Collegiate 
Council, the External Council and the Library Committee late in 
1968 and formally constituted in April 1969. Its membership was 
as follows: 

Professor R. A. Humphreys (Chairman) 

Sir Walter Adams 

Professor C. N. L. Brooke 

Mrs. E. M. Chilvcr (to July 1970) 

Mr. H. L. Elvin 

Mr. D. J. Foskctt 

Mr. K. Garsidc 

Professor E. H. J. Gombrich 

Professor J. Greig 

The Rev. Dr. G, Iluelin 

Professor A. Maccoll 

Professor C. H. Philips (from July 1970) 

Professor J. P. Quilliam 
Mr. D. T. Richnell 
Sir John Wolfendcn 

Mrs. Chilvcr, as a result of oilier heavy commitments, resigned in 
July 1970, and her place was taken by Professor C. II. Philips. 

Mr. D. T. Richnell, the Director of the University Library, served 
as Acting-Secretary to the Committee until, in September 1969, 
Dr. James Henderson, formerly the University^ Acadcmie 
Registrar, was able to take up an appointment as part-time 
Secretary. Mrs. M. Robinson was appointed part-time Research 
Assistant to Dr. Henderson in October 1969. 

ii. The terms of reference of the Committee were as follows: ‘To 
investigate the library provisions and conditions within the Univer- 
sity in relation to the library resources of the London area in 
general; to explore the possibilities of increased co-ordination and 
co-opcration between these libraries; and to make recommenda- 
tions on all aspects of library policy’. 

iii. The Committee held thirteen meetings. It prepared a State- 
ment of Views on the Report of the National Libraries 
Committee, which was submitted to the Secretary of State for 
Education and Science on behalf of the University in October 
1969. It made an Interim Report to the University in July 1970 
on the financial implications of its proposals for the Quin- 
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qucnnium 1972-77. It submitted written evidence to the 
Committee of Enquiry into the Governance of the University in 
September 1970 ? and its representatives later met this Committee, 
and, in April 1971, it forwarded, for the consideration of the 
Collegiate Council, a Memorandum on the Archives of the Univer- 
sity and its Institutions, 

iv. The Committee established twelve Working Parties, of which 
two were later merged. These were as follows: 

(1) Medical Libraries 

Professor J. P. Quilliam (Chairman) 

Mr. D. T. Richnell 
The Chairman 
The Secretary 
Additional Members 

Mr. B. Armitugc (Librarian of the Charing Cross Hospital 
Medical School); replaced in October, 1970, on his leaving 
London, by 

Miss F. NL Pickcn (Librarian of St. George’s Hospital 
Medical School). 

Miss D. F. Atkins (Librarian of the Royal Postgraduate 
Medical School). 

Miss W. M, Gallagher (Librarian of St. Mary’s Hospital 
Medical School). 

Mr. V. J, Glanvitlc (Librarian of the London School of 
Hygiene and Tropical Medicine). 

(2) Information Services 

Professor J. Greig (Chairman) 

Mr. D.J. Foskett 
Professor A, Maccoll 
The Chairman 
The Secretary 
Additional Member 

Mr. B. C. Brookes (University College) 

The Working Parly also had the assistance of 

Mr. D. A. Clarke (Librarian of the London School of 

Economics) 

Mr. W. A. F. P. Steiner (Secretary and Librarian of the 
Institute of Advanced Legal Studies) 

(3) Central Acquisitions and Union Cataloguing 
Mr. 1). T. Richnell (Chairman) 
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Mr. K. Garside 
Professor C. N. L. Brooke 
Mr. D. J. Foskctt 
Professor E. H. J. Gombrich 
Professor A. Maccoll 
The Chairman 
The Secretary 
Additional Member 

Mr. B. C. Bloomfield (Deputy Librarian, School of 
Oriental and African Studies) 

(4) j Provision for Advanced Study and Research 

Mr. D. T. Richncll (Chairman) 

Mr. D. J. Foskctt 
Mr. K. Garside 
Professor E. H. J. Gombrich 
The Chairman 
The Secretary 
Laterfoined by 
Sir Walter Adams 
Professor J. Greig 
Professor A. Maccoll 
Professor C. H. Philips 
Sir John Wolfenden 
Additional Members 

Mr. D. A. Clarke (Librarian of the London School of 
Economics) 

Mr. R. B. Freeman (University College) 

Professor C. T. Ingold (Birkbeck College) 

Mr. G. M. Paterson (Librarian of Bedford College) 

Mr. J. D. Pearson (Librarian of the School of Oriental and 
Afiican Studies) 

Mr. J. W. Scott (Librarian of University College) 

Mr. W. A, F. P. Steiner (Secretary and Librarian of the 
Institute of Advanced Legal Studies) 

Mr. A. Whitworth (Librarian of Queen Mary College, and 
later Librarian of Imperial College). 

(5) Library Facilities for External Students 

Professor J. P. Quilliam (Chairman) 

The Rev. Dr. G. Huclin 

Mr. D. T. Richncll 

The Chairman 

The Secretary 

Additional Member 

Mr. P. F. Vowles (External Registrar) 
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(6) Staffing of Libraries and Training of Librarians 

Mr. H. L Elvin (Chairman) 

Mr. D. J. Foskett 
Mr. K. Garsidc 
ProFcssorJ. Grcig 
Mr. D. T. Richncll 
The Chairman 
The Secretary 

(7) Central Planning ; University Libraries Council and 
Library Accommodation 

Professor R, A. Humphreys (Chairman) 

Sir Walter Adams 
Mrs. E. M. Chilvcr 
Mr. D. J. Foskett 
Mr. K. Garsidc 
Professor E. II. J. Gombrich 
The Rev. Dr. G. Iiucliu 
Professor C. H. Philips 
Mr. 13. T. Richncll 
Sir John Wolfcnden 
Additional Members 

Mr. J. D. Pearson (Librarian of the School of Oriental and 
African Sadies) 

Mr. A. T. Milne (Secretary and Librarian of the Institute of 
Historical Research) 

(8) Special School Libraries 
[amalgamated with Working Party 4] 

(9) Provision for Internal Undergraduate Students 

Mr. K. Garsidc (Chairman) 

Professor C. N. L. Brooke 
Professor A. Mace oil 
Mr. D. T. Richncll 
The Chairman 
The Secretary 
Additional Members 

Mr. E>. A, Clarke (Librarian of the London School of 
Economics) 

Mr. A. P. Howse (Librarian of Birkbcck College) 
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Miss D. M. Moore (Librarian of Westfield College) 

Mr.J.W. Scott (Librarian of University College) 

Mr. A. Whitworth (Librarian of Queen Mary College, later 
Librarian of Imperial College) 

The Working Party also had the assistance of 

Mr. J. Pearson (Librarian of the School of Oriental and 

African Studies) 

Mr. W. A. F. P. Steiner (Secretary and Librarian of the 
Institute of Advanced Legal Studies) 

(10) The Depository Library 

Mr. D. T. Richncll (Chairman) 

Sir Walter Adams 
Mr. K. Garsidc 
The Chairman 
The Secretary 
Additional Members 

Mrs. J. Baker (Librarian-in-chargc, Depository Library) 

Mr. D. A, Clarke (Librarian of the London School of 
Economics) 

MissC. E. A. Hawkes (University Library) 

Mr. V. J. Glanvillc (Librarian of the London School of 
Hygiene) 

Sir Douglas Logan (Principal, University of London) 

Mr. W. A. F. P. Steiner (Secretary and Librarian of the 
Institute of Advanced Legal Studies) 

( 11 ) Audio- Visual Materials 

Mr. H. L. Elvin (Chairman) 

Mr. D.J. Foskett 
Professor E. H.J. Gombrich 
Professor J. P. Quilliam 
Mr. D. T. Richncll 
The Chairman 
The Secretary 
Additional Members 

Mr. M. Clarke (Director of the Audio-Visual Centre) 

Mrs. H. E. Coppen (Institute of Education) 

(12) Manuscripts and Archives 

Professor C. N. L. Brooke (Chairman) 

Mr. K. Garsidc 
The Chairman 
The Secretary 
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Additional Members 

Professor T. J. Brown (King’s College) 

Miss Joan M. Gibbs (Sub-Librarian, University Library) 

Mr. A. T. Milne (Secretary and Librarian of the Institute of 
Historical Research) 

Mr. A. G. Watson (University College) 

v. The Committee received evidence from many University 
bodies as well as from individual members of the University and 
other interested persons. It issued four questionnaires, one to 
University institutions, two to Librarians, and one to selected 
groups ol* undergraduates. It conducted also a number of surveys 
on various aspects of library mutters. Us members acknowledge 
with gratitude the help they were given by the Library 
Management Research Unit of Cambridge University Library and 
by Miss Joan M. Harries, the Deputy Librarian of the University 
Library. 

vi. We cannot thank by name everyone who came to our 
assistance with help and advice. But we would refer especially to 
the ‘additional members’ of our Working Parties, not members of 
our Committee, who contributed decisively t6 our investigations, 
often by detailed and extensive reports. We wish to record our 
gratitude, also, for the ready and willing co-operation given to us 
by librarians in all the institutions of the University. Finally we 
owe a special debt to our Secretary, Dr. James Henderson, who 
sacrificed much of his leisure on our behalf, to his research 
assistant, Mrs. Mary Robinson, and, for much willing secretarial 
assistance, to Mrs. P. McCulloch. 
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ABSTRACT OF THE REPORT 

There arc more than sixty libraries in the University of London; 
their annual expenditure is about £2 million; and they contain 
some five million volumes. Though they are spread over a wide 
geographical area, there is a major concentration of library 
resources on and near the central University site in Bloomsbury. 
The University Library (one million volumes), housed in the 
Senate House, and the Depository Library at Egham, twenty-two 
miles away, arc under committees appointed by the Senate. But, 
with these exceptions, there is no University body specifically 
charged with responsibility for libraries, and the libraries them- 
selves have grown in unplanned independence. They have co- 
operated with one another in a variety of ways, and an informal 
Standing Conference of Librarians (SCOLLUL) acts as a forum of 
discussion among librarians; but there is no machinery for pro- 
moting the rationalization and co-ordination of library resources 
or for concerting and implementing major measures of general 
policy. Apart from the Depository Library, which is available to 
all libraries for private or co-operative storage, no common services 
arc provided, nor is there any means of initiating and carrying 
through research on common problems and on large-scale under- 
takings likely to benefit binaries in general. 

For these and other reasons the main recommendation of the 
Report is that a Libraries Council , should be established as a 
Council of the Senate, to secure the development of the library 
resources of the University on the most rational lines, to discuss 
and recommend measures for co-operation and co-ordination with 
the resources of the I ondon area in general, and to have responsi- 
bility for the central library services of the University. The Council 
would not, of course, have direct control over the libraries of 
Colleges, Schools and Institutes, which must remain the responsi- 
bility of the institutions concerned and receive their financial 
support through them. But it should be available for consultation 
both to individual institutions and to the Court; and it should have 
funds at its disposal to stimulate, by relatively small, ear-marked 
grants, the rationalization of resources. 

The Council should include librarians among its members and a 
nominee also, it is hoped, of the Board of the British Library. It 
should assume responsibility for the University Library and the 
Depository Library, replacing their present managing bodies by 
committees of its own; should initiate the production of a 
machine-readable union catalogue of periodicals, and of other union 
catalogues; and, as a part of an extensive programme of research on 
library matters, should investigate the alternatives of the total or 
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partial centralization of both acquisitions and cataloguing, on the 
one hand, and of cataloguing alone, on the ether. It should establish 
also a Central Information tService, staffed by experienced informa- 
tion officers, and having access not only to the conventional 
bibliographical sources of information but to all computerized 
sources, national, international and intcrnal to the University, as 
well as to the necessary computers. The Service is intended to 
furnish advice to information officers, library staffs and depart- 
ments in Colleges, School and Institutes on Cue development of 
local information systems in order to ensure their compatibility, and 
to provide a direct information service when and where appropriate. 

The federal structure of the University, the large number of its 
students and the wide geographical distribution of its Colleges and 
Schools make it impracticable to provide centrally for the library 
needs of its undergraduates. Colleges and Schools, therefore, must 
be mainly self-sufficient in the provision of books for their 
undergraduate members and generous in the supply of duplicate 
copies. Undergraduates should not have a general right of access to 
all College and School libraries, but access should be given to them 
for reference purposes on the recommendation of their teachers. It 
is essential, also, to maintain the privilege that undergraduates 
from one College, who are attending classes in subjects mainly or 
wholly taught at another, be allowed the free use of the relevant 
library resources of the College they are visiting. Colleges and 
Schools should provide in their own libraries the basic texts and 
prescribed books required by those of their students who are 
attending classes in subjects taught elsewhere, but they should not 
attempt to build up comprehensive collections in these subjects. 
Inter-collegiate teaching implies the fullest use of the special 
resources of a particular institution, not their duplication. 

The University Library should support and supplement the 
provision made for undergraduates in the College and School 
libraries, affording access to a large range of materials not available 
in the libraries of the special Schools, and giving students of the 
smaller Colleges the freedom of a large library. The library 
provision of the University as a whole, however, would be greatly 
benefited if in one central library the undergraduate — and 
graduate — could be reasonably certain that the books he needs 
were always available for consultation. For this reason the Univer- 
sity Library should progressively become a reference library 
primarily, and a lending library only secondarily, providing a loan 
service mainly by the duplication of copies. To carry out its 
functions adequately it requires more space for books on open- 
access shelves, more seats for readers, longer hours of opening, a 
shorter period of loan, and a larger book fund. 
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External students, of course, must not be allowed to suffer by 
the subordination of the role of the University Library as a 
lending library to its role as a reference library, and special 
consideration must therefore be given to the needs of these 
students for borrowing facilities and the extent to which 
improved or alternative provision can be made. One possible 
solution to this problem would be the creation within the 
Library of a special loan collection for external students on the 
lines of, and even associated with, the existing Extra-Mural 
Library. 

The requirements of internal postgraduate students preparing 
for the ‘taught* Master’s degree arc similar to those of 
undergraduates attending intercollegiate classes. Postgraduate 
students from one College who are working with the teacher of 
another should be given access to the relevant subject collection in 
the College of the teacher concerned. This access should be a 
recognized element in the relationship between teacher, library 
and student. But such postgraduate students should also be given 
access, as and when necessary, to the resources they require in the 
libraries of other Colleges, Schools or Institutes, whether directly, 
for specified periods, or by making them available on short-term 
deposit in another library of the University. 

The extent to which a College or School library should develop 
its resources to meet the needs of advanced study and research 
must vary widely. In some subjects School provision is and should 
be the primary research resource within the University. In others 
the libraries of the Senate Institutes, with their specialized collec- 
tions, and the University Library, with the development of its 
separately organized subject libraries, constitute the major 
research collections. There is thus a two-tier structure of research 
provision, one in the sector of the Schools and Colleges, the other 
in the central University sector, in the Institutes and the 
University Library. 

Some libraries in both sectors have not only a national but an 
international reputation. They serve the needs of a very large body 
of the University’s own members. But they serve also the world of 
learning. In framing their acquisitions policies they must always 
take account of the great national and other research collections in 
London, above all of the British Museum Library. But quite apart 
from the national responsibilities they may have, as University 
libraries they have a special function to perform and a duty to 
build up their collections in iuch a way as to make certain that no 
undue burden is placed by members of the University on the stock 
and accommodation of other great London libraries. 
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The federal nature of the University has resulted in an unco- 
ordinated development of its libraries. Though there is no strong 
evidence of excessive or wasteful duplication of holdings in the 
past, it is now vital to take measures to ensure, for the future, the 
widest possible coverage with the essential minimum of duplica- 
tion in specialized fields; to lead to an agreed policy on the most 
effective placing of material; and to provide for continuous 
consultation between the relevant libraries both within and 
outside the University. 

For these reasons the Libraries Council should establish 
committees which would co-ordinate provision in the various 
subject-fields and would be composed of representatives of Boards 
of Studies, of the libraries of the University more particularly 
concerned, and of other relevant libraries in the London area. 
Wherever possible, existing machinery should be used, as, for 
example, the library sub-committees of Boards of Studies, in order 
to keep to a minimum the burdens assumed by some members of 
the academic and library staff. 

The Report reviews, subject by subject, the provision for 
advanced study and research and makes a number of recommenda- 
tions for the establishment of ad hoc working parties to consider 
closer working relationships between the University Library and 
certain of the Senate Institutes, and for the co-ordination of the 
resources of the central University sector and the College and 
School sector. The research collections in Colleges and Schools 
should ha developed in areas of special interests and special 
responsibilities. The University Library should establish further 
subject libraries, particularly in those fields, such as English studies 
and Romance studies, where no Institute provision exists, and in 
subjects in which the collections of the University Library comple- 
ment those of Institutes, as in history, archaeology, the history of 
art, and legal studies. 

For many reasons the libraries of the medical Schools and 
Institutes must continue to be mainly self-sufficient, though the 
resources of some of these would appear to be less than adequate. 
In any re-organization of the medical Schools close attention must 
be given to the co-ordination of their libraries; there should be a 
more positive policy of co-operation between the medical libraries 
of the Bloomsbury area and the University Library, which should 
establish a medical and biological sciences subject library for 
medical staff and students and for researchers in paramedical 
subjects; and there should be localized co-operation in other 
London areas. 
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In view of the proposed future development of the Lyon 
Playfair Library at Imperial College and of the Science Reference 
Library and the National Lending Library for Science and Tech- 
nology within the British Library, it seems probable that the 
rationalization of library resources in science and technology as 
between the School libraries themselves and with the University 
Library can most usefully be considered on a local basis rather 
than for the London area as a whole. The library policy of the 
University Library in these fields should be defined, after a 
detailed investigation by the Libraries Council, in the light of the 
development of the Central Information Service. 

A committee on manuscripts and archives should be appointed 
by the Libraries Council, both to consider and offer assistance on 
the problems of manuscript collections and to promote among the 
institutions of the University a common policy on record manage- 
ment and archive preservation. 

Formal recognition should be given to the Standing Conference 
of Librarians of Libraries of the University of London 
(SCOLLUL) as an Advisory Committee of the Libraries Council. 

A joint committee of the Libraries Council and the Audio- 
Visual Centre should be established to co-ordinate the development 
of audio-visual collections among the libraries of the University. 

In the interests of economy, it should be the policy of the 
University to secure conditions for the development of co- 
operative storage in the Depository Library on a much larger scale 
than in recent years. ‘The obstacles to the ready acceptance of the 

E rinciple of co-operative deposit must be removed. There should 
e a daily van-service to the Depository Library, telex communica- 
tions, and photocopying facilities, The staff of the Library should 
be increased and the building of its third phase given high priority. 

The absence of any central library authority within the Univer- 
sity has made it difficult to co-ordinate fully the policies and 
activities of the libraries within the University with those outside 
it in the London area. The Libraries Council should establish a 
regular channel of communication with the British Museum 
Library (eventually, the British Library) to ensure the closest 
co-operation between them. Discussions with the Board of the 
British Library should be initiated in due course on the possibility 
of an enhanced national role for some of the libraries of the 
University, in particular those of the London School of Economics 
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and of the School of Oriental and African Studies; and the case 
should be considered for a bibliographic computer centre in 
London serving the University as well as the British Library, 
including the British National Bibliography. 

Similarly, the Libraries Council should secure a closer relation- 
ship between the University libraries and other specialized research 
libraries in the London area. This can best be done by inviting 
them, in appropriate instances, to membership of the proposed 
subject committees. The Council should also enter into an enquiry 
with the Association of London Chief Librarians on the questions 
of student use of the public libraries and of the extent of the 
interaction of the public and University libraries generally, and it 
should be one of its functions to promote formal discussions with 
the libraries of the new universities, polytechnics and other 
institutions of higher education in the London area, as the size and 
range of these libraries increase. 

The Libraries Council should play an advisory role in relation to 
the staffing of libraries. There should be a greater degree of 
standardization in the grading and remuneration of library posts at 
all levels, .including ancillary staff, throughout the University. For 
senior posts the common standard should be equivalence with 
academic teaching grades. The Council should undertake the 
formulation of a systematic description and classification of the 
whole range of duties attached to library posts in order to furnish 
institutions with a guide in the assessment of gradings. 

Posts of librarian in the professorial range and Reader’s grade 
should be accorded a status equivalent to that of University 
Appointments in so far as participation in University affairs is 
concerned, and such librarians should be eligible for nomination to 
* the Senate and its standing committees. 

The Libraries Council should promote staff interchange and 
secondment between the libraries of the University, courses for 
library staff at all levels, and opportunities for members of the 
staff to improve their academic, professional and other qualifica- 
tions. 

The overall responsibility for the work of the Libraries Council 
should reside in one Higher Officer of the University under some 
such title as Director of Central Library Services. The Director 
should have two .highly qualified deputies, for the administration 
respectively of the University Library and of the other central 
library services. The first of these posts might involve some 
adjustment of the staff structure of the University Library, while 
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the second would be a new appointment in the professorial range. 
Other appointments would, of course, be required to provide for 
the general and special activities of the Council, for the Depository 
Library, and for the Central Information Service. The Central 
Information Service would need a Senior Information Officer in 
the Deputy Librarian Grade and a team of five Information 
Officers, to be built up during the quinquennium 1972-77. 

The cost of these proposals for the first ’year of the quin- 
quennium is estimated to be £91,500. This includes £50,000 for 
the Council’s centra! fund, which would be passed on as ear- 
marked grants to libraries of the University. Of the remaining 
£41,500 by far the greater part would be used to obviate 
expenditure by individual institutions (by means, for example, of 
the Central Information Service) or to provide them with better 
facilities (as by the provision of union catalogues). The money 
must be found, however, not by curtailing library grants to 
Colleges, Schools and Institutes, but by an increased expenditure 
on libraries in general. 

Over the five years 1965-70 the proportion of total University 
expenditure devoted to libraries was virtually constant at 3.3 per 
cent, showing a remarkable stability in the absence of any control 
mechanism. Even allowing for the rich library resources of the 
London area, this figure is too low. The present national average is 
4 per cent. This would not necessarily be adequate; but if the 
proportion in London were increased from 3.3 per cent to 4 per 
cent, the estimated cost of the Libraries Council’s activities would 
account for less than 20 per cent of the increase, and more than 
half of this would be applied to expenditure on books and 
periodicals in the libraries of the University. A higher proportion 
of total University expenditure should be allocated to libraries; 

The following points arc crucial for libraries in the quin- 
quennium 1972-77: 

(a) a precondition of maintaining, let alone improving, the 
efficiency of library services in the quinquennium 1972-77 is the 
achievement in real term^of the 20 per cent increase in library 
expenditure by 1972 indicated by the University Grants 
Committee in its Memorandum of Guidance for 1967-72; 
b) account must be taken of the fact that the increase in the 
price of books and periodicals has far outstripped the general 
increase in prices; 

(c) the. University Grants Committee should be asked to 
consider whether means can be found to provide promptly for 
increases in book grants to match increases in the prices of 
books and periodicals; 
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(d) Major advances arc to be expected in the modernization 
and computerization of library operations, and it is essential that 
libraries should be able to keep pace. 
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THE LIBRARY RESOURCES OF THE 
UNIVERSITY AND OF THE LONDON 
AREA IN GENERAL 



I. THE LIBRARIES OF THE UNIVERSITY 



1. The library facilities of the University of London arc rich, 
diversified and complex. 

2. The complexity arises from the historical evolution of the 
University and from its structure and constitution. It began, in 
1836, as a mere examining body appointed by the Crown and with 
no library of its own at all. It has- become a great federal 
organization, embracing more than sixty Colleges, Schools and 
Institutes, some of which, like Birkbcck College, King’s College, 
the Royal Veterinary College, University College and a number of 
the great medical Schools, are older than the University itself. 

3. These institutions differ in size, function and the degree of 
their autonomy. A number of them, seventeen in all, are grouped 
together on the central University site, an area of 35 acres lying 
between the Euston Road and the British Museum, and eighteen 
others are within a mile of this area. The rest are widely dispersed. 
Two are outside the boundaries of Greater London, anil one, 
indeed, is outside the British Isles. They fall into three main 
groupings. First are the general Schools or Colleges, teaching both 
undergraduate and postgraduate students in a number of faculties 
and subjects, and some of them the equivalent in size of auto- 
nomous universities elsewhere. The second category is that of the 
special Schools or Colleges, such as the London School of 
Economics, the School of Oriental and African Studies and the 
Imperial College of Science and Technology, which are also 
concerned both with undergraduate and postgraduate studies, but 
limit their teaching to a group of related subjects in one or more 
faculties. The thirteen medical and dental Schools may also be 
included in this category. The third grouping consists of the 
postgraduate Institutes in the Faculties of Arts and Laws, the 
Institute of Education, the Institute of Computer Science, anti the 
associated Institutes of the British Postgraduate Medical Federa- 
tion. All of these are either primarily or exclusively institutes of 
advanced study distinct and separate from departments in the 
University’s Colleges and Schools. 



4. There is a fourth category of institutions — institutions of 
higher education, ranging from colleges of technology to colleges 
of education and colleges of music, some of whose teachers have 
been recognized by the Senate as Teachers of the University. The 
London Graduate School of Business Studies, one of the two 
business schools in the- country, is a special case within this 
category. But, though associated with the University, these bodies 
do not form part of its structure. Such of their students, however, 
as arc studying under a Recognized Teacher may sit, as internal 
students, for the degrees of the University and are entitled to use 
the University Library. So also arc the very large number of 
external students who, since 1858, have been entitled to present 
themselves, under defined conditions, for examination by the 
University and to obtain its degrees. 

5. In 1969-70 there were 35,037 students registered at the 
Colleges, Schools and Institutes of the University and a further 
3,514 registered for its degrees and diplomas at institutions with 
recognized teachers. The number of external students in the 
United Kingdom registered for a first degree or diploma exam- 
ination in 1970 amounted to 21,464, and the total number of 
external students to 35,198. 

6. These figures indicate the order of the demand, actual or 
potential, by the University’s own students upon its library 
resources. There is also, of course, a continuous demand by the 
teaching staff 1 and by scholars both from other universities in the 
United Kingdom and from abroad. To meet these demands each of 
the Colleges, Schools and Institutes has its distinctive library 
provision. In addition the University maintains its own central 
library, housed in the Senate House, and, since 1961, a Depository 
Library at Egham, available both for the private and the co- 
operative storage of books which the libraries of the University arc 
unable to house in their own buildings. 

7. Between them these libraries contain some five million 
volumes. Their richness and variety reflect the richness and variety 
of the research and teaching institutions which they serve. It is a 
measure of this richness that, in a city which contains the British 
Museum Library (including the National Reference Library of 
Science and Invention) as well as many other famous collections, 
at least three of the University’s libraries, those of the London 
School of Economics, the School of Oriental and African Studies 
and the London School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine, are 
themselves to be regarded as national libraries and that the unique 

1, The number of full-time teachers in grant-aided Schools and Institutes of the 
University in 1969-70 was approximately 6,500. 



quality of others, such as those of the Warburg Institute and the 
Institute of Historical Research, is recognized by scholars through- 
out Europe and America. 

8. Table I lists the libraries of the University, its Colleges, Schools 
and Institutes (excluding the fifteen Institutes oT the British 
Postgraduate Medical Federation), • and gives the number of 
volumes each contains, the scats available to readers, and the 
annual expenditure (as of 1969-70). Some details of the fifteen 
libraries of the Institutes associated in the British Postgraduate 
Medical Federation arc listed separately in Table II. The libraries 
of Schools not in receipt of grants from the University Grants 
Committee appear in Table 111. Since the University Library is 
open to all internal students, all external students, and all 
graduates, Table IV gives, for this institution, the number of 
readers holding tickets in each category. (Seepages 18-22) 

9. The University Library, in the words of the Parry Report on 
Libraries, Ms a general reference and lending library, which sup- 
ports the college libraries, and acts as the main library in subjects 
outside their fields for the special libraries and as a centre for 
bibliographical information’. 2 It also serves all internal and ex- 
ternal students, all members of the academic and administrative 
staffs and all London graduates. 

.1 0. There is no specific mention of the University Library before 
1 846; it was not formally opened to readers till 1877; and in 1900 
it still contained only about 30,000 volumes. It is now the largest 
library in the University, with some 23,000 registered readers, not 
all of whom, however, make regular use of their privileges. It 
houses an Extra-Mural Library of over . 142, 000 books, available 
for tutorial classes and extension courses. It has a periodicals 
room, where more than 5,300 current titles are available, a Music 
Library, a map collection, a slides collection and a photographic 
section. It is increasingly being reorganized as a series of open 
access subject libraries, of which the Palaeography Library and the 
Music Library are already notable examples; and it holds a number 
of important special collections, including the rich and splendid 
Goldsmiths’ Library of Economic Literature and the great Sterling 
and Durning-I^awrence collections on English literature. The 
library is strongest in the fields of the humanities; it is much less 
strong in those of law, science and technology. 

11. The University Depository Library, in the grounds of Royal 

2. University Grants Committee, Report of the Committee on Libraries (HMSO, 1967), 
para. 74. 



Holloway College at Egham, twenty-two miles from the central 
University site in Bloomsbury, provides space for some 515,000 
volumes, together with a librarian’s office, a catalogue and a 
reading room, and is capable of extension to house at least two 
million volumes. Primarily it is a book store, available to all the 
libraries of the University cither for private deposit or for 
co-operative storage. Its inception in 1961 marked an important 
stage in the long-term co-ordination of the stocks of the Univer- 
sity’s libraries. 

12. The libraries of the general Colleges arc, for the most part, 
older, as effective working libraries, than the University Library 
itself, and one of them, that of University College, which opened 
in 1829, is of comparable size. It has benefited from a large 
number of gifts and bequests; it is rich in special collections, as, 
for example, the Mocatta Library of Anglo-Jewish history, the 
Bcllot Library of American history and a complementary library 
of Latin American history, the Ogden orthological library, and the 
Dante collection; a number of libraries belonging to learned 
societies, such as those of the Folk-Lore Society, the Huguenot 
Society, the London Mathematical Society, the Royal Historical 
Society and the Bibliographical Society, have been either pre- 
sented to or deposited in it; and it holds important collections of 
manuscripts. King’s College Library, though far smaller, has a 
number of collections, in Spanish and Portuguese literature, in 
Byzantine and modern Greek studies, in military studies and in 
theology, which arc, or may be ranked among, the most important 
in London, and in almost every one of the general Colleges there 
are to be found collections of library material which arc special or 
peculiar to that particular institution. One example is the Dutch 
studies collection at Bedford College. 

13. In general, however, the College libraries exist to serve the 
needs of their own staffs and students. Their resources differ 
according to their size and history and the range of subject-fields 
which the Colleges themselves embrace. Some have been able to 
build up important research collections, others have not. But all 
aim to supply, as far as possible, the basic needs at least of their 
undergraduate population, and the larger Colleges those of their 
postgraduate students also. No single library, in a federal univer- 
sity whose colleges are dispersed over a wide area, could meet 
these demands, and the existence of the College libraries is thus 
not merely a matter of history and tradition; it is one of necessity, 

14. Just as the libraries of the general Schools or Colleges exist in 
the first place to serve the needs of their own students and staffs, 
so do those of the special Schools. There is, however, a difference 
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in kind between the lihraries of the general Colleges and those of 
the special Schools, in that the libraries of the special Schools have 
been built up to provide, in depth, for highly specialized teaching 
and research. The libraries of the medical Schools, the post- 
graduate medical Institutes, the Royal Veterinary College (1791), 
the School of Pharmacy (1842) and the Loudon School of 
Hygiene and Tropical Medicine (1905) are dealt with in a separate 
chapter of this Report. Here it is only necessary to note that there 
are thirty-two medical libraries within the University, and that 
some of these, as, for example, that of the Royal Veterinary 
College, contain collections of great historical as well as. of 
contemporary medical interest. The libraries of the other special 
Schools differ markedly in size and significance, 

15. The library of the London School of Economics, now known 
as the British Library of Political and Economic Science, was 
established in 1896, a year after the School itself was founded and 
four years before its admission as a School of the University. It is 
one of the largest libraries in the world exclusively devoted to the 
social sciences — economics, political science, sociology, com- 
merce, law, social, economic and international history, public 
administration and the like. Its holdings of United Kingdom 
government publications arc outstanding. Since 1903 it has re- 
ceived systematically all United States government documents, 
and it is rich in statistical materials, bank reports and relevant 
periodical literature from all parts of the world. Its subject 
catalogue is published as A London Bibliography of the Social 
Sciences . 

16. The library of the School of Oriental and African Studies was 
formed originally from the oriental books previously belonging to 
the London Institution for the Advancement of Literature and the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge (1807), whose premises were taken 
over by the School on its foundation in 1916; by donations from 
the India Office, the British Museum, and private persons; and by 
transfers of books from the University Library, University College 
and King’s College. Expanding steadily and in the last quarter of a 
century rapidly, it now operates fully as a national library in the 
field of Asian and African studies, is available to all serious 
students, and lends its books generously. Besides its notable 
collections of slides and photographs, its works on Chinese and 
Far Eastern ceramics and art, and its valuable early printed books 
and manuscripts, its purview extends in some instances beyond the 
boundaries of Oriental and African studies themselves. Its Depart- 
ment of Phonetics contains, for example, a rare collection on 
Amerindian languages. 
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17. The Imperial College of Science and Technology, established 
in 1907, is a federation of three institutions — the Royal College 
of Science (1845), the Royal School of Mines (1851) and the City 
and Guilds College (1884). Its central library, the Lyon Playfair 
Library, is in no way commensurate with the size of the College. 
But the building which houses the Lyon Playfair Library houses 
also the Science Museum Library (a department of the Science 
Museum), and this is at once a national reference library and the 
main research library of Imperial College. The two libraries, 
though independent of each other, are nevertheless closely associ- 
ated, and it is intended to develop the Science Museum Library as 
a reference library of the history of science and invention and for 
the provision of specialist services for the staff of the Science 
Museum, while the Lyon Playfair Library, taking over a large part 
of the stock of the Science Museum Library, will provide for the 
scientific reference requirements of the Museum itself. 3 

18. Wye College, an ancient secular foundation, became an 
agricultural college in 1893 and a School of the University in 
1900. Fifty miles from the central University site, it provides an 
extreme example of the need for a high degree of self-sufficient 
library provision. 

19. The postgraduate Institutes of the University, other than 
those brought together in the British Postgraduate Medical. Feder- 
ation, arc all, with the temporary exception of the'* Courtauld 
Institute of Art, situated on the central University site, close to 
one another and to the University Library. Together with the 
University Library they contain over onc-and-thrcc-quartcr million 
volumes, as compared with nearly three million in the other 
libraries of the University, and they provide over 1,500 readers’ 
places. The libraries of these central institutions, therefore, all of 
which arc activities of the Senate and dependent upon it, con- 
stitute an important central resource and an enormous capital 
asset. 

20. There arc thirteen of these central Institutes. The prototype 
was the Institute of Historical Research, founded in 1921 as a 
centre for postgraduate research work in history and built up by 
means of a series of seminar libraries equipped with books 
containing or describing the main sources of medieval and modern 
history, British, European, American and Latin American. The 
Institute has a stock of some 100,000 volumes. It is housed within;., 
the Senate House building, is contiguous to the University Library 
and has a separate access to it. Undergraduates are excluded from 

3. The British Library (Cmnd. 4572, HMSO, 1971). 
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it save in special circumstances. But it is open to, and is 
extensively used by, teachers and research students from othev 
universities from all parts of the world, more particularly from 
universities in the United Kingdom, the United States of America 
and the countries of the British Commonwealth. 

21. Like the Institute of Historical Research, the Institutes of 
Advanced Legal Studies, Classical, Commonwealth, Germanic, 
United States and Latin American Studies arc all postgraduate 
institutions and all concerned with research and teaching in the 
humanities and in social studies. But there arc significant differ- 
ences between them. 

22. The Institute of Advanced Legal Studies (1948) not only 
possesses the main research collection in law in the University, it 
aims at being ‘the focal point for legal research in the United 
Kingdom 1 . It publishes the Index to Foreign Legal Periodicals; it 
has been responsible for a number of union catalogues of legal 
literature in British libraries; and, with a stock as large as that of 
the Institute of Historical Research, its holdings of such literature 
for the British Isles, for the British Commonwealth (other than 
India, Pakistan and Burma, which arc the responsibility of the 
School of Oriental and African Studies), for the United States and 
for the countries of western Europe arc extensive. 

23. The Institute of Classical Studies (1953) occupies the same 
building as the Institute of Archaeology, and houses also the 
Hellenic and Roman Societies. Its library, totalling 40,000 
volumes in all, is the joint library of the Institute and of the two 
Societies and for this reason is both a reference and a lending 
library. For this reason also, though organized as a tool for all 
aspects of classical research, it duplicates to a considerable extent 
the stocks of other libraries in the University. 

24. The Institute of Commonwealth Studies (1949), established 
to promote the ‘advanced study of the Commonwealth 1 , is more 
especially concerned with social studies and recent history, and its 
library, of some 55,000 volumes, reflects these special interests. It 
participates in a number of schemes of co-operative acquisition, 
but because considerable research collections exist elsewhere in 
the University, at the London School of Economics and at the 
School of Oriental and African Studies, as well as in other London 
libraries, it is necessarily increasingly selective both in the type of 
material it collects and in the areas it covers. 

25. The Institute of Germanic Studies (1950) is the sole Institute 
Concerned with the language and literature of a modern European 
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country outside the Slavonic and East European field. Its library 
(30,000 volumes) is principally made up of bibliographical and 
lexicographical material, critical editions of authors, and early 
editions of German classical and romantic writers. 

26. The Institute of United States Studies and the Institute of 
Latin American Studies were both founded in 1965. They arc 
housed in the same building. Each has a responsibility to promote 
and co-ordinate postgraduate work in its respective field and each 
has a national as well as a university role. But they differ from all 
other institutes in that, while each holds a basic reference 
collection, neither has established or intends to establish a large 
research collection. Their policy, instead, is to concert the co- 
operative acquisition of American and Latin American materials 
within the appropriate libraries of the University. The Institute of 
United States Studies has established a union catalogue of 
American materials in these libraries. The Institute of Latin 
American Studies has, as one of its principal functions, the 
formation of a union catalogue of Latin American books and 
periodicals not only in the libraries of the University but in the 
major libraries of the United Kingdom* 

27. Different again from all other Institutes, and differing among 
themselves, are the Warburg Institute, the Courtauld Institute of 
Art, the Institute of Archaeology, the School of Slavonic and East 
European Studies, the Institute of Education and the Institute of 
Computer Science. 

28. The Warburg Institute (1944) had its origin in the library of 
Professor A.M. Warburg of Hamburg, whose own researches were 
concerned with the cultural and social context of Renaissance art. 
Professor Fritz Saxl converted the library in 1921 into a research 
institute. It was transferred to London in 1934 and incorporated 
in the University in 1944. Its concern is the history of the classical 
tradition — those elements of European thought, literature, art 
and institutions which derive from the ancient world. It possesses 
a superb photographic collection, the largest of all Institute 
libraries (153,000 volumes), and a unique place in the world of 
scholarship. The library of the Numismatic Society has been 
deposited in it. 

29. The Courtauld Institute of Art, the Institute of Archaeology, 
and the School of Slavonic and East European Studies, which is a 
University Institute despite its title oT School, all engage in 
undergraduate as well as postgraduate teaching. 

30. The Courtauld Institute was founded in 1932 to promote the 
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study of European art. Its Galleries, with their splendid paintings, 
sculptures and drawings, arc on the University site; and the 
Institute itself, its library of 33,000 volumes forming the Univer- 
sity’s main research collection in the history of art, its photo- 
graphic and slides collections and its two named libraries of 
reproductions, the Witt and Conway libraries, will ultimately be 
transferred to the same site. 

31. The Institute of Archaeology (1937) has a smaller library 
(24,000 volumes), primarily designed for postgraduate use, though 
the Institute now provides instruction for undergraduate work 
also. Its collections of photographs, archaeological maps and slides 
add greatly to its strength. 



32. The School of Slavonic and East European Studies, originally 
a department of King’s College, became a University Institute in 
1932. Its library of 135,000 volumes, though much smaller than 
that of the School of Oriental and African Studies, is similar in 
kind; it had a similar origin, since it was founded from books 
belonging to the London Institution (1807), King’s College and 
private benefactors; and it has undergone a similar rapid expansion 
since 1945. 

33. The Institute of Education, which began life as the London 
Day Training College in 1902, became an Institute of the Univer- 
sity in 1932 and the Area Training Organization for, broadly 
speaking, the greater London area in 1948. It has, therefore, much 
wider functions than any other of the postgraduate institutes and 
comprises thirty-five constituent departments and colleges. These 
provide for their own library needs. The Institute library itself 
(130,000 volumes) is designed to meet the needs of postgraduate 
students and of advanced research. It is, however, a lending as well 
as a reference library. 

34. The Institute of Computer Science was reconstituted in 1964 
from the University of London Computer Unit (1957). Its library, 
small and in the early stage of development, is the only Institute 
library outside the fields of the humanities, law, education and 
medicine. 

35. All these libraries, to whatever institution of the University 
they belong, have grown in lusty, or, at least, in unplanned 
independence. No central authority exists to help in shaping their 
overall development, to promote co-operation between them and 
to provide co-ordinating services. This does not mean that there is 
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no co-operation between one library or another, or between a 
whole group of libraries, in one or another subject and for one or 
another purpose. On the contrary such co-operation exists in a 
multitude of ways (see Appendix 1). A number of libraries, for 
example, divide between them the field of law. Lines of 
demarcation have been drawn between the University Library and 
the London School of Economics in the collection of earlier and 
later economic material, and between the University Library, 
University College, the London School of Economics and the 
Institute of Historical Research in that * of certain types of 
historical literature, such as legal history and the history of the 
United States. In the field of Latin American studies there is even 
a measure of central Control in the allocation of funds to 
particular libraries for the acquisition of particular classes of 
material, and a committee of librarians of the libraries concerned 
to ensure the smooth operation of the scheme. A number of 
specialized union lists of periodicals has been produced. The 
medical Schools and postgraduate Institutes practise extensive, if 
informal, co-operation. Book collections have frequently been 
transferred from one institution to another, and the University 
Depository Library, of course, is at the service of all. 

36. These arc examples of co-operative projects. There arc many 
others (see Appendix 1), and the record is admirable. Our surveys 
of library holdings, moreover, indicate that the degree of duplica- 
tion of books among the libraries of the University is by no means 
as great as might have been expected (paras. 102, 279). The major 
cause for concern is not so much a lack of co-operation in the past 
as the absence of machinery for concerting and implementing 
major measures of policy and of collaboration in the future. No 
one, in the words of the Report of the Parry Committee on 
Libraries, would suggest that the interest of the scholar or the 
undergraduate, or for that matter, the librarian also, should be 
made subservient ‘to any administrative or organizational de- 
mands’ 4 . But it is a measure of the need for continuous consult- 
ation and co-operation and the more positive co-ordination of 
library resources that a Standing Conference of Librarians of the 
Libraries of the University of London (SCOLLUL) was founded in 
1955. And as the Cabinet was long unknown to the law of the 
British constitution, so, sixteen years since its foundation, 
SCOLLUL is still officially unknown to the University of London, 
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4. op.cit para. 78. 



II. THE LIBRARIES OF THE LONDON 
AREA IN GENERAL 



37. Rich and diverse as the library. resources of the University 
arc, they are hut a part of the wealth of resources of the London 
area in general. Even to list these— the national libraries, the 
public libraries,, the libraries of the government departments, the 
learned and professional societies, the public and private found- 
ations, the institutions of higher education other than the 
University itself — would be a formidable task. Here we can only 
refer briefly to certain kinds of libraries, and to certain individual 
libraries also, some of which have influenced the course of library 
development within the University ii> the past and arc likely to 
influence it still more in the future. 

38. First and foremost are the great national libraries themselves, 
and, preeminent among these, the British Museum Library. 
Members of the academic staff, graduate students and other 
research workers of the University count themselves fortunate 
indeed to have on their doorstep the greatest library in the United 
Kingdom. But this has not been merely a matter of luck. One 
element in the decision taken in 1927 to remove the central 
administration of the University, and its library, from South 
Kensington to Bloomsbury was the presence there of the British 
Museum. As for the use of the British Museum Library by 
members of the University, the National Libraries Committee (the 
Dainton Committee) in its Report of 1969 pointed out that 
‘University staff and research students outnumbered all other 
users’, forming ‘over two-thirds of the total readership* in a sample 
month (April, 1 968), and that of this largest group of users ‘over 
one-third were from London University, compared with rather less 
than one-third from all the other British Universities*. 5 

39. Administered as part of the Department of Printed Books of 
the British Museum, the National Reference Library of Science 
and Invention comprises the former Patent Office Library together 
with the scientific and technical collections of the British Museum 
Library. It is at present organized in two divisions remote from 
each other and neither of them adjacent to the Museum, flic 
pending creation of the British Library, 6 of which the British 
Museum Library will he a part, and, in particular, the promise of 

5. Report of the National libraries Committee (Cmiul. 4028. HMSO, 1969), paras. 
48-50. 

6. The British Library (Cmnd, 4572, 1971). The British Library will consist of the 
British Museum Library, the National Reference Library of Science and Invention 
(reconstituted as the Science Reference Library), the British National Bibliography, the 
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the early unification of the National Library of Science and 
Invention as the Science Reference Library on the Bloomsbury 
site, together with the transfer *of material from the Science 
Museum to Imperial College (see ptra. 17), will clearly have 
important implications for the libraries of the University. We 
cannot emphasize too strongly how essential it is to establish a 
regular channel of communication between the University and the 
British Library in order to ensure the closest co-operation between 
them. 

40. Among other libraries of a national character which have a 
particular significance for the University, mention must be made 
of the British Museum (Natural History) Library, the British 
Library of Art at the Victoria and Albert Museum, the India 
Office Library and the Library of the Institute of Geological 
Sciences. We refer to these in a later chapter of our Report. 

41. All these libraries, of course, are primarily research and 
reference collections. The Guildhall Library of the Corporation of 
London is similar in kind, and some of* the London borough 
libraries also maintain research collections — the Central Music 
Library in Westminster is an example. The libraries of other 
boroughs arc of particular interest for their local history collec- 
tions, and some of them arc responsible for notable research 
libraries in very special fields, as, for example, the Keats Memorial 
Library in Camden. 

42. The borough libraries serve the undergraduate as well as the 
research student. The Camden and Westminster libraries would 
appear to bear the brunt of student use, partly because of their 
collections in law and medicine, partly tor natural geographic 
reasons: they are within easy reach of the largest number of 
University institutions and halls of residence. But the under- 
graduate population is dispersed all over the London area, /and for 
this far-flung population the borough libraries supply additional 
reading and borrowing facilities. The traffic, however, is not all 
one way. Many of the libraries of the University are generous in 
opening their doors to members of the general public, more 
especially to persons who arc referred to them, for specific 
purposes, by the public libraries. The University Library alone 
issued 7,359 day tickets in 1969-70 to persons not entitled to any 
other form of library ticket. 

National Central Library and the National Lending Library for Science and Technology'. 
The National Lending Library for Science and Technology at Boston Spa became fully 
operational in 1962. Its rapid loan service has had an important influence on library 
policy within the University. The National Central Library, at present in Bloomsbury, is 
to be transferred to Boston Spa. Its services, and the inter-library lending facilities based 
on it, are shared and valued by libraries all over the country. 
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43. Attempts have been made in the past to establish the extent 
of student pressure on the public libraries. No clear picture has 
resulted, partly because of the difficulty of determining what 
proportion of students were students of the University, partly 
because of the size of the metropolitan area and the multiplicity 
of* authorities. We have not ourselves felt justified in mounting a 
complex exercise in fact-finding when the prospect of reaching 
firm conclusions within the time available to us seemed remote 
(para. 80). 

44. The special libraries of the London area are notable both for 
their strength and their variety. They range from the libraries of 
government departments, whose importance and accessibility 
varies widely, to those of private foundations and trusts, of which 
the Wellcome Historical Medical Library and Dr. Williams’s 
Library are outstanding examples. They make an immense contri- 
bution to the resources available to members of the University. 

45. It is not possible to examine here all the categories of 
libraries which may properly be classified as ‘special libraries’, let 
alone to itemize their individual collections. But three of them call 
for particular comment. 

46. London is the headquarters of the great majority of the 
learned and professional societies, many of which, such as the Inns 
of Court, the Royal Society of Medicine, the Chemical Society, 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, the engineering institu- 
tions, and the Society of Antiquaries, maintain splendid libraries. 
Generally speaking, membership of the society is a condition of 
access to the society’s library, and membership is governed, in the 
first instance, by the possession of appropriate professional or 
other qualifications. Some societies, however, such as the Royal 
Anthropological Institute and the Library Association, admit to 
membership students who are not professionally qualified. Others 
again — the Royal Institute of International Affairs and the Royal 
Geographical Society arc examples — readily allow the use of their 
libraries by properly accredited research workers of the University. 

47. Clearly the London-based researcher gains enormously from 
the presence in the capital city of the libraries of the learned and 
professional societies. Because, moreover, of the increasing cost 
and difficulty of maintaining large research collections in central 
London, a number of these societies have entered into mutually 
advantageous agreements with one or another of the institutions 
of the University, whereby their libraries have been given free 
accommodation and sendees within the shelter of the University 
and members of the University, in return, given access to them. 
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Examples of such agreements are those entered into between the 
Royal Historical Society and University College, the Numismatic 
Society and the Warburg Institute, the British Psychological 
Society and the University Library, and the Hellenic and Roman 
Societies and the Institute of Classical Studies (see paras. 12, 23, 
28), 



48. In some instances a .society’s library lias been wholly assimil- 
ated with that of the host institution; in others its separate 
identity has been preserved. We welcome either of these arrange- 
ments, which have greatly enriched the total resources of the 
University. It is proper to add, however, that so long as a society’s 
library is subject to withdrawal, however remote the contingency, 
it cannot be fully integrated with general library policy and some 
duplication with the University’s own resources must result. 



49. A second category of special libraries is that of the libraries 
of industrial and commercial firms. In marked contrast to the 
situation prevailing in many other university towns, there has been 
little collaboration between these libraries and those of the 
University. The principal reasons for this are the presence of such 
sources of information as the National Reference Library of 
Science and Invention and the dispersion of the University’s own 
resources in science and technology among a number of w.uci)- 
sepaiated Schools, The libraries of private firms, banks, business 
houses and the like, arc, of course, frequently consulted by 
research workers in the University, and the libraries of the 
University are often made available both for reference aud through 
inter-library loans to research workers in industry and commerce, 
But the existence of industrial and commercial libraries has had 
little impact on the development of the stock and services of the 
libraries of the University. 



50. It would be ungrateful not to mention one further category 
of special libraries — the subscription libraries. Greatest of them 
all, and unique in the wealth of its resources, the London Library 
is cherished by many members of the University both as a 
reference and as a lending library. Through its institutional 
subscription it is a valuable source of research material for libraries 
of the University also. Lewis’s Medical and Scientific Library' and 
the Law Notes Lending Library, though they do not provide for 
reference needs, arc of great value in supplying copies of books 
both to libraries and to individual subscribers. 
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51. Finally, consideration must he given to the libraries of other 
institutions oi' higher education in the London area. Until recent 
years the overwhelming majority of students pursuing courses of 
degree standard in London were students of the Univer- 
sity — internal students in its Schools and Colleges or in institu- 
tions with recognized teachers, external students following courses 
at other colleges or engaged in private study. Students at teacher- 
training colleges were associated with the University through the 
Institute of Education and had access to the University Library, 
The library needs of all these students were thus catered lor, to a 
greater or less extent, by the University. 



52, The establishment of the City University and Brunei Univer- 
sity, the formation of the Council of National Academic Awards 
(CNAA) and its approval of a growing number of degree courses, 
particularly in the newly constituted polytechnics, and the 
creation of the Open University have radically changed this 
situation. There has been a great diversification in the provision of 
degree courses in London and, in consequence, a diversification of 
academic library provision also, 'flic institution of the Bachelor of 
Education degree within the University itself is leading to an 
improvement in the standard of the libraries of the colleges of 
education, and this, too, constitutes a new element in the library 
picture. 



53. What is the future of this academic library provision to be? 
So far, the relatively high degree of development of the libraries of 
the University lias called for hospitality on their part to the staff 
and students of these newer institutions of learning and higher 
education rather than for the establishment of reciprocal library 
services. Individual teachers of the recently-founded universities 
have been given research facilities, and undergraduate and other 
students library privileges, in some instances beyond those 
normally accorded to students of other universities. Some discus- 
sions, moreover, have been held with departments in the new 
polytechnics on the future effects of the transfer of external 
students of the University from London degree courses to those of 
the CNAA. Blit there has been little, if any, formal discussion on 
the possibilities of rationalizing academic library provision in the 
future, as the size and range of the libruries.of the new universities, 
polytechnics and other institutions increase. 
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III. A PROPOSED LIBRARIES COUNCIL 
OF THE UNIVERSITY 



54. The Committee of Vice-Chancellors and Principals, in March 
1971, invited all universities to consider- the possibilities, not only 
of ‘collaboration on a national scale in academic provision’, but 
also of ‘local rationalization and co-operation’ among libraries. 
Such consideration and discussion could, of course, and in some 
instances should, take place between individual libraries inside and 
outside the University. But there are also broad issues of policy 
that concern the University as a whole. 



55. For this reason, as well as for the even more important 
purpose of securing the most effective degree of rationalization 
and co-operation within the federal University of London itself 
(see para. 36), a central statutory body within the University is 
required to keep the library provision of the University under 
continuous review and to make recommendations on library 
matters to the Senate. 



56, We recommend, therefore, the establishment of a Libraries 
Council as a Council of the Senate, to secure the development of 
the library resources of the University on the most rational lines, 
to discuss and recommend measures for co operation and co- 
ordination with the library resources of the London area in 
general, and to have responsibility for the central library services 
of the University. This responsibility should include the University 
Library (at present under a Library Committc of the Senate), the 
Depository Library (at present under a Committc of Management 
of the Senate), and a range of new services, such as the provision 
of union catalogues and of information services, that can best be 
developed centrally. The Libraries Council would not, of course, 
have direct control over the libraries of Colleges, Schools and 
Institutes, which must remain the responsibility of the individual 
institutions and receive their financial support through them. But 
the Council should have lunds at its disposal to stimulate, by 
relatively small, supplementary, car-marked grants, the rationaliza- 
tion of library resources. 
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57. Details of the proposed Libraries Council and its mode of 
operation are given in Chapter VIII, but the recommendation for 
its establishment is made here, since it is fundamental to many of 
the other recommendations that appear in subsequent chapters. 
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SUMMARY OF RETURNS TO THE UNIVERSITY GRANTS COMMITTEE OF FACILITIES 
AND EXPENDITURE IN LIBRARIES OF THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 1 969-70 
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TABLE II 

LIBRARIES OFTHE POSTGRADUATE 
MEDICAL FEDERATION 



Facilities , 1 969-70 





Volumes 

(Thousands) 


Places 

for 

Readers 


Royal Postgraduate Medical School 


18 


120 


Institute of Basic Medical Sciences 


Shares Royal College of 
Surgeons’ Library 


Institute of Cancer Research 1 


24 


30 


Institute of Cardiology 


2 


16 


Institute of Child Health 


5 


50 


Institute of Dental Surgery 


4 


22 


Institute of Dermatology 


3 


17 


Institute of Diseases of the Chest 


12 


25 


Institute of Laryngology and 
Otology 

Institute o f Neurology 
Institute of Obstetrics and 


2 


30 


12 


26 


Gynaecology 


1 


33 


Institute of Ophthalmology 


11 


33 


Institute of Orthopaedics 


7 


29 


Institute of Psychiatry 


24 


60 


Institute of Urology 


1 

126,000 


22 

513 



1. The Imtitutc of Cancer Research is not grant-aided and is therefore not included in the 
returns of the University Grants Committee. 
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TABLE III 

LIBRARIES OF SCHOOLS NOT IN RECEIPT OF 
CHANTS FROM THE UNIVERSITY GRANTS COMMITTEE 





Library Statistics 






Volumes 

(Thousands) 


Places foi 
Readers 


King’s College: 

Theological 

Department 


Library 

incorporated in 
Kings College 
Library 


— 


New College 


32 


36 


Richmond College 


15 


12 


Lister Institute of 
Preventive Medicine 


10 


10 


Heythrop College 


150 


144 
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TABLE IV 

ANALYSIS OF READERSHIP OF THE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, 

1969-70 



There arc three types of Library ticket: 

(a) Permanent tickets , issued to Appointed Teachers of the 
University, Senior Administrative Officers and Members of the 
Court. No figure is available for those in this category using the 
Library in 1969-70. 



(b) General tickets , renewed annually, can 
follows: 


be analysed as 


Academic staff (excluding those entitled 
to special permanent tickets) 


898 


Internal students (postgraduate) 


3,971 


External students (postgraduate) 


163 


Internal students (undergraduate) 


6,162 


External students (undergraduate) 


2,859 


Students of Colleges of Education 


724 


Extra-mural students 


295 


Administrative staff 


350 


Members of Convocation 


2,959 


London University Graduates (not members 
of Convocation) 


356 


Others 


435 




Total 19,1 12 



(c) Reference tickets , issued to members of staff 
and research students of other institutions of 
higher education and to other research workers. 



Total 



2,614 
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I I 

PROVISION FOR UNDERGRADUATE 
STUDIES 

(WITH SOME REFERENCE TO EXTRA-MURAL AND POSTGRADUATE STUDIES) 



I. INTERNAL UNDERGRADUATES 



The Role of the College Library 

58. The first allegiance of the internal undergraduate in London is 
to the School or College of which he is a member. Schools and 
Colleges differ in size, in the range of disciplines they cover, and in 
their distance from the University’s central site and from each 
other. But, small or large, near to the central services of the 
University or far from them, the Schools and Colleges live a life of 
their own, displaying some of the characteristics of independent 
universities. And, just as the loyalty of the undergraduate is given 
first and foremost to his School or College, so the libraries of these 
institutions, whatever their size and quality, recognize a primary 
responsibility to their own students and staff. The quasi- 
'independent character of the London Colleges, their geographical 
location, together with the very large number of their students, all 
make it impracticable for the University to provide centrally lor 
the library needs of its undergraduate population. Schools and 
Colleges, we think, should be mainly self-sufficient in the pro- 
vision of books for their undergraduate members. 



59. But no College library caters for undergraduates alone, nor 
should library provision for undergraduates be too sharply dis- 
tinguished from that which is made for advanced study and 
research. It is not enough to ensure that the undergraduate has 
access to prescribed and recommended books. He must be 
‘exposed’ to his subject, able to grasp for himself its breadth and 
its depth, and able to browse at leisure among the library shelves. 
This is an important part of a university education, and it is 
undesirable, on academic and intellectual grounds, that books 
provided for undergraduates within a College library should be 
divorced from the working research collections in the same 
subject. There is an undoubted advantage to be gained from the 
organization of the library’s resources in open-access subject 
libraries each corresponding to a recognized academic discipline. 
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and, apart from ‘reserved* collections, the undergraduate should 
have the use of them all. Because, moreover, a university educa- 
tion does not consist merely in the passing of examinations or in 
‘continuous assessment*, a College hbrary should seek to provide 
for the wider needs of the undergraduate, and not solely for the 
demands of his academic curriculum. The Shaw Library of general 
literature at the London School of Economics, the R.C. Trevelyan 
Library at Birkbeck College, and the Haldane Library at Imperial 
College arc examples of such provision. 



The Role of the University Library 

60. While the School and College libraries rightly aim at a high 
degree of self-sufficiency in providing for the needs of under- 
graduates, the University Library supports and supplements the 
College libraries; it affords access to a large range of materials not 
available in the libraries of the special Schools; and for the 
students of the smaller Colleges it fills a real need in giving them 
the freedom of a large library. 

61. All internal students, and all external students also 
(paras. 83-90), are entitled to use the University Library, and the 
demand upon its resources is heavy (see Table IV). Student 
numbers arc still rising, and there is pressure, too, from the 
expansion in fields of study. But the figures for loans over the past 
three years have remained static— 129,406, 127,961, and 127,858. 
We believe that this reflects, not a levelling-off in demand, but an 
inadequacy of supply, which could only be overcome by a more 
extensive duplication of copies of books in demand, and a 
shortening of the period of loan. These measures would require 
greater financial resources than arc at present available. We think 
that both arc desirable but that they should be considered in 
relation to a change in the role of the University Library. 

62. The Library has adopted a policy of grouping a major part of 
its resources in open-access subject libraries. This policy, which is 
being increasingly applied, has been generally welcomed. There is a 
strong feeling, however, both in Boards of Studies and among 
individual teachers, that the value and use of these libraries would 
be still further enhanced if the collections themselves were ‘tied* 
collections. School and College libraries generally permit their 
books to be borrowed, and it is a frequent complaint among 
undergraduates that the books they need are out on loan both 
from their College library and from the University Library. We 
believe that the library provision of the University as a whole 
would be greatly benefited if in one central library the under- 
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graduate could be reasonably certain that the books he needs were 
always available for consultation. We recommend that the Univer- 
sity Library should progressively become a reference library 
primarily, and only secondarily a lending library, providing a loan 
service mainly by the duplication of copies. 

63. The corollary of this recommendation is the provision of 
more generous accommodation for readers. Even in present 
circumstances, this accommodation is no more than adequate. 
Some evidence, indeed, has been presented to us to suggest that 
undergraduates arc discouraged from using the Library by the 
difficulty not only of obtaining books but of finding seats. In any 
event, the space for readers is far short of what will be required to 
meet the expanding needs of the nineteen-seventies; and if the 
Library is now to function primarily as a reference library, whose 
books must be consulted in the Library itself, the number of scats 
for readers should be greatly increased. We recommend that more 
scats for readers be provided in the University Library. 

64. A further, but related, problem is that of the hours during 
which the Library should remain open. At present it closes at 9 
p.m. on an ordinary working day and at 5.30 p.m. on Saturdays. It 
is not open on Sundays. Birkbeck College, which is next door to 
the Library and whose undergraduate members mostly attend the 
College in the evening, has specifically recommended that the 
usual closing hour should not be earlier than 1 1 p.m. Many 
university libraries in the United States of America and Canada 
terrain open to an even later hour. They open also on Sunday 
afternoons, and Sunday opening is practised by certain libraries in 
this country, ’n London, where the conditions which obtain in 
students’ flats and lodgings arc too seldom conducive to serious 
reading, the heavy use of the Library on Saturday afternoons is 
perhaps an indication that many undergraduates, not merely those 
of Birkbeck, would welcome the opportunity of working in the 
peace and quiet of the Library late in the evenings — and also, 
perhaps, at weekends. We are aware of the formidable financial 
and administrative difficulties involved in sueh a proposal — not 
least that the Library' has no separate entrance and must be 
approached through the Senate House. We recommend, never- 
theless, that the hours of opening of the University Library be 
extended, for a trial period at least, both in the evenings and on 
Sunday's. 

65. Two further suggestions have been made to us. The first is for 
the establishment of undergraduate reading rooms on the central 
site, bur outside the University Library, equipped with books, 
provided with supervisory, though not necessarily professional 
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staff, and kept open both in the evenings and at the weekends. 
The second is that quiet study accommodation should be found, 
also on the central site, where undergraduates could bring their 
own books to read but where no others would be provided. We do 
not favour either of these proposals. Site values in Bloomsbury are 
extremely high; there is intense competition for space; and if 
reading rooms for undergraduates arc to be established they 
should be, we think, inside the University Libra'ry and not outside 
it. 



Inter-collegiate A rrangem cn ts 

66. It has been customary to allow undergraduates from one 
College, who arc attending classes in subjects mainly or wholly 
taught at another, the free use of the relevant library resources of 
the College they arc visiting. This is an important privilege, and 
one that it is essential to maintain. One of the most impressive 
features of the University in the past has been the willingness of 
Schools and Colleges to share their teaching and library resources. 
The ‘History School’, for example, with its great variety of 
‘optional’ and ‘special’ subjects, has derived perhaps its greatest 
strength from the inter-collegiate character of its teaching. The 
growth of student numbers, however, has meant an increasing 
pressure on readers’ places in College and School libraries. To 
relieve this pressure, in so far as inter-collegiate students arc 
concerned, we recommend that all Colleges should provide in their 
own libraries the basic texts and prescribed books required by 
those of their students who arc attending classes in subjects taught 
elsewhere, but that they .should not, of course, attempt to build 
up comprehensive collections in these subjects. Inter-collegiate 
teaching implies the fullest use of the special resources of a 
particular library, not their duplication. 

67. Given that College libraries are essentially scl Sufficient in 
the provision of books for their own undergraduates, that the 
University Library supplies a reference collection and a supple- 
mentary loan service, and that the facilities for inter-collegiate 
students are maintained, we do not think that undergraduates 
should have a general right of access to all School and College 
libraries. Access should be given to them for reference purposes in 
particular subjects on the recommendation of their teachers. 

Library Provision in Law 

68. Four Schools — King’s College, the London School of 
Economics, Queen Mary College and University College — provide 



undergraduate teaching in law. Formerly this was done on an 
in ter- collegiate basis and there was a de facto specialization in the 
various branches of law in the libraries of the Schools concerned. 
Partly because of the rise in student numbers, these inter-collegiate 
arrangements no longer obtain, and it is now generally agreed that 
in law, as in other fields of study, each College must provide the 
literature necessary to support its own undergraduate teaching. 
The recommendations of the Committee on Legal Education (the 
Ormrod Committee) 1 that there should be an all-graduate entry 
into the legal profession carry with them the implication that the 
numbers of law students will increase. Should there be an 
expansion of numbers in the Colleges of the University, this would 
justify an even more comprehensive coverage of legal literature in 
each College library. 

69. Legal literature is notoriously expensive. Law books, more- 
over, arc usually large and occupy a great deal of space. Students 
need to refer to them constantly. They necessarily spend a high 
proportion of their time in their libraries, and for this reason, 
they, too, like the literature they consult, demand a great deal of 
space — more, we arc informed, than the students of any other 
subject. We draw attention, therefore, both to the financial and to 
the accommodation problems which confront the College law 
libraries. 

70. It has been suggested to us that a central undergraduate law 
library should be established in the University. In our opinion such 
a library would be unlikely to replace the law collections in the 
College libraries and would never be more than supplementary to 
them. The law collection in the University Library, we think, 
serves this supplementary purpose (as well as the demands of 
external students) and would do so more effectively if it were 
developed and organized as an open-access subject library. We 
recommend that a subject library in law be organized in the 
University Library. 



Reference Hooks , Multiple Copies, Library Use 

71. It is the duty of a College library to provide reference copies 
of all books prescribed for undergraduate reading. It should also 
provide multiple copies of standard books and monographs 
required by large numbers of students. This is the more obviously 
important in subjects such as law and medicine, where many of 
the basic works are so expensive that undergraduates cannot be 
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expected to buy them for themselves. But multiple copies of 
important monographs arc required in arts subjects generally. Nor 
should it be forgotten that prescribed books for one course arc 
often recommended, or background, reading for another. We 
commend the practice adopted by some libraries of ordering an 
additional copy of any particular book so soon as two or more 
students have asked for a copy which is on loan to be reserved for 
them. 

72. When multiple copies of books arc provided, at least one 
should be for reference only and therefore always available for 
consultation. 

73. A sudden demand by a group of undergraduates for a 
particular book or books is embarrassing to the library and 
frustrating to the undergraduate. Teachers, perhaps, arc not always 
sufficiently aware of this, when setting students’ essays or 
beginning a group project. Wc think that much time and trouble 
could be saved if reading lists for lecture courses and for vacations 
were circulated, as a matter of routine, both to the College library 
and to the University Library well before lectures or vacations 
begin; if essay topics were notified to members of the library staff 
in time for them to anticipate an impending demand by recalling 
books on loan or ordering additional copies; and if each academic 
department established close liaison with the appropriate depart- 
ment of the College library. 

74. Undergraduates often need to consult for short periods 
articles in learned journals which are in short supply or which the 
College library docs not hold. This difficulty would be greatly 
cased if, as recommended by the Committee on Libraries of the 
University Grants Committee, the copyright legislation governing 
the supply of photocopies by libraries were amended. 2 Wc endorse 
this recommendation. 



Book-buying by Undergraduates 

75. The maintenance grant to undergraduates includes a notional 
allowance for the purchase of books, instruments and materials. 
Wc have not had time to make any thorough examination of the 
extent to which undergraduates in London spend this notional 
grant, But wc carried out a sample survey in three Colleges: at 
University College, as a large College with Dillon’s University 
Bookshop on its doorstep; at Queen Mary College, as a medium- 

2, Report of the Commit ee on Libraries, para. 496, 
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sized College remote from the central University site but with a 
branch of Dillon’s Bookshop on its campus; and at Westfield 
College, as a small College distant both from the central site and 
from all academic bookshops. 

76. Our enquiry, addressed to a group of first-year under- 
graduates in various departments, made no claim to statistical 
reliability. But vve arc satisfied that it indicated a reasonably high 
average expenditure, a number of undergraduates spending more 
than their notional allowance, and a number, of course, con- 
siderably less. We found no marked difference in the level of 
book-buying by arts students and science students. Nor did it 
appear that the presence or absence of a bookshop near a College 
greatly affected these habits. Nevertheless, we remain firmly of the 
opinion that the presence of a bookshop is an amenity muchto be 
desired. 

77. We share the view, which the National Union of Students has 
expressed, that more guidance could with advantage be given to 
undergraduates by members of the academic staff in the selection 
of the books they should buy. 3 



Libraries in Halls of Residence and Students' Unions 

78. We think that halls of residence should set aside rooms for 
private study and that these should he furnished with the basic 
works of reference that undergraduates need. We suggest that 
committees of the halls should consult either with the University 
Library or with the appropriate College library on the selection of 
these books. 

79. Student union societies in the University appear to make 
little or no provision for books. If the College libraries and the 
University Library provide adequate resources bo th academically 
and more generally, there is perhaps little need for such provision. 
But, since we have received no evidence on this point from the 
student bodies, we ’ 'commend that the Libraries Council should 
initiate an enquiry with them. 



Other Library Facilities 

80. Many undergraduates regularly make use of the reading 
rooms and lending facilities of the public libraries in London, 



3. Report of the Committee ott Libraries, para. 1 23. 
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either because their College libraries are too small or too far from 
their lodgings, or because they find that the books they require are 
already out on loan both from their College libraries and from the 
University Library. It has not been possible to quantify the use of 
public libraries by students of the University, for reasons which we 
have already stated (para. 43). Its extent would probably be 
reduced if the measures which we have recommended for the 
improvement of the facilities of the University Library were 
adopted (paras. 62*64). But we suggest that the Libraries Council 
should enter into discussions with the Association of London 
Chief Librarians with the object of mounting an enquiry, not only 
into student use of the public libraries, but into the full extent of 
the interaction of the public and the University libraries generally, 
so that joint or co-operative measures may be devised to alleviate 
difficulties and to rationalize library provision. 

81. The library needs of students living away from London arc to 
a considerable extent met during vacations through the arrange- 
ments sponsored by the Standing Conference of National and 
University Libraries. Under these, students from one university are 
allowed to read in the library of another near their homes. We 
appreciate, however, that in some instances undergraduates would 
benefit from the provision of a postal sendee by the College 
libraries. 



Instruction in the Use of Libraries 

82. We commend the practice of giving instruction to under- 
graduates, at the beginning of their university career, in the use of 
their College libraries. It is beyond our terms of reference to 
discuss the methods of such instruction, but we think it should 
always be designed to cover other relevant resources both in the 
University and outside it in the London area. 



II. EXTERNAL UNDERGRADUATES 



83. The problem of library provision for external under- 
graduates is essentially one affecting the University Library. 
External undergraduates have no access as of right to other 
libraries of the University, though external postgraduate students 
are normally accorded facilities both in School and in Institute 
libraries. But, in theory at least, all external students are entitled 
to all the services — reference, lending, bibliographical and 
photocopying — that the University Library provides. 
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84. In practice the extent Lo which these services are available 
varies according to the student’s place of residence. Overseas 
students arc able to use only the bibliographical and photo- 
copying services, since the Library does not lend books abroad. 
External students in the United Kingdom but living outside the 
London area can rarely consult the Library for reference purposes, 
and their employment of its postal lending service, never very 
widely used, has tended to diminish in recent years for three main 
reasons: the high costs of postage (borrowers pay the charges in 
both directions); the short supply of books in great demand (the 
Library has never pursued a policy of extensive duplication); and 
the improved facilities available to external students elsewhere (in 
colleges where they may he following courses, in public libraries, 
and in the supply of relatively cheap paper-hack editions). Only 
those external students, therefore, who live or work in the London 
area can avail themselves fully of the sendees of the University 
Library. 

85. Of the 23,000 registered readers in the Library in 1969/70, 
13 per cent were external students, representing about 14.3 per 
cent of the total of 21,464 external students in the United 
Kingdom. They accounted for 20 per cent of all books borrowed, 
Nearly 90 per cent of these external students registered with the 
Library were undergraduates, and, of the books borrowed by 
external students, they accounted for 70 per cent, 

86. The number of external undergraduates has risen rapidly in 
recent years. It is probable, however, that the trend will now be 
reversed. Many new opportunities for students to obtain degrees 
have been created, by the establishment in 1964, for example, of 
the Council for National Academic Awards, empowered by its 
charter to grant degrees to students enrolled in polytechnics and 
other colleges of further education, and by the foundation in 1969 
of the Open University. Indeed, a first report of a committee set 
up by the Council for External Students to consider the future of 
the external degree system suggests that by the end of the 1 970’s 
it may be quite exceptional for any college which accepts full-time 
students for degree work to present them for external examination 
by the University. It suggests also that the principal concern of the 
external system in the future should be with the private and 
part-time student, who should be able to obtain a degree inclose 
consonance with that available to the internal student. At present 
there are about 7,000 home study students registered with the 
University in the United Kingdom, and about 2,000 overseas. 



4. University of London. The future of the External System . First Report. September 
1970. 



87. Naturally, there can be no abrupt withdrawal of facilities at 
present enjoyed by external students enrolled in polytechnics and 
other institutions of further education, and we arc convinced that, 
whatever the final shape of the external system, the University 
Library must continue to provide facilities for the external student 
both in the short term and in the long, though the numbers of 
such students may eventually diminish. We recognize that only 
those who live or work in the London area can fully avail 
themselves of these facilities, but we believe it important to affirm 
the principle that every external student, like every internal 
student, should have the right of access to the University Library. 



88. We have, however, recommended that the role of the Univer- 
sity Library as a lending library should be subordinated to its role 
as a reference library (para. 62). For the external student, 
particularly for the private and part-time student, this recom- 
mendation could have a severely restrictive effect. It is, of course, 
intended that the Library will continue to perform a lending 
function, but this will be mainly by the duplication of books 
already on its shelves. While, therefore, wc recommend an 
enhanced reference function for the Library, wc also recommend 
that the Library, in implementing this policy by stages, should give 
particular consideration to the needs of external students for 
borrowing facilities and the extent to which improved or alter- 
native provision can be made. 



89. One possible solution to this problem would be the creation 
within the Library of a special loan collection for external 
students on the lines of, and even associated with, the existing 
Extra-Mural Library of 142,000 volumes. Such a collection would 
need to be separately financed. At present the Library receives no 
special funds for its services to external students, but the fact that 
it does cater for them is taken into account in assessing the 
Library grant. On the other hand it receives special funds from the 
Extra-Mural Department for the Extra-Mural Library, which 
provides the books for the University’s extra-mural classes. We 
suggest that a special loan service for external students, in addition 
to the privileges they already enjoy in the University Library, 
might be similarly financed through the External Department. We 
suggest, further, that a combination of a special external student 
loan collection with the Extra-Mural Library, with appropriate 
safeguards for the extra-mural classes, would provide a more 
efficient use of library resources; and we recommend that the 
Libraries Council should initiate discussions on these matters with 
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the Council for External Students and the Council for Extra-Mural 
Studies. 

90. In evidence submitted to the Committee on Non-Vocational 
Adult Education, certain organizations have proposed the estab- 
lishment of ‘area or regional collections’ of books to serve the 
requirements both of all adult education classes and of students of 
the Open University. It would be natural and logical that external 
students should share in the use of such collections, and we 
recommend that the Libraries Council should examine the 
practicability of extending such facilities, should they be estab- 
lished, to provide for the needs of external students in all parts of 
the country. 



III. EXTRA-MURAL STUDIES 



91. Although extra-mural studies are quite distinct from under- 
graduate studies, the Extra-Mural Library within the University 
Library can most conveniently be considered here. The activities 
of the Extra-Mural Department of the University are the most 
extensive of any in the country and the library built up to support 
them is the largest of its kind. The fact that this library has 
developed, by a historical accident, as an activity of the University 
Library seems to us to have been beneficial. It has resulted in a 
close co-operation between the Department of Extra-Mural 
Studies and the University Library in all aspects of library 
provision for extra-mural students — including the right of these 
students to become members of the University Library. There has 
been a flexible interchange in staff between the two libraries; the 
stocks of which are separately organized; it has been possible to 
use the books of the Extra-Mural Library, when not required for 
class purposes, for the benefit of undergraduate students; and for 
many years shelf space within the University Library, which might 
otherwise have remained under-used, was fully exploited. There is 
now an urgent need to re-house the Extra-Mural Library, but we 
believe that this should be done in such a manner as to ensure the 
continuance of the present relationship and its possible further 
development in the ways we have suggested above (paras. 89 and 
90). 
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IV. PROVISION FOR POSTGRADUATE STUDIES AS AN 
EXTENSION OF UNDERGRADUATE STUDIES 



92. We have said that library provision for undergraduates in 
School or College libraries ought not to be too sharply disting- 
uished from that which is made for advanced study and research 
(para. ,59). There is a further category of students, other than 
undergraduates and research students, whose numbers have greatly 
increased in the last five or six years. These are the postgraduate 
students preparing for the ‘taught’ Master’s degree, in part based 
on ‘course work* and written examinations and partly also, in 
many instances, on the writing of a short dissertation or extended 
essay. The number of candidates for this type of degree rose from 
495 in 1965/66 to 2,066 in 1968/69, to 2,886 in 1969/70 and to 
2,669 in 1970/71. With them may be grouped those postgraduate 
students who are reading for such advanced qualifications as the 
graduate certificate in education or one of the several postgraduate 
diplomas offered by the University. 

93. The library needs of these students are in some respects so 
similar to those of undergraduates that the genera! principle, that a 
School or College library should be mainly self-sufficient in the 
provision of books for its undergraduate members, applies to these 
students also. The inter-collegiate principle (para. 66) also applies, 
that when a particular subject, or a particular branch of that 
subject, is taught at a particular College only, postgraduate 
students trom other Schools or Institutes, who arc working with 
the teacher concerned, should be given access to the relevant 
subject collection in the College library; and this access, we think, 
should be a recognized element in the relationship between 
teacher, library and student. 

94. But postgraduate students in this category, in preparing their 
dissertations or essays, may also need to consult resources for 
advanced study and research beyond those which are available to 
them in the libraries in which they normally work. We 
recommend, therefore, that such students should be given access, 
as and when necessary, to the books and periodicals they require 
in the libraries of other Schools and Colleges or of Institutes, 
cither directly, for specified periods, or by making them available 
on short-term deposit in another library of the University. 

95. Clearly, the great increase In the number of Master’s degree 
candidates is likely to impose increasing burdens both on College 
libraries and on the University Library. We appreciate that the 
distribution of library resources is associated with the distribution 
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of teaching resources. We think that the Libraries Council will 
have an important function to perform in promoting agreement 
between College libraries and the University Library on the 
provision of highly specialized books for specialized courses for 
Master’s degrees followed by small numbers of students. 
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III 



PROVISION FOR ADVANCED STUDY 
AND RESEARCH 



I. THE GENERAL PATTERN 

96. Provision for advanced study and research is one of the most 
complex problems with which we are called upon to deal. There is. 
of course, no hard and fast line between provision for under- 
graduate studies and provision for more advanced studies, and the 
introduction of the ‘taught’ Master’s degree, to which we referred 
in Chapter II, has blurred the distinction still further. Students ai 
every level need to have access to some research collections, and 
perhaps to individual items in all research collections. In the 
libraries of the general Colleges and special Schools, as also in the 
University Library, one kind of provision shades into the other. 
The libraries of the postgraduate Institutes, on the other hand, are 
predominantly research libraries, reserved, for the most part, for 
the use of the graduate student and the mature scholar and limited 
to particular subject fields. The development of separately 
organized subject libraries within the University Library, such as 
the Palaeography and Psychology Libraries (paras. 164, 200), 
extends the central provision for research to subjects where no 
Institute library exists. The extent to which a School library 
should develop its resources to meet the needs of advanced study 
and research within the School itself must vary widely. But in 
some subjects School provision is and should be the primary 
research resource within the University. There is thus a two-tier 
structure of research provision in the University, one in the sector 
of the Schools and Colleges, the other in the central University 
sector, in the Institutes and the University Library. 

97. Some of these libraries, in both sectors, have not only a 
national but an international reputation. They serve the needs of a 
very large body of the University’s own members. But they serve 
also the world of learning, attracting scholars from all parts of the 
United Kingdom and from overseas. Their policies on acquisitions 
should always take account of the presence and availability of the 
great national libraries and other research collections in London, 
-above all of the British Museum Library. But, as University 
libraries, they arc able to fulfil functions which, by the nature of 
things, the national reference collections could not fulfil, or could 
not fulfil so well — a teaching function in the proper ordering and 
display, for example, of types of research material in open-access 
subject libraries; an information and bibliographical function; and 
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the function of providing that immediacy of access to the printed 
sources, the works of reference and the monographic literature, 
which is so vital to the graduate student and the researcher. As 
University libraries also, their collections must be built up in such 
a way as to ensure that no undue burden Is placed by members of 
the University upon the stock and accommodation of the British 
Museum Library and other London libraries. 

98. As we have already pointed out (para. J9), the postgraduate 
Institutes of the University, other than the medical Institutes, are 
all, with the present exception of the Courtauld Institute, grouped 
together on tne central University site, close to one another and to 
the University Library. 1 All are financed as central activities by 
the Senate; together with the University Library, they contain 
over onc-and-thrce-quartcr million books, as compared with three 
million in the other libraries of the University; and most are 
closely concerned with advanced study and research in the 
humanities and in area studies. 

99. In the sphere of social studies, two of these libraries, those of 
the Institutes of Advanced Legal Studies and of Education, are 
pre eminent in their own special fields, and a third, that of the 
Institute of Commonwealth Studies, is closely involved. But apart 
from these libraries and the important Goldsmiths’ Library of 
early economic literature in the University Library, central 
provision for research in the social sciences is completely over- 
shadowed by provision in the Schools — in the School of Oriental 
and African Studies and, above all, in the London School of 
Economics. One of these Schools is on the central University site; 
the other is not far from it. 

100. In science and technology no School library performs the 
role which the library of the London School of Economies 
performs for social studies. Nor is there any central provision 
comparable to that available for the humanities and area studies. 
With this reservation, the major collections for advanced study and 
research, in the School sector as well as in the central University 
sector, are to lie found in libraries (including the library of 
University College) within or near that famous ‘learned square 
mile’ in Bloomsbury which contains one of the greatest concentra- 
tions of library resources in the world. 

101. This said, it must also be said that despite the proximity of 
these rich research collections one to another, there has been little 
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co-ordination of the policies of the libraries concerned. This is true 
even of the central Institutes and the University Library itself. 
Institute libraries, School libraries, College libraries have all 
developed independently, Is a closer co-ordination required? Are 
changes of policy necessary? Is the pattern that has emerged of 
provision for advanced study and research in the various subject- 
fields satisfactory? Has it led to a wasteful use of resources? 

102. In the course of this chapter we shall make a number of 
specific comments and proposals in relation to some of these 
matters, One question, that of ‘wasteful duplication*, we can deal 
with at the outset, Though we have not had sufficient funds to 
conduct a survey in depth, we have made some investigations into 
the overlap of holdings between the Institute libraries and the 
University Library. Our findings are tentative (see Appendix II). 
but we arc satisfied that the degree of overlap in the holdings of 
monographs is far less than is generally thought and is certainly 
not to be regarded as wasteful. A survey conducted by the Library 
Management Research Unit of Cambridge University Library, on 
our behalf, into the question of duplication in current acquisitions 
(Appendix III) confirms this opinion. There is a prima jade case 
l or a higher degree of rationalization in the holdings of periodicals, 
and further detailed surveys would yield more precise information 
on this point. But we think that the best way for the Libraries 
Council to ensure the rationalization of periodicals holdings is by 
initiating the union catalogue of periodicals which we recommend 
elsewhere (para. 293), We think also that, so far as monographs are 
concerned, knowledge of the degree of past duplication among the 
libraries of the University is far less important than the establish- 
ment of measures to ensure, in the future, the widest possible 
coverage with the essential minimum of duplication in specialized 
fields; to lead to an agreed policy for the most effective placing of 
material; and to provide for continuous consultation between the 
relevant libraries both within and outside the University, 



II. A PROPOSED STRUCTURE OF 
SUBJECT COMMITTEES 



1 03, For these reasons we recommend that the Libraries Council 
should establish subject committees, where necessary, to ensure 
the co-ordination of library provision iiWhe various subject-fields, 
Normally, these committees should be ^composed of representa- 
tives of Boards of Studies, of the libprfes of the University more 
particularly concerned, a nd oL ^ofner relevant libraries in the 
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London area. They should report to the Council on the ways in 
which to provide for the most effective development and conserva- 
tion of resources, and they should be entitled to recommend 
allocations of earmarked funds to promote the rationalization of 
the collection of research materials. They would be chiefly 
concerned with provision for advanced study and research, but 
they should also consider relevant aspects of provision for under- 
graduates. 

104. We recognize that in proposing these committees we shall he 
increasing the burden borne by some members of the academic 
and library staff.*. This can be mitigated by using, wherever 
possible, existing machinery, as, for example, the library sub- 
committees of Boards of Studies, by formidizing informal arrange- 
ments for consultation between library staffs, and by taking over 
established committees which in some areas already operate on the 
lines vve propose. To give full effect to the work of the committees 
it may be necessary to increase the number of subject specialists in 
some libraries. 

105. ' It is not intended that the committees should involve the 
most senior members of the academic and library staff, but rather 
that they should draw on subject specialists and on representatives 
of Boards of Studies, who would normally serve on no more than 
one committee*. The committee structure should he both econo- 
mical and flexible. 



106. In the detailed discussion of subject-fields which follows we 
have adopted in general the framework provided by the structure 
of Boards of Studies. But we recognize that some important 
subjects arc neglected by this procedure, and that in the ever- 
changing pattern of research new subjects arc constantly arising. 
We arc aware also that we have not referred to all important 
libraries outside the University. 

107. We deal first with those subjects that may be loosely 
grouped together as the humanities, then with area studies, social 
studies and science and technology. One subject, medicine, we 
reserve for a separate chapter. 



III. DETAILED CONSIDERATION O V 
SUBJECT AREAS 
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THE HUMANITIES 

History 

108. History is the subject-field which exemplifies the need for 
the co-ordination of resources on the widest scale. The archival 
riches of London, in the Public Record Office, the- British 
Museum, the National Maritime Museum, the India Office Library, 
and many other repositories, a*e unsurpassed, and rarely rivalled, 
anywhere in the world. And the printed collections match the 
archival. We need only mention, outside the University, the British 
Museum Library, the Guildhall Library and the great range of 
private libraries, from Dr. Williams’s Library, in the heart of the 
Bloomsbury complex, to the Wellcome Historical Medical Library 
on its fringe. Within the University, University College possesses 
outstanding collections (built up in co-operation with the Institute 
of Historical Research) in the history of the Americas and the 
history of London, and houses also such distinguished libraries as 
those of the Royal Historical Society, the Jewish Historical 
Society and the Folk-Lore Society. King’s College has important 
collections in the fields of military and colonial history, the 
London School of Economics in economic, social and inter- 
national history, and the School of Oriental and African Studies in 
the histories of Africa and of the Near and Far East. 

109. This list could be greatly extended. The Warburg Institute, 
for example, has magnificent collections for many areas of 
historical study, and there are important resources in other of the 
central Institutes, such as the Institute of Commonwealth Studies 
and the School of Slavonic and East European Studies. 

110. The central provision for history, however, is in the In- 
stitute of Historical Research and the University Library, in so far, 
that is, as the history of the United Kingdom, western Europe and 
the Americas is concerned. The Institute’s collections arc arranged 
in a series of seminar libraries each devoted to the history of a 
particular state or subject and principally composed of printed 
source materials, bibliographies, guides, works of reference and in 
series, and the like. It is the function of the University Library to 
provide the wider monographic literature, and the two libraries 
divide between them the responsibility for historical periodicals. 

111. This is a rational arrangement and should be the more 
effective because there is a direct communication between the 
Institute and the periodicals room of the University Library. But 
there are limitations in practice. So far as periodical literature is 
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concerned, many United States journals have been transferred 
from the Institute to the University Library and copies of the 
i Institute’s Bulletin made available to maintain them by exchange. 

But there are some 225 current titles to which both libraries 
* subscribe, and both sets are tor reference use only. 

1 1 2. There is no great duplication of monographic literature. But 
the ready access which users of the Institute need to monographs 
in the University Library has been hindered by two factors — the 
dispersed arrangement of historical material in various sections of 
the Library, and the fact that the Library is a lending library and 

has been unable to make adequate reference provision of its | 

monographic and other secondary literature. 

1 1 3. The Board of Studies in History, in a memorandum which is 1 

given in full in Appendix IV, has proposed the creation of a , 

‘History wing’ in the University Library with seating for at least 

200 readers and a ‘tied’ collection on open shelves of some 

250,000 volumes. It recommends also close collaboration between 

the Institute and the Library, and the establishment of a sub- 

committee of its own to ‘co-opcratc with the University Library 

on the general question of “tied” books’. 

1 14. We sympathize with these proposals, but recognize that any 
development of a ‘History wing* on the scale proposed must be a 
long-term project. We note with satisfaction, however, that the 
University Library, in line with its general policy of reorganizing 
its collections into subject libraries, has begun the establishment of 
a History Library which will bring together on open shelves all the 

relevant materials for the history of the United Kingdom and j 

western Europe in the Library under the supervision of subject 

specialists. We recommend that this library should become pre- j 

dominantly a reference collection and that, of books in regular 

demand, only duplicate copies should be lent. 1 

; i 

115. We recommend also that ‘rciu mcc only’ material in the 

University Library should be deposited, when required for short- ‘ 

term use, in tlie Institute of Historical Research, and that materials 
in the Institute should be made available for short-term reference 

use in the University Library. We believe that arrangements of this ) 

kind may lead to a reduction in the number of journals, of works- 
in series and of ‘fringe’ material at present duplicated in the two 
libraries to an extent beyond that which seems to be justified. 

116. Finally, we think that there should be much closer consult- j 

ation between the Institute and the University Library on the 

development of their collections. We recommend that an ad hoc 
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working party of the two bodies should be set up to review 
policies and make proposals for a closer working relationship. 

117. We welcome the proposal of the Board of Studies in History 
that a sub-committee of the Board should be established to 
co-operate with the University Library on the question of ‘tied* 
books. But this, we think, is only one aspect of the much more 
comprehensive task that such a committee should undertake — the 
task, that is, of providing for continuous consultation between the 
relevant libraries within and outside the University. 



History of Art and the Fine Arts 

118. The main collections in the history of art arc in the 
Courtauld Institute, the Warburg Institute, the School of Oriental 
and African Studies, the University Library and University 
College, where the Slade .School is the only school of art in the 
University. They will be brought into close proximity when the 
Courtauld Institute is able to move to the site adjoining its own 
Galleries and the Warburg Institute. The Percival David Found- 
ation of Chinese Art, which is administered by the School of 
Oriental and African Studies, maintains a separate collection on 
Chinese ceramics, jade and art. Outside the University the British 
Library of Art of the Victoria and Albert Museum is one of the 
outstanding special reference collections in the country. The 
National Libraries Committee has recommended that its future 
development should be co-ordinated with that of the British 
Library.* Wc hope that this co-ordination will extend also to the 
libraries of the University. 

119. A measure of co-operation between the University libraries 
themselves already exists, as, for example, in the consultation 
which has taken. place in the past between the Courtauld and 
Warburg Institutes and the University Library on the acquisition 
of expensive materials. But there is no machinery for the develop- 
ment of. a concerted policy. Wc recommend that reciprocal 
arrangements should be made for the transfer on loan of material 
for short-term reference use between these libraries, in order to 
avoid undue duplication of the more expensive periodical and 
monographic literature — there is a considerable overlap in period- 
icals (see Appendix II). We think also that some of the specialized 
research material in the University Library might be transferred to 
the Courtauld Institute when the Institute moves to its new site 
and becomes more generally accessible. 



2. Report of the National Libraries Comnuttee, para. 290. 
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120. The Courtauld Institute Library is primarily a research 
library. But the Institute itself is one of the three central Institutes 
that cater for undergraduates as well as for advanced students. 

121. The position of the. library of an Institute preparing 
students for first degrees is somewhat anomalous. Our general view 
is that the primary responsibility lor library provision lor under- 
graduates rests with the individual institution in which they work, 
but that the library of an Institute should be primarily a research 
and reference collection. Wc have expressed the opinion also that 
the University Library should provide a general collection for 
students from all institutions - and there is a growing number 
concerned with the history of art— and that this, too, shriild 
become increasingly a collection for reference use only. Where,, 
however, an Institute Inis a body of undergraduate students, and 
no general lending policy for the library, we think that the 
University Library must continue to provide a loan service on the 
present scale. If this is to be done, there must be a close liaison 
between the teaching and library staff of the Institute and the 
stall of the University Library'. We recommend that the University 
Library should bring together its relevant collections in a subject 
library in the history of art in charge of an experienced art 
librarian ..nd that this library should he developed in close 
consultation with the staff of the Courtauld and Warburg Insti- 
tutes and in conjunction with the Library’s existing slides collec- 
tions. 

1 22. The Board of Studies in the History of Art has recom- 
mended the creation of a union catalogue of all art libraries in 
London. This is too ambitious a project to be entertained at 
present, but a union catalogue within the University would be of 
great value. The Libraries Council, therefore, .should consider such 
a project without waiting for the possible development of a 
computerized general union catalogue of the libraries in the 
University (sec Chapter VI). 

History of Science and Technology and the Philosophy 
a f Science 

123. The University’s principal research collection in the history 
of science and technology is in University College Library, which 
includes the Graves early science library. Imperial College has 
much relevant material, but has relied to a great extent on the 
Science Museum Library* and will presumably continue to do so, 
since the Science Museum Library, under the proposals of the 
White Paper on the British Library, is to become a reference 
library for the history of science (see para. I 7). 
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124. The resources of the London area in general for the history 
of science arc immense, including not only the British Museum 
Library but also the libraries of the Royal Society, the Royal 
Institution, the major professional institutions nnd the Wellcome 
Historical Medical Library. 

1 25. The provision made by the University Library is valuable, 
but secondary. The Library contains many primary sources, 
mainly books and early periodicals acquired by gift or bequest, 
such as the Augustus Dc Morgan mathematical collection and the 
relevant parts of the Goldsmiths’ Library; and it maintains a 
collection of current books and periodicals relating to the history 
of science. But this is designed to complement the resources in 
history rather than to serve specifically as a library of the history 
of science and technology. 

126. The libraries of all institutions concerned with sciences and 
technology naturally contain material important for the history of 
the subjects. Much of the current literature will retain an historical 
value. The problem of its preservation, whether in the libraries 
themselves, by transfer from one to another, or in the Depository 
Library, must be kept under continuous review by the Libraries 
Council. 

327. The history of scientific ideas is, of course, closely related 
to the philosophy of science. The London School of Economics, 
where the methodology of the social sciences is a strong research 
interest, has chairs of logic and scientific method as well as of 
mathematics and computational methods. It is essential to ensure 
that there should be a clear allocation of responsibilities and a 
continuous co-ordination of acquisition policies between Imperial 
College, University College, the University Library and the 
London School of Economics. The dangers both of unnecessary 
overlap and unintentional neglect arc real. 



Archaeology * 

128. The Institute of Archaeology, like the Courtaukl Institute 
of Art but unlike the Institute of Historical Research, engages in 
undergraduate teaching. This is a recent development. The balance 
of work remains preponderantly on the side of postgraduate 
studies and research. Undergraduates may use its library, but for 
reference purposes only. 

129. Central provision for archaeology is also made in the 
University Library and in the libraries of the Institute of Classical 
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Studies and the Warburg Institute. The extent of the overlap in 
book-holdings is indicated in Appendix II. There arc 119 current 
periodicals duplicated in the Institute of Archaeology and the 
University Library, 101 in the Institute of Archaeology and the 
Institute of Classical Studies, and 94 in the Institute of 
Archaeology and the Warburg Institute. Much of this duplication 
is essential, to serve widely differing purposes and heavy demands 
by readers. But there is a manifest need also for close co- 
ordination in the development of all four collections, particularly 
in the field of periodicals. 

130. The argument we have used with reference to the relations 
between the Courtauld Institute of Art and the University Library 
applies equally to those between the Institute of Archaeology and 
the University Library (para. 121). The library of the Institute 
should be a research collection. The University Library should 
discharge the function of providing the basic lending collection for 
both undergraduate and postgraduate use. We think that the 
University Library should eventually create a subject library in 
archaeology under the supervision of a subject specialist and in 
close consultation with the three Institutes. — 

131. Apart from these central resources, the libraries of Univer- 
sity College (for classical and Anglo-Saxon Archaeology and 
Egyptology, in particular) and of the School of Oriental and 
African Studies arc of great importance for archaeological re- 
search, and to these can be added the enormous resources of the 
British Museum Library, the Library of the Society of Antiquaries, 
and other libraries outside the University. 

132. There is an evident need for careful co-ordination in the 
development of all these collections, especially in respect of 
periodicals and excavation reports. 



Classics 

133. The central provision for research in classics is in the 
Institute of Classical Studies, the University Library', the Warburg 
Institute and the Institute of Archaeology. 'There are major 
collections in some of the College libraries. The premises of the 
library of the Institute of Classical Studies arc shared with the 
Hellenic and Roman Societies, which provide the greater part of 
the collection, while the Institute is responsible for reference 
works and standard texts. The whole collection is organized as a 
joint library planned as a tool for ail aspects of classical research. 

68 
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134. The fact that the bulk of the stock is that of the Societies 
produces some unique features. It is a lending as well as a 
reference library and the stock duplicates to a considerable extent 
the stocks of other libraries in the University. There are 147 
current periodicals titles which arc also in the University Library, 
101 in the Institute of Archaeology Library, 150 in the Warburg 
Institute Library, and also extensive duplication in the major 
College collections at University College and King’s College. 
According to the sample survey, which vve conducted (Appendix 
II) but which was, in this field, too limited to be very reliable, 
nearly hall the books, if reckoned by titles, in the combined 
Institute library are also in the University Library, and over half, if 
reckoned by volumes. In so far as the library serves the members 
of the Hellenic and Roman Societies, a relatively high degree of 
duplication is necessary, but it is desirable to prevent the un- 
economical storage of very little usejl older duplicate materials in 
high rental areas. 

135. The Board of Studies in Classics has submitted a memo- 
randum which is given in Appendix IV. he recommendations of 
the Board for co-operation and rationalization arc hi general 
consonant with our views. There is a particulu need for a close 
co-ordination of policy between the Institute Library, the Uni- 
versity Library and the Warburg Institute Library. The possibility 
of some transfer of material should he entertained, coupled with 
an arrangement for access to the material in the Institute libraries 
by properly accredited members of the University, either by 
admission or by temporary transfer of material. This, with the 
present policy of the Institutes, should not be difficult to arrange. 
The establishment of a subject library in classics within the 
University Library cannot be given the highest priority, but it 
would be a valuable way of ensuring constant liaison with the 
Institute libraries. 

136. We recommend that senior representatives of the University 
Library, the Institute of Classical Studies and the Warburg Insti- 
tute constitute an ad hoc working party to discuss and make 
proposals on the best permanent means of ensuring continuing 
close liaison between the central libraries concerned with classical 
studies. 

137. Apart from the central provision, the resources of the 
Colleges for research in classical studies are very strong, as are 
those of other libraries in London. The collections of University 
College and King’s College are particularly noteworthy, and the 
resources of the British Museum Library are as great in this as in 
any field. The extent to which these collections could be ration- 
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alizcd, or indeed are in need of rationalization, has not yet been 
determined. There already exists, however, a Byzantine Library 
Committee, the Chairman of which has submitted a memorandum, 
given in Appendix IV. 

1 38. This memorandum indicates that co-ordination in Byzantine 
studies is both practicable and desirable, and that it could with 
benefit be applied to the whole Held of classical studies. We 
recommend the early establishment by the Libraries Council of a 
subject Committee on Classics, under which the Byzantine Library 
Committee, without losing its association with the British 
Academy, should function. As regards the proposal in the memo- 
randum for a comprehensive union catalogue of Byzantine 
material, we think that the Libraries Council should give careful 
consideration to the possibility of this within the wider context of 
union catalogues in general (see Chapter VI). 



English Studies 

139. In English studies there is neither a central Institute nor a 
separately organized subject library within the University Library. 
But the University Library’s general collections in English language 
and literature arc extensive and important and are reinforced by 
the Durning* Lawrence Library and the Sterling Library of rare and 
early books. 

140. There arc, no doubt, many ways in which these collections 
could he strengthened. The Board of Studies in English lias 
instanced the texts and criticisms of minor authors and the early 
texts of major ones, toge her with American literature, dialect 
studies, and microfilms of scarce and out-of-print works. But the 
field is so vast that there should he the closest co-ordination with 
the resources of the Colleges — more particularly with those of 
University College — and with the immense strength of the British 
Museum Library. 

141. We strongly favour the creation within the University 
Library of an English subject library. The space required to 
accommodate this with adequate reading and seminar provision 
would he very great, and could be found only if additional 
accommodation were made available. But such a library would 
greatly enhance the value and use of the Library’s present 
collections. It would provide a research library comparable in 
strength with the library of an Institute, and we recommend that 
it should be established at the earliest possible moment. 
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Germanic Studies 

142. Central research provision in Germanic studies is divided 
between the library of the Institute of Germanic Studies and the 
University Library. The library of the Institute is a reference 
collection containing bibliographical and lexicographical material 
and critical editions of authors. The Pricbsch Collection, com- 
prising first and early editions of German classical and romantic 
writers, forms a separate unit of the library. The stock is relatively 
small and only covers German literature. The stated policy of the 
library is ‘(1) the collection of primary material, a rigidly selective 
policy being maintained in respect of secondary material ... (2) 
the continued provision of periodicals, especially those known not 
to be readily available in the University or School libraries . . 

143. The Board of Studies in Germanic Languages and Liter- 
atures has emphasized the importance of developing this library. 
On the other hand, opinions have been expressed that the Institute 
library should be ‘amalgamated* with the University Library’s 
collections. The extent of duplication of the holdings of the two 
libraries is not great — there arc 82 current periodicals which are 
duplicated. Bui there can be no doubt that ‘amalgamation* would 
greatly rationalize and improve the central research resources in 
this area. 

144. There arc, however, serious difficulties in such a proposal. 
The University Library has to make provision for undergraduate 
and Master’s degree students, as well as for research. The Institute 
Library is intended for seminar use. Even if space could be found 
within the University Library for the Institute’s collection, there 
would be the problem of providing seminar accommodation. If, on 
the other hand, the University Library’s research material were 
transferred to the Institute, the accommodation there would have 
to be greatly enlarged both for books and readers; and under- 
graduate students and research workers in other fields would be 
left with very meagre resources in the University Library. It would 
appear uneconomic to establish a subject library within the 
University Library in addition to the Institute Library. 

145. We believe that these difficulties are capable of eventual 
resolution, but meanwhile much closer coordination of the 
policies and work of the Institute and the University Library is 
required. We recommend that senior representatives of the Univer- 
sity Library and the Institute should constitute an ad hoc working 
party to consider the future development of the central research 
collections in the Germanic field, in conjunction with representa- 
tives of the Board of Studies. 
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14G. There are, however, much wider considerations than that of 
relations between the Institute Library and the University Library. 
All the general Colleges have departments of Germanic studies, 
and the research collections in some of these libraries arc of the 
first importance. For example, there is a concentration of Dutch 
material at Bedford College and University College. King’s College 
and University College libraries have fine German collections and 
other Schools have collections with some areas of research 
strength, while the University Library has a Belgian collection 
containing Flemish material. (Scandinavian studies arc dealt with 
separately, para. 177). But there is no machinery for formal 
consultation on the development of the library potential of the 
University as a whole and its co-ordination with the wider 
resources of the London area. 



Romance Studies 

147. For Roman* : studies, as for English studies, there is no 
central Institute anc no separately organized subject library within 
the University Library. The Library is strong in cady French 
literature and in early Spanish hooks. But the research resources of 
the University are dispersed. The Portuguese collect inn, for 
example, is confined to King's College, which is the only centre of 
Portuguese studies. King’s College also has the most highly 
developed Spanish collection and a notable French collection. But 
there are other Spanish collections at Queen Mary College, 
Westfield College and University College. University College has 
distinguished French and Italian libraries, including the Dante 
collection; there is a complementary Italian collection at Bedford 
College; and there arc other French and Italian collections else- 
where. 



1 48. We have not attempted an overall survey of the University’s 
resources in Romance studies. This, we think, might fittingly be 
done, by a committee of the Libraries Council. But we consider 
that the bringing together of the resources of the University 
Library in a Romance Studies Library would he an important step 
forward in promoting the rationalizing and co-ordination of the 
University’s resources, and we recommend that ibis should be 
undertaken as soon as possible. 



Linguistics 

149. The largest single linguistics collection, including com- 
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parativc philology and phonetics, is probably that of University 
College. But there are others at the London School of Economics, 
supporting its Department of Linguistic and Language Studies, at 
the School of Oriental and Africa*) Studies, whose Department of 
Phonetics and Linguistics has an interest also in Amerindian 
languages, and at the School of Slavonic and East European 
Studies. There is a fairly clear differentiation' between these 
collections, reflecting the different interests of the Schools con- 
cerned. 

150. The University Library contains a wide range of periodicals 
and a notable collection of linguistic atlases. But the Library’s 
resources arc supplementary to those of the Schools and have been 
developed mainly for the benefit of research workers in other 
fields. We sec no reason for a change in policy. 



Philosophy 

151. A Philosophy Library was established within the University 
Library in 1969, partly in response to a representation from the 
Board of Philosophical Studies (sec Appendix IV). 

152. In the opinion of the Board this library should be primarily 
a reference library — an opinion which we endorse. The Board is 
also of the opinion that it should be primarily for the use of 
undergraduates. We accept that there is a case to be made for 
improved provision for undergraduates in the University Library 
and wc think, also, that though the philosophy collection is strong 
in certain fields, it cannot be considered an adequate general 
research collection. 

153. Once the principle is adopted, however, that the Philosophy 
Library should be predominantly a reference library, there is no 
reason why its range should not be extended to make it into a 
valuable research tool, complementing the resources in the 
Warburg Institute and in the College libraries, which are of 
considerable strength. Close consultation with the College 
libraries, the Warburg Institute and other libraries in the London 
area would be required. 



Theology 

154. The main library provision in theology is at King’s College, 
where the working collection in the subject includes important 
resources iii patristics and ecclesiastical history and is supported 





by the Box library of Old Testament and Rabbinic Studies. 
Byzantine studies arc strongly represented in the Burrows library, 
and these arc now being supplemented by a collection of works on 
the Orthodox Church, built up in collaboration with the School of 
Slavonic and East European Studies as a result of the creation of 
joint teaching appointments in the two Schools. 

155. Other Schools of the University possessing significant collec- 
tions in the theological field arc the School of Oriental and 
African Studies, with material on the religions of Africa and the 
East; Royal Holloway College, with Byzantine material; Bedford 
College, with the works of the medieval mystics and 17th-century 
theologians in its Dutch library; the London School of Economics, 
with material on the relations between church and state in 
17th-century France and England and on religious controversies; 
and University College, with Jewish religious literature in the 
Mocatta Library. 

156. The principal central provision is in the University Library, 
where Bishop Bell’s library forms the nucleus of an important 
ecumenical collection. 'Hie University Library is also strong in 
patristics and ecclesiastical history, and has acquired several 
complete parish libraries. Three University Institutes cover par- 
ticular aspects of theology: the Institute of Historical Research, 
with material on ecclesiastical history; the Courtauld Institute, 
with its fine collection on church art and architecture; and the 
Warburg Institute, with important material on liturgical art and on 
Luther and the German Reformation. 

157. On the periphery of the University are three important 
libraries, each specializing in a particular branch of theology: the 
library of New College contains an amalgamation of books from 
Congregational academics, together with a number of valuable 
special collections; that of Heythrop College, newly brought 
within the orbit of the University, is particularly strong in 
patristics and Roman Catholic theology; and that of Jew’s College 
contains an important collection in Biblical and Talmudic studies 
and in Rabbinic literature. Richmond College covers the field of. 
Methodist theology', but the College in its present form is being 
closed, and the fate of its library is uncertain. 

3 58. Pre-eminent among the non-university theological libraries, 
Dr. Williams’s Library is particularly strong in early non- 
conformist literature and contains the Norman Baynes Byzantine 
collection. Lambeth Palace Library is an important source for the 
history of the Church of England, and the library of Sion College 
is another Anglican library to which members of the Theological 
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Department of King’s College have the privilege of free access. The 
Evangelical Library contains the writings of the reformers and 
puritans. The Jesuit Library at Farm Street is now being brought 
into close association with that of Heythrop College. 

159. There are important collections of early Bibles and Litur- 
gical works in the Ethel M. Wood collection in the University 
Library, the Marsden collection at King’s College and the Samuel 
Newth collection at New College, and substantial Collections of 
pamphlet literature at both New College and Sion College. 

160. Although there continues to be informal consultation 
between these various libraries in areas of common interest, formal 
consultation exists only in the field of Byzantine studies (sec para. 
137). 



Music 

161. For many years the University Library’s Music Library was 
the only research collection within the University, and it has 
developed great strength in definitive editions, reference books, 
periodicals and scores, and has a representative collection of 
gramophone records. It has a separate reading room of adequate 
size, including listening rooms, but no seminar accommodation. 

162. The recent development of music studies within the Uni- 
versity has led to the establishment of a Music Faculty Library at 
King’s College. This has been developed, on lines complementary 
to the University Library’s collection, as an instrument of teaching 
and research in the working environment of a Music Department. 
The Music Faculty Library, however, is in a somewhat anomalous 
position in that it is not available to members of the College 
outside the Faculty. The College library, therefore, maintains a 
basic music collection as well. 

163. No formal machinery for consultation exists, either with the 
libraries of the Colleges where music studies are developing (King’s 
College, Royal Holloway College and the School of Oriental and 
African Studies) or with the libraries of the Royal College of 
Music, the Royal Academy of Music and Trinity College of Music, 
which, although not Schools of the University, are very closely 
associated with it both in undergraduate and postgraduate work. 
Nor is there any formal channel of consultation with the British 
Museum Library or the Central Music Library of the Westminster 
City Libraries. 
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Palaeography 

164. In palaeography the University Library has a subject library 
which is comparable with the library of an Institute. The 
librarian-iivcharge develops the collection in the closest concert 
with the Professor of Palaeography and the Board of Studies in 
Palaeography. There is a separate reading room and seminar 
accommodation. 

165. The Board of Studies in Palaeography has remarked that its 
interests could not be better served ‘than by the present rational 
and economical arrangement whereby the University Library 
accepts the main responsibility for acquiring (expensive) palaco- 
graphical literature for the University, and for providing the 
Palaeography Room with its expert staff. That the University 
Library is also willing to allow classes in palaeography to be taken 
in the Durning-Lawrencc Library and occasionally in the Palaco- 
graphy Room itself is an equally great blessing. The books arc 
there — they form one of the half-dozen best open-access refer- 
ence collections in the world (including rivals like the reading 
rooms of the Cabinet dcs Manuscrits in Paris and the Pierpont 
Morgan Library in New York); they are admirably catalogued; 
expert bibliographical advice is always on tap; students and 
teachers can use the books with the utmost freedom both during 
and between classes. The Board considers that the partnership that 
exists between the Library and the University’s teachers in 
Palaeography (and indeed of Diplomatic) is of vital importance in 
the development of these subjects in the Unit ersity’ (see Appendix 

166. The Chair in Palaeography is at King’s College, which, as an 
act of policy, maintains only a small working collection. Although 
the main body of research material is concentrated in the Uni- 
versity Library, there are very important related collections in the 
Warburg Institute and the Institute of Classical Studies, and also in 
the Library of University College. (The material in Oriental 
Palaeography in the University Library and University College has 
been passed to the School of Oriental and African Studies.) The 
very great growth in recent years of the publication of catalogues, 
facsimiles and reprints in this field makes it essential that the 
acquisition of all important material should, where appropriate, be 
covered on a co-operativp. basis. The closest liaison, of course, 
must always continue with the Library of the British Museum. 

Librarianship and Bibliography 

167. The only centre for library, archive and information studies 
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in the University is at University College, and the research 
collections in these subjects are there and in the University 
Library. There has been close liaison in the building up of these 
collections, and this should now be further extended to the 
Polytechnic of North London School of Librarian ship, which 
prepares students for the External Diploma. 

168. The extensive bibliographical collections in the University 
Library, which complement the collections in libmrianship, form 
one of its major assets* It would be difficult to over-estimate the 
value of this splendid reference collection, not only to the teachers 
and students of the University but to the librarians of its Schools 
and Institutes. It represents, together with the Palaeography 
Library, an outstanding example of the rational use of scarce 
resources. 

169. Every library, of course, must provide bibliographical collec- 
tions appropriate to its main interests. There are notable examples 
•at the London School of Economics and at University College, 
which houses also the library of the Bibliographical Society. But 
the proliferation of very costly bibliographies, catalogues, guides 
and indices of all kinds is such that future acquisitions must 
increasingly be covered on a co-operative basis. This is an area in 
which we recommend that the central resources of the University 
Library must not only be maintained but developed. 



AREA STUDIES 
Oriental and African Studies 

170, Nearly all the teaching and research in Oriental and African 
studies arc concentrated in the School of Oriental and African 
Studies, and there is a parallel concentration of library resources. 
Hebrew and Ancient Egyptian languages and literature, with the 
appropriate library collections, are, however, the responsibility of 
University College, and social studies and history arc strongly 
represented in a number of institutions. So far as history is 
Concerned, a very high degree of rationalization has been achieved, 
so that the primary responsibility rests with the School; there is a 
standing arrangement with the Institute of Advanced Legal Studies 
in respect of legal literature, and an understanding with the 
Institute of Education over the collection of educational materials. 
The London School of Economics, the Institute of Common- 
wealth Studies, and the School each have responsibilities for social 
studies literature. 
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171. The growth of area studies courses for the Master’s degree in 
Asian and African studies has brought new problems Ibra number 
of libraries, ineluding the University Library and the Institute of 
Commonwealth Studies, not only in relation to their policies on 
acquisitions, but in accommodation for readers. Much of the 
material required is in English and other European languages, and 
relates to the British Commonwealth. Beyond this, the extent to 
which the University Library should seek to provide English 
language material should, we think, be the subject of further,, 
discussions with the School library, which will shortly be moving 
into greatly enlarged accommodation. 



172, As the University has recognized, in its submission to the 
University Grants Committee for the quinquennium i 972-77, the 
library of the School has long performed the vole of a national 
library in its special field. It is responsible for the national union 
catalogue of Asian books. It is closely associated with co-operative 
arrangements (see Appendix I) for the purchasing of materials 
relating to the Near and Middle East, Central, South and South 
East Asia, China and Japan, and participates also in the co- 
operative acquisition scheme of the Standing Conference of 
Library Materials on Africa (SCOLMA), which allocates to desig- 
nated libraries the responsibility for collecting in depth materials 
relating to specific countries or subjects. The University Library, 
the Institutes of Commonwealth Studies, of Edueation and of 
Advanced Legal Studies, the London School of Economics, King’s 
College, and the School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine also 
participate in this scheme. The University Library accepted 
responsibility for material relating to Liberia, Botswana, Lesotho 
and Swaziland. But since it has no staff expert in this field, we 
think that both the material collected and future responsibility 
should be transferred to the School library or to some other 
library outside the University. 



173. The library of the School may be called upon to play an 
enhanced national role as a reference library within the organ- 
ization of the national libraries system, 3 and we recommend that 
discussions with the Board of the British Library should he 
initiated in due course, with the participation of the Libraries. 
Council. 



O 



« l\. Sit the It effort of the National Libraries Committee, paras 297, 442-446, and the 
While Taper til) the Nritish library, para. 5. 
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Slavonic and East European Studies 

174. The library of the School of Slavonic and Easi European 
Studies — a Senate Institute - is the central research collection in 
the field of the humanities for the regions specified in its title and 
in many respects is more analogous to the library of a special 
School, such as the School of Oriental and African Studies, than 
to other Institute libraries. For social studies material relating to 
the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe it supplements the ex tensive 
collections in the London School of Economics, which also has 
the entire responsibility for the coverage of Russian and East 
European law. The Slavonic sections of both libraries are recorded 
in the Slavonic Union Catalogue at the National Central Library, 
The two libraries thus play an important part in national provision 
generally 

175. The University Library has a rudimentary collection of 
Russian language material, a more extensive one of translated 
works, and a general collection in East European history, mainly 
in English and West European languages. By a snccial arrangement 
books of the School library may be borrowed by other members 
of the University through the University Library. 

176. Until recently* the School provided all the teaching in 
Slavonic studies both at the undergraduate and at the postgraduate 
level. The library thus eaters for undergraduate needs as well as for 
the research worker. Serious accommodation problems have handi- 
capped the full development of its .stock and services, The future 
of the School is at present under review by a Committee of 
Enquiry, and we cannot anticipate its conclusions. 



Scandinavian Studies 

177. The Board of Scandinavian Studies lias submitted a memo- 
randum which we print in full in Appendix IV. We accept this 
memorandum in Us entirety. It is principally concerned, however, 
'with the history, languages and literatures of the Scandinavian 
countries, of which the chief collections, like the Department of 
Scandinavian Studies itself, are at University College. They are 
complemented, in the field of social studies, by extensive collec- 
tions in the Scandinavian languages on the economics, politics and 
modern history of Scandinavia, in the London School of Econ- 
omics, We think that any subject committee established by the 
Libraries Council or by the Board ol Studies to consider the future 
development of Scandinavian studies should represent the interests 
of social studies as well as of the humanities. 
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Co mm an weal I h S I it cli ex 

178. The Institute of Commonwealth Studies possesses a special- 
ized reference library more particularly concerned with recent 
history and social studies. Much careful and continuous thought 
has been given to defining its role in a very wide and developing 
field, both within the University and in the wider context of the 
resources for Commonwealth studies generally. We wish to draw 
attention to two matters only. 

179. The first relates to the role of the University Library in 
Commonwealth studies. No proposal has at any time been made 
for the establishment of a Commonwealth Studies Library within 
the University Library. Nor do we wish to make any such 
proposal. But there is much material of Commonwealth interest in 
the University Library (which has also accepted some responsi- 
bilities under the SCOLMA scheme), and it has recently been 
under considerable pressure to make more adequate provision, 
particularly for students preparing for Master's degrees in area 
studies. This pressure has arisen partly because of the Institute's 
present accommodation problems, which are caused not only by 
lack of space, but by the division o! its library in two separate and 
unrelated buildings. Even when this accommodation problem is 
solved, as it must be, the University Library's role needs clearer 
definition. We recommend that senior representatives of the 
University Library and the Institute should constitute an ad hoc 
working party to review policy and recommend proposals for 
permanent machinery, at a less senior level of library staff, to 
ensure its continuous implementation. 

180. The second refers to the Institute Library’s participation in 
a number of schemes of co-operative acquisition (sec also 
Appendix I). This is of great importance. But there is no formal 
machinery for the full co-ordination of Commonwealth materials 
and services within the University itself. In view of the very great 
importance of the libraries of the School of Oriental and African 
Studies and of the London School of Economics, as well as those 
of some of the other Schools and non-University institutions, as, 
for example, the Royal Commonwealth Society, such machinery 
should be created. 



Lull'll A mcrican Studies 

181. The organization of the research collections in Latin 
American studies has features of special interest. The Institute of 
latin American Studies has deliberately refrained from building 
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up other than a basic reference library. It has sought, instead, to 
promote a policy of co-operative acquisitions and services within 
the University as a whole. This policy has been facilitated by the 
provision of ear-marked grants from the University Grants 
Committee for the development of Latin American collections. 
Aided by these grants, the libraries concerned collect research 
material in the fields of study in which their institutions spec- 
ialize — history, for example, at University College and the 
Institute of Historical Research; literature principally at King’s 
College; politics, economics and sociology at the London School 
of Economics; law at the Institute of Advanced Legal Studies; 
archaeology at the Institute of Archaeology; geography at Uni- 
versity College; education at the Institute of Education. The 
University Library has a subject library — the Latin American 
Library — which aims to make a general collection, with emphasis 
on bibliographies and reference works and upon certain areas of 
Latin America. The grants are conditional on a library’s accep- 
tance of specific responsibilities and its agreement also on access 
to its collection. 



182. This division of labour is co-ordinated by a committee of 
librarians of the institutions to which the car-marked grants have 
been allocated, and the Librarian/Bibliographer of the Institute 
acts as its secretary. One of the principal functions of the Institute 
Library is to provide a union catalogue of Latin American books 
and periodicals, not merely in the libraries of the University, but 
also in the major libraries of the United Kingdom; another is to 
assist the libraries of the University by circulating information 
about new publications in their fields of interest and by providing 
a systematic mechanism for consultation concerning subscriptions 
to periodicals and purchase of expensive items. All this takes place 
within a general scheme of co-operation for the United Kingdom 
as a whole (sec Appendix I). 



183. Should the Libraries Council decide to proceed with a 
general union catalogue (sec Chapter VI), there would he no 
difficulty in incorporating the Latin American catalogue in this 
wider enterprise. Nor would there be any difficulty in reconsti- 
tuting the committee of librarians as a committee of the Libraries 
Council. It would be strengthened, wc think, by members drawn 
from the British Museum Library and from the Library of the 
Hispanic and Luso-Brazilian Councils (Canning House), which has 
an extensive collection on all aspects of Latin American civiliza- 
tion. 
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United States Studies 

184. The research collections in United States studies are organ- 
ized <->n lines similar to those for Latin American studies. The 
Institute of United States Studies holds a basic reference library 
but follows the policy of assisting in the development of those 
libraries of the University which already have substantial collec- 
tions in American subjects. It produces a union catalogue of 
American studies material in the libraries of the University and 
certain other London libraries, and has formulated a project, in 
conjunction with the National Central Library, to extend this, in 
machine-readable form, to other libraries in the United Kingdom. 4 

185. There are substantial collections of United States materials 
at the Institute of Historical Research, University College, King’s 
College, and the London School of Economics (see also para. 15 
and Appendix I). The University Library has a large subject 
library — the United Slates Library — which incorporates the*' 
former library of the United Slates Information Service in 
London. There is a standing arrangement between these libraries 
to consult and report on items costing more than Si 00, the 
Institute .of United Stales Studies acting as the co-ordinating 
agency, and discussions on acquisitions policies have taken place. 
But there are no car-marked grants for purchases, as there are for 
Latin American studies, and there is no co-ordinating committee 
of librarians. 



186. The Library of the London School of Economics, the 
British Library of Political and Economic Science, is, in the words 
of the National Libraries Committee, ‘widely regarded as the 
world’s most outstanding library in its field’. 5 Its coverage is such 
that its subject catalogue, published under the title .-1 London 
Bibliography of the Social Sciences , , Is the generally accepted 
international bibliography in the field. ’The Library itself has long 
performed, and must continue to perform, a national role within 
the organization of the national libraries system, as the University 
has recognized in its submission to the University Grants 
Committee for the quinquennium 1972-77. We endorse the recom- 
mendation in the National Libraries Committee’s Report*' that 
discussions should be initiated with the British Library on future 

4. Proposals far a Machine- Readable Catalogue of American Studies Material (Institute 
of United States Studies. 1970). 

5. Report of the National Libraries Committee, para. 294. 

6. Ibid, para. 297. 
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co-ordination between the two libraries. The Library makes its 
collections available, Tor reference purposes only, to all research 
workers who need them, whether members of the University or 
not, but, because of severe limitations on accommodation, in 
recent years it has done so with great difficulty. We are confident 
that when the Library is housed in its new premises in the 
mid-1970’s the present problem of overcrowding will he over- 
come, hut the pressure on the use of the available material will 
remain. 

187. The extension of the scope of the National Lending Library 
for Science ami Technology to social science periodicals has 
provided a valuable additional source of material that can be 
borrowed. 



Economics , Political Science , Sociology 

188. The London School of Economics makes the principal 
research provision in economics, politics and sociology. Outside 
the School, Wye College has an important collection in agricultural 
economics. The School of Oriental and African Studies and the 
School of Slavonic and East European Studies collect relevant 
materials. There are limited research collections at University 
College, Queen Mary College, and Bedford College; and the 
University Library, in addition io maintaining a general reference 
and loan collection in economics, political science and sociology, 
holds the distinguished Goldsmiths’ Library of economic liter- 
ature. 

189. There has long existed an agreement between the University 
Library a ltd the Loudon School of Economics, under which the 
University Library collects material published before 1850 lor v 
incorporation into the Goldsmiths’ Library, and the School bears 
responsibility for the later period. The University Library also 
allows material from the Goldsmiths’ Library to be deposited on 
long-term loan in the School library. The Goldsmiths’ Library 
Catalogue, 7 now in process of publication, supplements the 
London Bibliography of the Social Sciences. 

190. Wc believe it to be of great importance that the resources of 
the University in these soci studies should he closely co- 
ordinated. There may be Oriental material, for example, which the 
London School of Economics docs not obtain, because of the 
language in which it is written, and which the School of Oriental 

7. Catalogue of the Goldsmiths * Library . . . vol. I, (Cambridge* University Press, 1970). 
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and African Studies does not obtain, because it cannot cover all 
subject fields adequately and concentrates more especially on 
language, literature and history; and there are probably some gaps 
also in the co-operative coverage of the Slavonic field outside 
Russia. 

191. The impending establishment of the British Library will give 
increasing importance to the co-ordination of the resources of the 
University with those of the British Museum Library and of other 
libraries in the Ixmdon area concerned with one or another aspect 
of the very broad field of economic and political science. 



I MW 

192. The Library of the Institute of Advanced Legal Studies, 
which is shortly to be housed in a new building, is the main 
research collection in law and has extensive holdings of legal 
literature, not only for the British Isles and the British Common- 
wealth, hut for the countries of Europe and America. The 
University Library has transferred all its relevant research materials 
to the Institute Library, and- maintains only an undergraduate 
collection. There is thus no problem of co-ordination between the 
Institute Library and the University Library. The field of law, 
however, is so great, that there is a. standing arrangement for a 
division of responsibility with a number of other libraries, notably 
those of University College, King’s College, the School of Oriental 
and African Studies and the London School of Economics. 

193. This arrangement, illustrated in Appendix I, is an example 
of the degree of rationalization of highly specialized material 
which can be achieved within the libraries of the University. It has 
long been facilitated by the series of union catalogues which the 
Institute publishes. We regard it as essential that these catalogues 
should he ‘kept up-to-date and that further volumes, covering 
categories of legal literature not hitherto included, should he 
added, and we recommend that all these co-operative activities 
should he continued and developed under the Libraries Council, in 
conjunction both with the British Library 8 and with the Libraries 
of the Inns of Court. 



Education 

1 94. The Library of the Institute of Education is the University's 
8. Cy Ihc Rcftorl of the National Ulxrarics Committee, para. 439. 
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main research library in the subject and is both a reference and a 
lending library. The University Library maintains a general collec- 
tion and has also some special collections of historical interest, 
notably the Quick Memorial Library. Students of colleges of 
education in the Area Training Organization may use the Uni- 
versity Library but not the Institute Library, except on special 
application. There is a close informal contact between the two 
libraries, but no machinery for devising a common policy. Of the 
books in the Institute Library about a third arc also in the 
University Library, and some 250 current periodicals were 
recently held in duplicate. As a result of our enquiries the Institute 
Library has cancelled its subscriptions to some of these and has 
transferred its files to the University Library. 

195. King’s College has a Faculty of Education and a subject 
library ol about 7,500 volumes with 80 current periodicals, and 
Chelsea College a Department of Education more particularly 
concerned with science education. The Higher Education Research 
Unit at the London School of Economics maintains a specialized 
research library, and there is relevant material also in the library of 
the School of Oriental and African Studies. 

196. There has been a noticeable trend, in a number of universi- 
ties, in favour of amalgamating the education collections of the 
university library with the library of the Institute of Education, to 
constitute a single central education library. There is a prima facie 
case for such a development in London. All the central provision 

- of books and periodicals in education would be concentrated in 
the present Institute library and all members of the University, 
including external students, would be entitled to use it.. Some 
restriction on access by students of colleges of education who are 
not working for a University degree (over 20,000) would be 
necessary, and the interests of the Institute staff and students 
would have to be safeguarded by an appropriate increase in 
accommodation and in the annual expenditure of the library. The 
very wide peripheral interests of students of the Institute would be 
catered for by the University Library. 

y 197. The advantages of this arrangement would lie in the con- 

centration of all central collections in education in a single library, 
in the reduction of the extent of duplication, particularly of 
periodicals, and in the freer development of the University Library 
collections to meet the peripheral needs of education students and 
research workers generally. 

198. We believe that, with the preponderant concentration of 
education studies at the postgraduate level at the Institute of 
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Education, there is little to be said in favour oT the continued 
maintenance of an education collection within the University 
Library. We recommend that senior representatives of the Uni- 
versity Library and the Institute should constitute a working party 
to discuss the amalgamation of the two collections and plans for a 
permanent, working relationship between the two libraries. The 
proposals of the working party should be referred to the Libraries 
Council, which would determine the form of machinery necessary 
to ensure continuing consultation between all libraries of the 
University concerned with education. 



Psychology 

199. The Board of Studies in Psychology has submitted a 
memorandum which is printed in Appendix IV. There is no need 
to repeat here the factual data or the recommendations which it 
contains. We endorse these recommendations in general, with 
reservations, however, about the feasibility of the standardization 
of classification systems which the Board proposes. 

200. The University Library accommodates the library of the 
British Psychological Society. This was hitherto maintained as a 
separate entity. As a result of our discussions, and by agreement 
with the Society, it was amalgamated in 1970 with the Library’s 
own collections into an open-access subject library. It already has 
great research potential, and wc recommend that it should be so 
developed, with the main emphasis upon its reference function. 

201. We wish to add that the work carried out by the Sub- 
committee of the Board of Studies in Psychology is an admirable 
example of the kind of activity which would be appropriate fora 
subject committee of the Libraries Council. 



Anthropology 

202. There are significant collections in anthropology in the 
libraries of University College, the London School of Economics 
and the School of Oriental and African Studies. But one -.of the 
main research resources available to the University has been the 
Library of the Royal Anthropological Institute. This, although not 
a part of the University, has served to all intents and purposes as 
an Institute library (available also to undergraduate students), 
housed, on the fringe of the central site, in Bedford Square. With 
the expiry of the lease of the Royal Anthropological Institute’s 
premises, the Institute has accepted a temporary home for its 
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library in the Ethnographical Department of the British Museum 
at Burlington Gardens, 



Geography 

203. The collections in geography in some of the Schools,' most 
notably at University College and the London School of Econ- 
omics, arc of considerable strength. A combined Geography- 
Gcology-Map Library was established within the University 
Library in 1968. One of its main purposes was to bring together 
the Library's collections of books and periodicals with, its quite 
large map collection. This development has been warmly wel- 
comed by the Board of Studies in Geography, though the Board 
has pointed out that, in many aspects, the subject library falls 
short of the best of the School libraries. 

204. It has been strongly represented to us, however, that the 
requirements for advanced study and research in geography extend 
far beyond the School libraries and the University Library. Within 
the University they embrace the area studies collections and the 
libraries of the School of Slavonic and East European Studies and 
the School of Oriental and African Studies. Outside the University 
they range from the British Museum Library and the Library of 
the Royal Geographical Society to the libraries of various govern- 
ment departments. For this reason the Board of Studies in 
Geography has recommended that the Geography Library in the 
University Library should perform the functions of a co-ordinating 
and information agency. We refer this suggestion, together with 
other proposals of the Board (see Appendix IV), for further 
consideration by the Libraries Council. 



Architecture and Town Planning 

205. University College has the only School of Architecture and 
the only Department of Town Planning in the University. The two 
have recently been combined in a School of Environmental 
Studies. A new building is planned to house the School and its 
library collections. These, so far as town planning is concerned, arc 
supplemented by relevant collections at the London School of 
Economics, Imperial College and Queen Mary College. The re- 
sources of the University Library are not great, and there seems no 
good reason for expanding them. We think that the material on 
architecture should be maintained as part of the proposed Fine 
Arts Library, and that on town planning and environmental 
studies as part of the Geography-Geology-Map Library. 
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206. Outside the University the principal library, other than the 
British Museum Library, is that of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. But there arc many other libraries, including those of 
government departments, which are relevant and important, and 
account needs to he taken both of those and of the libraries of the 
new polytechnics. 



War Studies 

207. King’s College, the only centre for war studies in the 
University, possesses a unique collection of works on military 
history, particularly that of modern Europe and the two world 
wars, and on the history of the art of warfare. It holds also the 
Centre for Military Archives, which was set up in 1964 to meet the 
need for a depository to which private owners could entrust 
papers bearing on military affairs (in the widest sense of the term) 
of the present century, to be preserved for posterity and made 
available, under appropriate safeguards, to scholars. 

208. The University Library, the Institute of Historical Research, 
and the Dmdon School of Economics all possess relevant collec- 
tions, and outside the University there are three libraries of special 
importance: the Ministry of Defence Library (Central and Army), 
the library of the Royal United Service Institution (from which 
some less-used material has .already been transferred to the library 
of King’s College), and that of the more recently founded Institute 
of Strategic Studies. The Public Record Office, the Imperial War 
Museum, the National Maritime Museum and the service puiscums 
complement the holdings of the Centre for Military Archives. 



209. The general picture of library provision for advanced study 
and research in science and technology is that of a number of 
School and College libraries providing for the needs of their own 
members, with varying degrees of specialization in certain areas. 
There are collections of great value in University College, Imperial 
College, King's College and Queen Mary College, But there is no 
School library to match in comprehensiveness the coverage of that 
of the London School of Economies for social studies, and central 
provision, apart from the small library of the Institute of 
Computer Science, is limited to the general collection of periodi- 
cals and books in the University Library, useful less for its 
comprehensiveness than for its inter-disciplinary character. 
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210. With the decision of H.M. Government to transfer a large 
part of the library of the Science Museum to the LyonPlayfair 
Library at Imperial College, this library, it is true, may be 
expected to play a much greater role as a research library, not only 
in the College but outside it. But still more important is the 
further decision to establish a unified Science Reference Library in 
Bloomsbury as a part of the British Library. The establishment of 
such a library, the rapid loan service provided by the National 
Lending Library for Science and Technology, and the presence of 
such non-university libraries as those of the Chemical Society and 
of the major professional engineering institutions, raise the 
questions of how far a large central University collection is in fact 
required and of the extent to which the libraries of the Schools 
and Colleges should be further developed as research libraries. 



211. The basic difference of approach to research collections in 
science and technology, as compared with the humanities and 
social studies, lies in the preponderant importance of current 
periodical and report literature, the rapid obsolescence of much of 
this literature, and the need for speedy access to abstracts journals, 
current awareness services, and information systems. \Thcse latter 
arc closely linked with data banks and computerized information 
services, and the importance oLpfoviding facilities of this kind 
within the University can hardly be over-emphasized. 



212. Such services and facilities are costly. If they are to be 
established as central services, as we recommend later in this 
Report (Chapter VI), it is clearly desirable that they should be 
supported by a relatively strong collection, particularly of a 
bibliographical character, in the University Library. It has also 
been suggested to us that the Library should increase its holdings 
of periodical literature, because the smaller Colleges, and to some 
extent the larger ones also, are finding increasing difficulty in 
meeting the costs of ever-mounting subscriptions. It may well be 
that the Library should take a wider range of ‘review journals 9 and 
the like. But it lacks the resources to maintain a comprehensive 
collection of periodicals and similar materials in science and 
technology or even to fill all the gaps in the holdings of other 
libraries. The union catalogue of periodicals, which we recommend 
elsewhere (para. 293), may help to alleviate these difficulties. We 
recommend, however, that the Libraries Council should conduct a 
thorough survey of the extent to which the University Library’s 
collections in science and technology are, and should be, used, and 
of the ways in which they should relate to the provision in the 
Schools of the University and elsewhere. 
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213. Wc recommend also that a systematic review should be 
undertaken by the Libraries Council of holdings of little-used 
material in all libraries, particularly of back-runs of the older 
scientific periodicals, so that a rational and economic policy may 
be pursued throughout the University (see paras 126,253, 254, 
337 IX). 

214. In the sections which follow, we have not dealt with each 
subject seriatim hut, so far as is possible, have grouped them 
together under broad headings. Some newly developing branches 
of study, as for example ergonomics, have not been considered. 
But the pattern of research is constantly changing. The Libraries 
Council will have the task of keeping research provision in all 
fields, new and old, always under review. 



biological Sciences 

215. The range of subjects embraced under the heading of 
biological sciences is wide. Omitting those most completely linked 
to medicine and veterinary medicine (sec Chapter IV), it includes 
botany, zoology, microbiology, biochemistry, biophysics, genetics 
and agriculture. 'The main collection in agriculture is at Wye 
College and, for geographical reasons, Wye College Library must 
aim at a relatively high degree of self-sufficiency (see also 
Appendix I). The Goldsmiths’ Library in the University Library is 
important for the history of agriculture and the library of the 
London School of Kconomic.s for the study of agricultural econ- 
omics. The most important collection in genetics is at University 
College. 

216. Teaching and research in botany, zoology, microbiology, 
biochemistry and biophysics concern a very large number of 
institutions. Each library has developed its collections to serve the 
needs of its own users, but we think the Libraries Council should 
examine the question of the rationalization of resources, par- 
ticularly in periodicals, taking into account the non-Univcrsity 
resources not only of the Science Reference Library hut also of 
such libraries as those of the British Museum (Natural History), 
the Zoological Society, Kew Gardens, the Linnean Society and 
Rothamsted Experimental Station. It should also consider the 
future role of the University Library in providing for advanced 
study and research in the biological sciences. 

* 217. In the chapter on medical library provision (para. 248), we 

recommend that the University Library should establish an open- 
access medical subject library by bringing together, as far as 
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possible, its medical journals, reference books, monographs and 
other materials. This library should be primarily for reference use 
only, and would include microbiology, biochemistry and bio- 
physics. We believe that its value would be greatly enhanced if it 
could be juxtaposed with the collections in botany and zoology to 
create a biological sciences library of an inter-disciplinary char- 
* actcr. We understand that such a development would be possible 
by a rc-arrangtmcnt of the space at present available and in 
prospect. 

2 IB. The relatively long life of the literature in some areas of the 
biological sciences, as compared with that in the physical sciences, 
makes it highly desirable that there should be a careful rational- 
ization of the older runs of periodicals, bearing in mind the unique 
or outstanding strengths of different libraries, but taking 
advantage also of the facilities for co-operative storage by the 
Depository Library. 



Physical and Mathematical Sciences and Engineering 

219. Because their relationship is so close, we consider the 
physical and mathematical sciences and engineering together. 9 

220. The only central University resources in this area arc the 
small, but developing, library of the Institute of Computer Science 
and the collections in the University Library. The future pattern 
of teaching and research in computer sciences is not yet suffici- 
ently well defined for us to be able to make precise recom- 
mendations on the extent to which library provision for advanced 
study and research should be developed in the Institute library, 
and on the related role of the University Library. This is a matter 
for future consideration by the Libraries Council. In engineering 
the University Library has made no attempt to provide more than 
a nucleus of the most important and most frequently used 
journals, and this is becoming increasingly true in physics and 
chemistry as well. The future policy of the Library in relation to 
all these fields (particularly the bibliographical aspects) should be 
subject to a detailed investigation by the Libraries Council, in 
relation to our recommendations in Chapter VI on the provision 
of central information services. 

22L So far as the Schools and Colleges are concerned, the 



9. Physics, Mathematics, Statistics, Computer Science, Chemistry and Chemical Indus* 
tries, Aeronautical Engineering, Chemical Engineering, Civil and Mechanical Engineering, 
Electrical Engineering and Mining and Metallurgy. 
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immense proliferation of literature in recent years, and escalating 
costs, have imposed an increasing strain on the financial resources 
of their libraries. Any measures of rationalization that can reduce 
the burden by sharing it arc likely to be welcome, but it is very 
difficult to determine the extent to which the saving of money on 
books and periodicals can be offset against the loss of time and 
efficiency among scientific research workers and library staff. 
Taking into account the future development of the Lyon Playfair 
Library at Imperial College and of the Science Reference Library 
and the National Lending Library for Science and Technology 
within the British Library, it is likely that the rationalization of 
resources between the School libraries themselves and with the 
University Library can be most usefully considered on a local basis 
rather than for the London area as a whole. Such rationalization, 
however, should not he unduly restrictive of the development of 
specialist subject interests in individual libraries. 

222. There arc two fields of study, less dependent on the 
laboratory, in which School libraries provide major research 
collections. The statistics collection in the library of the London 
School of Economics is of great strength, and the mathematics 
collections in University College Library have long served as the 
main research resource in tliis field. In 1929 the London Mathe- 
matical Society deposited its library in University College and has 
maintained it ever since with a vigorous exchange scheme. The 
existence of these collections has absolved the University Library 
from the need to develop a large research collection hi mathe- 
matics or in statistics. 

223. The total resources nf the London area in the physical and 
mathematical sciences and engineering arc very great, but there is a 
lack of information on the holdings of certain types of material. 
The outstanding example is report literature, particularly that 
which emanates from government, university and industrial lab- 
oratories in the United States; but there arc other categories such 
as foreign theses and pre-prints for conferences whose proceedings 
have not been published. Librarians frequently have great diffi- 
culty in locating such material, and the Libraries Council should 
give early attention to this problem. 



Geology 

224. There arc Departments of Geology in seven Schools of the 
University, and the libraries of these Schools cater to a greater or 
lesser extent for the research needs of the departments. The South 
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Kensington urea is well served, not only by the present resources 
of Imperial College, but also by those of the Science Museum, the 
Institute of Geological Sciences and the Geological Society. 

225, The largest of the collections in the Bloomsbury area, and 
perhaps the principal College collection, is that of University 
College, where, in addition to the College's own collection, the 
library of the Geologists* Association has been deposited. The 
joint library is of great strength and should continue to be 
developed as a research resource of major value to the University. 

226, The only central University collection is the Geography 
Geology-Map Library in the University Library, The geological 
collection is not extensive, but it gains in value by being combined 
with the geographical and map collections. The Board of Studies 
in Geology has suggested that the University Library should 
provide a full range of abstracts journals, with a service for the 
rapid location of references, and of other periodicals which are not 
generally available elsewhere. We refer these suggestions to the 
University Library itself. It seems to us, however, that an essential 
preliminary step towards achieving the fullest co-ordination of the 
resources of the University is the establishment of the union 
catalogue of periodicals which we propose elsewhere in this 
Report (para. 293). 
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IV 

MEDICAL LIB R ARY PROVISION 



I. THE MEDICAL LIBRARIES 



227. Since half tile libraries in the University arc concerned 
wholly or in large part with medicine, we have considered it 
appropriate to deal with these libraries in a separate chapter. They 
comprise the libraries of the twelve general medical Schools, of 
which four include Schools of dental surgery, one separate dental 
School, four special Schools, and the fifteen Institutes which form 
the British Postgraduate, Medical Federation. In addition, the 
libraries of two general Colleges provide for pre-clinicul studies and 
the University Library has a medical collection of some strength. 
These libraries are widely dispersed geographically, and, with the 
impending removal of Charing Cross Hospital to Fulham and of St 
George’s Hospital and the Royal Denial Hospital to Tooting, the 
dispersion will become still more pronounced. Some details of the 
medical libraries are given in Tables 1 and II (see Chapter I). 

228. The libraries of the twelve general medical Schools vary 
considerably both in their traditions and in their present resources. 
Many of them have good current collections as well as historical 
collections of some importance, St Bartholomew's Hospital 
Medical College, with a library of 32,000 volumes and 300 places 
for readers, lias the largest and probably the oldest (1800) 
organized collection of books for the ust of medical students. 
Four others — Guy’s, St Thomas’s, St Mary’s and University 
College Hospital Medical Schools — all possess libraries of over 
20,000 volumes. Only the library of the Westminster Medical 
School has fewer than 10,000 volumes. The more specialized 
library of the Royal Dental Hospital of Loudon, School of Dental 
Surgery, is also small. 

220. 'The libraries of University College and King’s College, from 
which the now independent libraries of the medical Schools at 
University College Hospital and King’s College Hospital are histor- 
ically derived, still provide for pre-clinical studies and also for 
undergraduate teaching and research work in the para-medical 
Helds, notably in biochemistry, biophysics and pharmacology, and 
the Thane Library of medical sciences at University College 
contains an outstanding collection of periodicals. 
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230. The libraries of the fifteen federated Institutes cif the British 
Postgraduate Medical Federation arc, for the most part, the 
creation of the post-war years and vary in size from the Royal 
Postgraduate Medical School Library (18,000 volumes), and the 
highly developed specialized libraries, such as those of the 
Institute of Psychiatry and the Institute of Cancer Research, each 
with about 24,000 volumes, to quite small collections with no 
full-time library staff (see Table II). 

231. The London School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine 
possesses an outstanding research library of national importance. 
It covers all aspects of public health and tropical medicine, as well 
as general medicine in its application to the tropical regions. 

232. There are three other special Schools in the medical field. 
The School of Pharmacy possesses only a small library, but 
continues to have the use of that belonging to the Pharmaceutical 
Society, by which the School was founded. The Royal Veterinary 
College, on the other hand, has a substantial library, and the Lister 
Institute of Preventive Medicine also has important library re- 
sources in its specialized field. 

233. Provision for pharmacy is made in the library of the Chelsea 
College of Science and Technology. 

234. The only central library provision in medicine is in the 
University Library, which has an important collection of journals, 
particularly valuable for para medical studies, and a collection of 
hooks which is little more than a supplementary student resource. 
These arc at present not organized as a single unit within the 
Library. 

235. Medical research is well sprved in London outside the 
University. The most notable libraries are those of the Royal 
Society of Medicine and the British Medical Association, the 
Royal College or Surgeons of England, the Royal College of 
Physicians, the Pharmaceutical Society, the National Institute of 
Medical Research, the Department of Health and Social Security 
and, outstanding in its own particular field, the Wellcome Histor- 
ical Medical Library. The Medical Research Council also plays an 
important role, both with its central library and with the library 
provision for its many units, some of which are located in Schools 
of the University. Under the Loudon Borough Libraries’ special- 
ization scheme, medicine is covered at St. Marylebonc hv the 
Westminster City Libraries. This collection is accessible to under- 
graduates. . 
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236. Both ihc Report of the National Libraries Committee and 
the subsequent White Paper on the British Library have been 
disappointingly non-committal about library provision in medicine 
at the national level, but the National Reference Library of 
Science and Invention is an important source of research material, 
particularly in the para-medical field, while the rapid loan service 
of medical periodicals from the National Lending Library for 
Science and Technology has bad a significant influence on the 
recent development of medical library provision as in other 
scientific fields, 



II. PROVISION FOR UNDERGRADUATE STUDIES 



237. Like undergraduates in other Faculties and Schools, medical 
students develop a loyalty to the Schools round which their life 
centres. Much of their time is spent in the laboratory and in 
clinical study in the hospital wards, and, for this reason, as well as 
because of the geographical dispersion of the Schools, it is 
essential that the School libraries should aim to be self-sufficient 
in providing for undergraduate needs. Since medical text-books arc 
so expensive, they should also provide multiple copies of the basic 
works of reference. Without having had the opportunity to 
conduct a detailed investigation, \vc have formed the general 
impression that the resources of some of these libraries are less 
than adequate. 

238. The recommendation of the Royal Commission on Medical 
Education, 1 that each medical School in London should aim to 
become an integral part of a single multi-faculty institution, must 
be expected to have a considerable effect on library provision in 
the medical Schools. Since plans for the implementation of this 
recommendation are still at the formative stage, it is too early for 
us to make specific comment, but we think that the Libraries 
Council should assist in the co-ordination of the medical Sehool 
libraries within each proposed group, both with one another and 
with the library services of the general College with which they 
will be associated. 



III. PROVISION FOR ADVANCED STUDY AND RESEARCH 



239. At the level of research collections the medical library 

1. Ho\al Commission on Medical Education 1 965-68: Report (Cmnd. 3569, HMSO, 
1968), para. 429. 
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provision in the University becomes very complex and to some 
extent unsatisfactory. In most universities there is a single medical 
library serving the needs of all research workers. In London 
geographical factors have required each medical School and 
Institute to provide, to the best of its ability, for the research 
needs of its own members; research provision is thus shared in 
varying degree by all the libraries referred to in paras. 227-234. 

240. It might have been expected that so large a number of 
libraries each making independent research provision would result 
i:. excessive duplication. Yet a survey which we carried out of the 
holdings of current medical periodicals suggested that this was not 
so. Of 2,180 titles held within the University, },053 were taken in 
only one out of the 32 medical libraries and the University 
Library, only 434 in more than five of these libraries, and only 77 
in twenty or more libraries (see Appendix V). While there may be 
some avoidable duplication of current titles, duplication is 
certainly not excessive, given the large number of research workers 
involved and the fact that many of these periodicals arc necessary 
for first degree students also. It is not duplication but the 
dispersion of research resources that causes misgiving. 

241. In general, research workers must rely heavily on resources 
outside the libraries of their own institutions, and their needs arc 
satisfied in a variety of ways. The generally favoured method for 
specific references is immediate and direct application to the 
National Lending Library for Science and Technology. Many of 
the teaching staff have access ;o the resources, not only of other 
medical libraries in the University, but also of the Royal Society 
of Medicine and other non-Univcrsity medical libraries. .The 
National Reference Library of Science and Invention is also 
available for consultation. 

242. Although the medical libraries maintain close contact with 
one another, inter-library lending between them (except for those 
in close proximity) is relatively limited, and there is little tendency 
for medical librarians to express a need for its great extension. But 
there is, of course, a small but steady traffic in loans, and, even 
though there- is no union list of medical periodicals in the 
University, most libraries hold other libraries’ lists of current 

f ieriodicals in medical Helds. The establishment of a general union 
ist of current periodicals, which wc recommend elsewhere, would 
be useful (para. 293). 

243, The current lists provide to some extent a means of locating 
periodicals, but there is no corresponding means of locating copies 
of foreign books, monographs, conference proceedings and the 
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like, and I or this reason the establishment ol a union catalogue of 
such material would be welcome. Knowing the location of par- 
ticular titles already acquired, however, provides only a partial 
solution to the problem of obtaining foreign literature. There is 
sufficient evidence of shortcomings in holdings to suggest the need 
lor a coordinated effort between the medical libraries to achieve 
the widest possible coverage of such literature and the greatest 
possible co-operation in its use, and this would call for a concerted 
effort to plan the acquisition of foreign medical books, 

244. The fragmentation of research library facilities in medicine 
in the University, together with the existence of so many excellent 
research collections elsewhere in London, leads naturally to the 
question whether there should be, or could be, comprehensive 
central library provision for the medical field. We nave been 
reminded that the British Postgraduate Medical Federation 
developed a plan some twenty years ago for the establishment of a 
central medical library for the University. In anticipation of this 
tlie University Library received funds from the Federation to build 
up a basic collection of medical journals (to which we have 
referred, para. 234) to constitute the nucleus of such a library. 
The plan was, however, abandoned, and it was agreed that the 
University Library should continue to maintain from its own 
resources and, so far as possible, develop this collection, as 
constituting the only central resource within the University. 

245. Wc have sought to evaluate the service offered by the 
University Library by analyzing requests from readers for 2,494 
volumes of medical periodicals during two periods of six weeks 
each in 1970 and 1971. 18G of these requests could not be met 
because the periodicals asked for were not taken in the Library. 
The survey showed that journals in pre-clinieal and para-medical 
subjects and in general and experimental medicine were in greatest 
demand, those concerned with clinical treatment in much less, and 
those in surgery the least. Among postgraduate students — the 
category consulting the widest range oE titles — a high proportion 
comprised those who, were preparing for Master’s degrees in 
para-medical subjects, many of whom did not have ready access to 
other medical libraries, within or outside the University, and lor 
whom the University Library therefore performed an important, 
and probably vital, function. The majority of members of the 
academic staff consulting the journals were those from Institutes 
and Schools near the Senate House. 

246. Evidence has been submitted, by a number of individual 
research workers in these institutions, suggesting the desirability of 
pooling the medical resources of those libraries which are in and 
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near the Bloomsbury area. We believe that, for the reasons given 
earlier in this chapter, no proposal for centralization which 
deprived individual Schools and Institutes of library resources 
under their own roofs would be either acceptable or workable, 

247, There are, however, certain measures which could enhance 
the efficiency of the medical library sendees of the University 
without denying to individual institutions their essential library 
resources, and we believe that there should be a more positive 
policy of co-operation among the medical libraries in the Blooms- 
bury area and the University Library, 

248, As an essential preliminary step, we recommend that the 
University Library should establish an open-access medical subject 
library, with adequate seating accommodation, by bringing to- 
gether, as far as pqssible, its medical journals, reference books, 
monographs and other materials. This library should be primarily 
for reference use only, and the monograph and book collections 
should be improved to match the standard of the periodicals 
collection (paras. 21.7 and 234). It should be in the charge of an 
experienced medical librarian, whose duties would extend beyond 
those of servicing the collection itself. 

249. From this base it is possible to contemplate the develop- 
ment of a much higher degree of co-operation between the 
medical libraries on or near the Bloomsbury site. This co-operation 
should include not only acquisitions policies, but also common 
services, both processing and bibliographical. We recommend the 
establishment by the Libraries Council of an ad hoc working party 
to explore these possibilities in detail. 

250. Although co-operation on the central site would be not only 
of local but also of general benefit to the University, localized 
co-operation in other areas should also be developed. We have 
noted many examples, such as the mutually beneficial arrange- 
ments between King’s College Hospital Medical School and the 
Institute of Psychiatry. The reorganization of the medical School 
structure might provide the opportunity lot* considering further 
measures of this kind. 



1 V. SPECIAL ASPECTS OF RATIONALIZATION 
AND CO-OPERATION 



25L There is a broader question, that of the provision .of central 
computerized information services in Ihe medical field for the 
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University as a whole. Medicine is an area in which a computerized 
service (MKDLARS) is already available, and used by libraries of 
the University. The development and extension of such services 
must he expected, and encouraged, but it should take place within 
the framework we propose for information services in general. Our 
recommendation, it should be noted, is that the computerized 
services and the appropriate information officers (para. 314) 
should be under the jurisdiction of the Libraries Council itself. 
The Medical Library of the University Library would, therefore, 
not he directly involved or responsible. But the existence of a 
central medical collection in close proximity to the central 
computerized information service would be of great value. 

252. Similarly, any centralization of acquisitions, ordering, cata- 
loguing and processing that is recommended is likely to be 
applicable to medical as to other libraries. In particular, a com- 
puterized cataloguing system could effect economies in staff time 
and could also result in a useful union list of current accessions 
(see para. 290 ff.). 

253. It is clear to us that each medical library or group of 
libraries must continue to develop its collections to serve the needs 
of the members of the institutions concerned, and that a con- 
siderable degree of duplication of books and periodicals is both 
inevitable and desirable. Individual libraries, however, cannot 
continue to accommodate and hold indefinitely an ever-increasing 
volume of older, littlc : uscd material. Where they hold specialized 
collections of historical interest, such collections will be retained. 
Again, where libraries arc limited to highly specialized areas of 
research, they may need to hold indefinitely hack-runs of periodi- 
cals and older books. But the results of the survey quoted above 
(para. 240) show that, with 434 current* periodicals each being- 
taken by over five libraries, there must be an accumulating amount 
of duplication of older little-used material, the storage of all of 
which in high-rental areas cannot be justified. The annual 
recurrent storage costs of ten-year runs of these 434 periodicals 
alone is approximately .HI 2,000. 

254. It has been suggested that it should be one of the functions 
of the University Library to receive and retain the older volumes 
of periodicals and books as a central reference store, so that other 
medical libraries may dispose of their less-important older hold- 
ings. Undoubtedly the principle of rationalizing and reducing the 
number of duplicate copies of older periodicals and books is 
correct. But the University Library already has an acute storage 
problem and is having to send to the Depository Library many 
back-runs of periodicals in various subjects, which might equally 




Well be retained in central storage. Even if more space is made 
available to the University Library, all this is likely to be required 
for more current collections, for reader accommodation and for 
services. It is, therefore, necessary to propose the sending of older 
medical material to co-operative storage at the Depository Library 
in the same way and on the same terms as for other libraries of the 
University. For ready access to such material a rapid service 
(including photocopying) from the Depository Library is essential 
(sec Chapter VI). 

4 

255. The efficiency of the medical library services of the Univer- 
sity depends in very large measure on the library staff. It is 
therefore necessary to ensure, not only that there are sufficient 
numbers of staff, but that they arc appointed at a grading level 
suited to highly skilled practitioners. Naturally, the grading of the 
staff will depend to a considerable extent on the size and 
functions of the different libraries. But the evidence presented to 
us indicates that the variations in the grading of medical librarians 
arc even more anomalous than those prevailing among other 
library staff of the University. The recommendations which we 
make in Chapter VII arc applicable to medical libraries as well as 
to others. 



V. A COMMITTEE ON MEDICINE 



256. In this chapter we have made a number of recommenda- 
tions — some specific and some necessarily more tentative. We 
recognize that further firm proposals can be made only on the 
basis of more detailed practical information than we have been in 
a position to collect. This will be a task for the Libraries Council. 
We recommend, however, the establishment by the Libraries 
Council of a Committee on Medicine, Dentistry, Pharmacy and 
Veterinary Science (cf. paras. 103-105). 
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V 

MANUSCRIPTS AND ARCHIVES 



I. MANUSCRIPTS 



Codec t io ns o f Manuscrip Is 

257. The collections of manuscript papers in the University are 
extensive, but they are held in relatively few institutions. The 
largest holdings arc those of University College, the London 
School of Economies, the University Library and King's College. 
'Phe rich resources at University College include the Bcnthnm, 
Brougham, Chadwick and Crcevey papers and a notable scries of 
I-atin American business archives. The library of the London 
School of Economics, which has about eighty collections, contains 
letters of J.S. Mill, the Shaw diaries, the papers of Sidney and 
Beatrice Webb, and the working notebooks of Charles Booth. 
Booth’s family correspondence (including material relating to the 
Macaulay family) is in the University Library, which also possesses 
the Sturgc Moore papers and the Puller Collection of seals and 
documents. King's College acts as a Centre for Military Archives 
and holds also the papers of a number of former members of its 
academic staff. As cxairplcs of collections held elsewhere, Wyc 
College has, in addition to the diaries and papers of Sir (Edward) 
John Russell, a number of medieval documents from the four- 
teenth cent, ry onwards, some of which relate to the manor of 
Wye itself; the Institute of Commonwealth Studies possesses the 
papers of Richard Jcbb, and the Courtauld Institute Galleries has 
letters of Paul Cezanne (see Appendix VI). 

258. Again, few only of the libraries of the University hold any 
significant number of individual manuscripts (such as books, 
letters, deeds). These range in date from the 7th to the 20th 
century and have been acquired, for the most part, either for the 
specific purposes of teaching or research or because they relate to 
the history of the institutions concerned. 

259. These collections have usually been acquired through initia- 
tives taken outside the University by a donor, depositor or 
executor. But the Latin American business archives at University 
College and the military papers at King’s College arc examples of a 
carefully considered policy for the collection of records, many of 
which would not otherwise have been preserved. Together with 
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the papers of former members of the academic staff, such as. 
several institutions seek to acquire, they are examples also of the 
kind of papers which it is suitable and valuable for university 
institutions to collect. They form natural archive groups; they 
would not normally be deposited in County or Borough Record 
Offices and there is no question, therefore, of their being arbit- 
rarily removed from their natural setting; and they have a direct 
bearing on the teaching programmes of the Colleges concerned. 



Union Lists , Catalogues , Microfilms 

260. Most libraries maintain typescript catalogues, lists or 
indexes of their manuscript records. But printed catalogues and 
indexes are few, and the resources themselves arc often little- 
known and under-used. A general guide to the manuscript collec- 
tions within the University (including any collections which 
departments, as distinct from libraries, may hold) is urgently 
needed both lor the use of scholars and for the guidance of 
librarians and keepers of manuscripts. A union catalogue of 
manuscript bojks and individual documents — a longer-term 
project — is also much to be desired. \\ f c recommend that the 
Libraries Council should sponsor the compilation and publication 
of a summary guide to manuscript collections and should initiate 
discussions also on the preparation of a catalogue of individual 
manuscripts. For these purposes the services of a temporary 
cataloguer will be required. 

261. Just as it is customary to maintain typescript catalogues and 
lists of manuscripts, so also most institutions have indexed in some 
way such holdings of microfilms and photostats as they may have. 
Only the University Library, however, has attempted to contribute 
lists of holdings and acquisitions to the national index in ».ie 
Bodleian Library at Oxford. It is a matter of some urgency that 
co-operation should become more general, for two reasons: first, 
the collections derived under grants made by the University’s 
Central Research Fund will no longer invariably be deposited in 
the University Library, so that more material is likely to accumu- 
late in other libraries of the University; and, secondly, the 
Bodleian index has now been merged with a larger enterprise, 
organized at the University of Leeds, for collecting and publishing 
indexes of microfilm material. We recommend that all institutions 
should participate in this scheme for recording microfilm holdings 
of manuscript material. 

Access , Loans , Copyright 

262. Bona fide research workers are in general allowed to consult 
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manuscripts during normal library hours, although access to 
certain categories of recent or other 'closed’ papers, as. for 
example, some of the military papers at King’s College, is either 
restricted or denied. 

263. Few libraries, on the other hand, have formulated precise 
conditions under which they are prepared to lend manuscripts on 
deposit in other libraries either for the use of scholars or for 
exhibition purposes. We recommend that, for limited periods and 
under proper safeguards, the loan and deposit of manuscripts 
between libraries, both within and outside t lie University, should 
he encouraged. 

264. Copyright does not seem to have arisen as a problem in 
most libraries. In those where it has the library has generally taken 
adequate precaution, such as obtaining an undertaking from users 
of the manuscripts not to publish without first obtaining the 
permission of the librarian, who, if copyright, is involved, warns 
users of the fact. 



Storage and Repair 

265. Manuscripts should be stored in air-conditioned strong- 
rooms. At King’s College the new strong-room will be humidity- 
controlled. But, with this exception, there are very few purpose- 
built strong-rooms for the safeguarding of manuscripts and none, 
so far as we are aware, is air-conditioned. 

266. Only the University Library has facilities lor the repair of 
manuscripts and a trained manuscript repairer on its stall'. But 
most libraries are well aware of the need lor such facilities and for 
the skilled assistance which they cannot provide themselves. We 
recommend that a ccntralr/.ed service for the repair of manuscripts 
and archives should he established for the benefit of all University 
institutions. We think that this could be based on the existing 
repair shop in the University Library, provided that more space, 
equipment and staff can he made available. 



II. THK ARCHIVES OF THE UNIVERSITY 
AND ITS INSTITUTIONS 



267. Archives in the strictest sense, the records of the central 
administration and of each, institution of the University, naturally 
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accumulating in t heir cupboards and files, start their career as 
current records and end as the historical deposit left for posterity 
by the current generation of administrators: a deposit which 
should, indeed must, be systematically organized for the lawyers, 
administrators and historians of the future. We say must, because 
the rapid proliferation of records in recent times presents every 
institution with three possibilities: if lei't to themselves, records 
will grow until they overwhelm the institution itself; if this is 
avoided, but there is no effective planning, unsystematic destruc- 
tion and haphazard preservation (as, commonly, in the past) arc 
the result; the third possibility is planned conversion from current 
files to final preservation of selected documents as archivcs.lt is a 
commonplace of modern record management that this can only be 
done by those who create the records, by the administrators 
themselves; but that it will only be done effectively if they work 
in close collaboration with, and take the advice of, trained 
archivists, The current crisis in record management was first fully 
appreciated, naturally enough, in the relation between government 
departments and the Public Record Office; this appreciation 
resulted in the Grigg Report 1 and in the Public Records Act of 
1958, which lays the responsibility of preparing records for 
preservation (and of destroying what is not to be preserved) on the 
departments, who act under the guidance of officials within the 
departments, yet under the control of the Public Record Office. 
Obviously, this giant scheme cannot be a model for all institutions; 
but close parallels exist everywhere, and this realization has been 
slowly dawning amongst local authorities and other corporate 
bodies, a few business houses and one or two universities. 

268. In the University of London some archives are excellently 
preserved, and there is a strong sense in several institutions that 
records must be looked after. But this is by no means a universal 
understanding. Some of the younger institutions Would appear to 
think that, because they have had so short a life, they have no 
archives. And in some the situation which prevails can reasonably 
be described as chaotic. Moreover, with one or two shining 
exceptions, we have found no evidence that the problem of 
modern record management has been grasped. 

269. This is primarily a problem of administration: the orderly 
translation of records from current use into archives must be 
organized, at least in fair measure, by those who create them, 
though they must prepared to accept instruction from trained 
archivists. This might he deemed to be trespassing on ground 
remote from libraries. But vve should be evading an essential task if 

t. Report of the Committee on Departmental Records (Cmnd, 9163, H&1SO, 1954). 





we failed to point the way forward towards a solution of the 
problem. In the long run. careful discussions between librarians, 
archivists and administrators will be necessary in many of the 
institutions of the University; and they will he all the more fruitful 
if linked to the machinery for central discussion and advice which 
we outline below (para. 272). In the short run, real progress may 
he made by one or more pilot schemes, miniatures of the efforts 
which were made to put the Grigg Report into practice before its 
machinery was enshrined in the Public Records Act. We recom- 
mend that such a scheme, or schemes, he undertaken in an 
attempt to develop existing links between archivists and admini- 
strators and to show the lines along which future collaboration on 
a larger scale can develop. We note with satisfaction that, as a 
result of our discussions, the Collegiate Council has appointed a 
small study group to consider the problem of archives generally. 

270. Though we are convinced that I lie problem of archives is in 
large measure one of administration, we are equally convinced that 
the libraries with which we are concerned have a role in the 
management of archives as well as of the manuscript collections 
which they may contain, and this for three main reasons: 

(a) In some instances a close liaison has already been established 
which ii would he a mistake to upset. We arc far from regarding 
most current arrangements as ideal, but the variety in the size 
and nature of the institutions of the University dictates a 
flexible approach, and it is obviously sensible to foster and 
develop sound elements where they exist. 

(h) A library may offer the best conditions for permanent 
preservation and, especially in a small or medium-sized institu- 
tion, the most suitable place in which archives can he consulted; 
a library is likely to have, or have access to, photographic and 
other equipment essential for the use of archives as historical 
documents; and it would be wasteful to duplicate the equip- 
ment, and arrangements for repair, which we have already 
discussed (para. 266). 

(e) It is essential for any archivist to have close relations with 
any other part of an institution where similar work is done. 
Thus, in the University of Liverpool there is a trained, pro- 
fessional archivist who is a member of the Registrar’s staff, with 
close links with the Library and also with the School of History, 
where he tenches students for the Diploma in Archive Admini- 
stration. This is a good model, though it may, in some instances, 
be more appropriate for the archivist (or whoever keeps the 
records in small institutions which cannot, even in the long run, 
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afford a trained archivist) to he a member of the library stall'. 
What is essential is full recognition ami acceptance of the 
archivist by the administrative staff. 

271. There is in embryo a situation similar to that in Liverpool in 
University College, which has a distinguished school for archivists 
within its School of Library, Archive and Information Studies, and 
whose Diploma in Archive Administration must play a vital role in 
the training of archivists and keepers of manuscripts in the 
University of London. At present, relations between the staff of 
the School, the Library, which has a trained archivist on its staff, 
and the Records Office, which contains the College Archives, are 
not very close. But as they come closer together, they should 
provide a natural centre for guidance and advice in this field. 



III. A COMMITTEE ON MANUSCRIPTS AND A RCHIVKS 



272. Archive centres of this kind might provide some of the 
members of a Committee on Manuscripts and Archives of the 
Libraries Council. It is an implicit assumption of this chapter that 
such a body should be formed to give opportunities for liaison, 
exchange of information and discussion of problems of common 
interest. It should not be expected to solve the problems of 
archive and record management. These can only be resolved by 
prompt and decisive action within each institution. The 
Committee would, however, be able to give expert advice to 
institutions, particularly to those of small size which cannot 
themselves maintain full-time archivists or keepers of manuscripts. 

273. We recommend that a Committee of the Libraries Council 
be established to provide for expert advice and liaison on problems 
concerning manuscripts and archives, its functions to include 
advice on the formation of union catalogues of manuscripts and 
on the acquisition of suitable documents connected with the 
teaching, research or history of the University and its institutions. 
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V L 



CENTRAL LIBRARY SERVICES 



I. CENTRALIZED BOOK PURCHASING AND PROCESSING: 
UNION CATALOGUES 



Cc nlrnl iz cd Pu rc h its mg 

274. In any study of the possibilities of rationalization, co- 
ordination and centralization the basic library processes of 
acquisition, cataloguing and bibliographical control arc an obvious 
area for investigation. 

275. It has been represented to us that a comprehensive system 
of centralized purchasing and processing for the libraries of the 
University would effect significant savings in costs, would con- 
tribute to the reduction of unnecessary duplication, and would 
facilitate the production of a union list of current acquisitions 
and, by extension, a union list of holdings (see, for example, 
Appendix VI I). 

276. Some evidence pointing to a saving in costs has been* 
furnished by investigations of library systems in the United States*-, 
as, for example, in a ‘feasibility study* based on nine academic 
libraries in Colorado. 1 If the calculations used in this study were 
applicable it) the situation of the libraries of the University of 
London, it would be reasonable to conclude that a saving of 40p 
per volume or, on the estimate of an annual accessions rate of 
80,000 volumes, of £32,000 p.a. could be effected. 

277. St) attractive a proposition is not lightly to be dismissed* 
particularly since the Colorado investigation was conducted on the 
basis of conventional noncomputerized methods. But there arc 
serious difficulties in accepting its validity for London. The study 
was a ‘feasibility study’ and has yet to be tested in practice. It was 
conducted lor nine libraries only, of far less diversity than arc the 
libraries of the University. And the conditions of the hook trade in 
Colorado, which predisposed the authors of the study to favour a 
single centre purchasing materials from a single vendor, arc very 
different from those obtaining in London. 

I. Leonard, L.E., and others, Centralized Book Pracetsing: a feasibility study based on 
Colorado academic libraries (Mctuchin, NJ., Scarecrow Press, 1969). 




278. London, of course, is not immune from delays in the 
delivery of books; and delays were of great concern to the authors 
of the Colorado study. But London libraries have a multiplicity of 
choice of booksellers and can easily establish direct contact with 
them. Since each library must, in any event, maintain records of 
the books it orders, and check them against delivery, the inter- 
position of a central processing unit between them and the 
bookseller would seem merely to create a further link in the chain 
and to increase costs, not only by involving additional processes, 
but by imposing on the University a delivery cost that is at present 
met by the bookseller alone. There would, moreover, be a loss of 
contact between the librarian and his booksellers, only justifiable 
if there were sufficient compensation in lowered costs and in- 
creased efficiency. 

279. These comments exemplify the difficulties of using a feasi- 
bility study based on one library system in relation to another, 
entirely different, system. It is clear that a detailed study of the 
London situation is required. As a first step towards this we asked 
the Library Management Research Unit of Cambridge University 
Library to undertake a survey of the overlap of acquisitions 
between libraries of the University of London (Appendix III), 
designed primarily to establish the extent of duplication of orders 
within a short period. This showed a surprisingly small degree of 
overlap. In one month 95.2 per cent of nil orders were orders for 
different titles; in six months the figure was 85.4 percent. Of the 
estimated 3,957 titles ordered by the University Library in the 
period of six months only 1,107 duplicated the orders of other 
libraries. The results obtained’, the authors of the survey observe, 
‘do not provide much support for the idea of centralized 
acquisitioning’, on the grounds, that is, of economy through hatch 
processing of single titles. 

280. Economy must, therefore, be sought elsewhere. It has been 
suggested that a central unit might be able to negotiate better 
terms or services from some suppliers. Clearly, this would not be 
possible within the terms of the Publishers Association library 
licence agreement for British books. However, we examined the 
possibility of using the services of the Greater London Council's 
Supplies Department, which gives school libraries a 15 per cent 
discount. The Department is able to do this, because it operates a 
supply service not linked with any bookshop, and designed, at 
least in origin, to supply multiple copies of British books; and 
because, also, the service is conducted by a computer using 
Standard Book Numbers (SBN). Thus orders could be placed 
direct by individual libraries, and catalogue entries made from the 
computer record supplied to a central unit. The latter point is 




attractive, because a computerized ordering system could then be 
closely linked with a computer-based cataloguing system using the 
British National Bibliography machine- readable cataloguing (BNB 
MARC) record to generate entries for libraries and a union list of 
current accessions. 

281. But this scheme also has great disadvantages. It would cover 
current British books only. To be effective, it would entail placing 
a large proportion of all libraries' orders with a single supply 
agency — a condition which would be unacceptable to many 
libraries. Moreover, participating libraries would automatically 
forfeit the library licence. The speediness of the service for 
academic libraries is open to question, while the random nature of 
the ordering of individual titles would preclude its most effective 
use. Finally, the general quality of London's bookshops would 
inevitably suffer from the withdrawal of library orders. 

282. We considered, as an alternative, the possibility of develop- 
ing a centralized ordering system in conjunction with Dillon's 
University Bookshop. If the central processing unit were installed 
in common premises, and particularly if the ordering procedures 
could be computerized, certain advantages would follow. Dillon’s 
would be able to carry a far wider range of stock than at present, 
and would be able to supply more speedily; the ‘further link in the 
chain' would be eliminated, since the central unit, to which orders 
were sent, would be housed together with the supplying agency ; 
the 10 per cent discount of the library licence would be preserved; 
the ordering and cataloguing of books could be very closely 
linked; foreign books, as well as British, could be dealt with; and 
the general service of the bookshop to individual members of the 
University could benefit from the enlarged scale of operations. 
There are, however, disadvantages: to operate effectively, the 
scheme would require the acquisition of fairly extensive premises 
in the central University area; the ‘all (or most) eggs in one basket' 
principle would still apply; the concentration of orders on one 
bookshop could have an adverse effect on the stock and service of 
other bookshops; and only if a large proportion of all book orders 
were channelled through this agency would the scheme avoid the 
drawback of .the ‘further link in the chain'. Nevertheless, the 
scheme is one which deserves further investigation, and we 
recommend that the Libraries Council should conduct a study of 
the feasibility, costing and operation of such a centralized unit. 



Centralized Cataloguing 

283. We turn now to the consideration of centralized processing 
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in relation to cataloguing, both as part of a combined operation, 
and as a concept in its own light. It is possible to contemplate 
centralized cataloguing by conventional methods, but we believe it 
would be more effectively developed on the basis of the com- 
puterized operations made possible by the production of the BNB 
MARC record. We have not been able to undertake any research in 
this field, nor have the individual libraries of the University 
hitherto been more than marginally involved in it, but a consider- 
able amount of current research in this country is relevant, most 
notably the Birmingham project. 2 it is a reasonable expectation 
that, when the BNB MARC record becomes operationally viable 
(its experimental phase has recently ended), a central cataloguing 
unit would be able to benefit from the research, systems analysis 
and programmes already developed. There would, nevertheless, be 
a considerable amount of work to be done, requiring the services 
of systems analysts and programmers under the Libraries Council. 

284. Assuming the acceptability of the principle of centralized 
development, we should expect libraries to notify the central unit 
of their current acquisitions. If the scheme were linked with 
central ordering, this would happen automatically; if not, 
notification would be by SBN or other recognized identification 
symbol. The central unit would search the MARC record for the 
items, and produce the catalogue entries as print-out or as tape for 
further processing in individual libraries. At the same time it 
would produce a record as the basis of a union list of current 
accessions and for use in the production of a permanent union 
catalogue, of subject lists, and of other bibliographical aids. 

285. This procedure would cover only those items included in 
the MARC record (including the Library of Congress MARC 
record), although it is anticipated that MARC records for some 
European countries at least will be developed during the I970’s. 
For other items the procedure would be either for the central unit 
to catalogue them in the conventional way or for individual 
libraries to catalogue them and supply the data, where possible* in 
a form compatible with the central computer data bank. The items 
would then be added to the tape for producing union lists and 
catalogues. 

286. The essential prerequisite for such a scheme is the accept- 
ance by libraries of certain standard procedures: 

(a) All libraries would have to adopt, or at least to accept, 

entries in the form prescribed by (or conforming to) the new 



2. This project is being conducted jointly by the University of Aston, the University of 
Birmingham and the Birmingham Public Libraries. 
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Anglo-American code cataloguing rules. This would in some 
instances, as with the University Library, involve fundamental 
changes in the catalogues. But the adoption of standard cata- 
loguing rules, with whatever additions and modifications in 
particular cases, is a desirable measure in itself — quite apart 
from considerations of centralized processing. However, since 
the cost of conversions of catalogues would be high and could 
not be borne from central grants, each library would have to 
decide its own method of approach to this problem. 

(b) Alphabetical subject catalogues, to achieve maximum econ- 
omy, would best be based on the subject heading provided in the 
MARC data base. 

(c) An accepted transliteration system would have to be agreed. 

(d) The hardware associated with the project, for example, 
tape-typewriters, would need to be compatible. 

(c) Any software developments, for example, local programmes 
for computerized use in individual libraries, would need to be 
designed with a view to compatibility. 

287. It appears to be impracticable for classification to he 
standardized. Individual libraries would need to classify after the 
delivery of catalogue entries, although those libraries using Library 
of Congress or Dewey Decimal classifications would benefit from 
the MARC data base. In the absence of centralized classification, 
the physical preparation of the books would also have to be left to 
the individual library. 

288. We feel unable to advance firm proposals for the intro- 
duction of any centralized scheme until ,* detailed feasibility study 
has been carried out, and wc accordingly recommend that the 
Libraries Council initiate such a study, as soon as possible, in 
conjunction with the University Management Systems Depart- . 
ment, the University Library and other libraries (see para. 432). 
The study should embrace the alternatives of, on the one hand, 
the total (or even the partial) centralization of both acquisitions 
and cataloguing, and, on the other, of cataloguing alone. Close 
attention to costing will be necessary, but, even if no great saving 
is likely, other important benefits may result, for example, from 
the increased knowledge of the acquisitions and holdings of the 
libraries of the University. 

289. It has been suggested that, if the libraries could have fuller' 
knowledge of each other’s current purchasing, unnecessary dupli- 
cation could be avoided and substantial savings result. All the 
evidence collected so far, however, suggests that the degree of 
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unnecessary duplication is not so great as might be expected. 
Although the results of the survey carried out by the Library 
Management Research Unit of Cambridge University Library, 
limited as they were to a six months* period, do not provide a 
figure for the final amount of overlap in acquisitions over a period 
or years, they indicate that it does not exceed the limits of 
necessity (para. 279). This is confirmed, in the main, by our 
smaller sample test of the holdings of the Institute Libraries and 
the University Library (Apperdix 11). Ihcre seems therefore, no 
powerful argument here tor any centralized processing, par- 
ticularly as it would be beyond the power of a central unit to 
determine what degree of duplication is in fact necessary; and 
since, also, alternative machinery to ensure co-ordination in the 
acquisition of expensive research material is proposed elsewhere 
(paras. 102-104), 



Union Catalogues 

290. The main benefit to bc~cxpectcd from centralized pro- 
cessing (or from centralized cataloguing alone), apart from 
possible reduction in costs, would almost certainly be found to lie 
in the possibility of producing union catalogues and union lists. A 
computerized central cataloguing unit would be able to establish a 
union listing of current acquisitions, and this would form the 
foundation of a union catalogue for the’ future. There is clear 
evidence * that such a development would be widely welcomed, 
provided that it could be done without substantial additional cost. 

291. The production of a retrospective union catalogue of book 
holdings of all libraries in the University is a matter of a different 
order. The cost of such an enterprise, using conventional methods, 
has in the past appeared far too great to justify it, particularly 
since only one copy of the catalogue in card form would have 
been available in a central location. The coming of the computer 
has led to research on the feasibility and cost of computerizing 
existing book catalogues, and practical work at the Universities of 
Newcastle and Oxford suggests that this can be done. It suggests 
also that the cost of such an operation covering all the libraries of 
the University of London would be prohibitively high. The 
Automatic Data Processing project (ADP; at the British Museum 
Library, supported by the Office for Scientific and Technical 
Information (OSTI), is examining the possibilities of national 
union catalogues in machine-readable form, and the results of this 
project will have to be closely examined for their implications for 
local union catalogues. 
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292. We do not propose that high priority be given to the study 
and development, of i\ general retrospective union catalogue. There 
arc, however, certain projects for union catalogues, more limited 
in scupe and more obviously feasible, which could be undertaken 
with great advantage. 

293. The first of these is a union catalogue of periodicals, both 
current and retrospective. The problems of cataloguing periodicals, 
and of their bibliographic control, though formidable, are of far 
more manageable proportions than those connected with texts and 
monographs. A union catalogue of periodicals would confer great 
benefits: every member of the University, and others outside it, 
would gain in knowledge of its total resources; unnecessary 
duplication could be diminished in the very area where it appears 
to be greatest; and holdings of incomplete sets could be identified 
and rationalized as a result. We recommend, therefore, that the 
Libraries Council should concentrate its attention in the first 
instance on this vitally important sector, with a view to developing 
a computer-based union catalogue of periodicals as quickly as 
possible. This would facilitate the production at will of subject 
lists of periodicals, such as have been produced, hitherto, labor- 
iously and at considerable cost, as well as of current periodicals 
lists of individual libraries. 

294. We have considered whether the desired end could be 
achieved through the current operations of the British Union 
Catalogue of Periodicals (BUCOP) at the National Central Library, 
only to conclude that, since BUCOP is unable to list the current 
.holdings of all libraries, still less to do so retrospectively, it would 
not be possible to make use of this machinery. Due attention must 
be paid, however, to any proposals for a national union catalogue 
of periodicals which may emerge from the British Museum ADP 
project. Meanwhile, since any national union catalogue of period- 
icals must of .necessity include holdings of the libraries of the 
University, any work done oil the more limited union catalogue 
would be of ultimate benefit to the national catalogue, apart from 
its immediate benefit to the University. 

295. There already exists a union catalogue of Latin American 
holdings in the University of London, forming part of a wider 
national union catalogue. This is being developed by the Institute 
of Latin American Studies, and plans are well advanced for 
creating a computer record. There is a similar catalogue of 
holdings relevant to United States studies, produced by the 
Institute of United States Studies, and this, too, it is proposed to 
computerize. A non-computerizcd national union catalogue of 
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Asian publications, produced by the School of Oriental and 
African Studies, was published in four volumes in 1971 and will be 
supplemented bv further annual volumes. The London Biblio - 
graphy of the Social Sciences of the London School of Economics 
is now mechanically produced. It is possible that other union 
catalogues may be developed for limited subject areas. Insofar as 
these arc computerised, however, they should all be mutually 
compatible, with a view to eventual incorporation in a wider 
project. Wc think that a start might usefully be made, by 
conventional means, on a union catalogue of some of the holdings 
of the University Library and the Institute libraries, similar to that 
which wc have suggested for the fine arts (para. 122). 



II. INFORMATION SERVICES 



The Growth of Information Services 

296. Information services have long been recognized as an essen- 
tial adjunct to the research process in the physical, biological and 
social sciences, including engineering, medicine and; more re- 
ccntly, education. There is a .well-established tradition of comp- 
ilation and dissemination of information in law, and information 
services resembling in some measure those in science have lately 
been set up. For arts subjects generally, the need for anything in 
the nature of an information service has emerged comparatively 
recently. 

297. In science and technology the modern concept of an 
information service has developed, in the main, from the abstracts 
journals which have long provided the basic reference material for 
research workers. Mechanization, using the techniques of elec- 
tronic computing, has been applied to the production of these 
abstracts journals and extended to provide a form of service 
known as ‘selective dissemination of information*. In general these 
developments have taken place nationally and internationally 
under the aegis of the major scientific societies. 

298. In parallel with this, 'internal information services have been 
built up, mainly in industry and in Government scientific depart- 
ments, linked, as a rule, with research and development 
departments. Such local services, engendered by the urgency 
associated with industrial research, led to the emergence of the 
‘information officer’, a specialist whose task it is to acquire, 
classify, index and store, in a readily accessible place, all the 
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material which might be useful to his establishment. He scans 
regularly such materials on arrival, makes suitable abstracts, and 
circulates the information to appropriate members of research 
teams. The information officer also undertakes searches in the 
available literature for the answers to specific problems as they 
arise. These two aspects of his work have been called ‘current 
awareness service’ and ‘retrospective searching*. 

299. In universities both these tasks have, traditionally, been 
regarded as the duty of the individual teacher or research student 
himself. Today, with the accelerating rate of production of 
scientific literature, the extending range of sources, and their 
world wide distribution, they have come to demand specialist 
knowledge and skills. Within the University the appropriate 
modern techniques of librarianship have been taught for a sub- 
stantial period in the University’s own School of Library, Archive 
and Information Studies at University College. In addition several 
local specialized information services have been set up in Schools 
and Institutes. These, in some instances, have operated almost in 
isolation and independently of the library of the institution. 



Natioiial and International Systems 

300. Thus the University is faced with a problem in two forms: 
on the one hand is the problem of dealing with the increasing 
volume of documents, lest staff and students be overwhelmed by 
the sheer quantity of paper; on the other is the need for new 
techniques, to take advantage of the mechanized national and 
international systems coming into operation. In their research and 
development stage, such services have hitherto, in some instances, 
been available free of charge to university scientists, but arc now 
being transferred to a subscription basis. 

301. The main services in question arc: 

(a) Medicine. The MEDLARS system, operated by the United 
States National Library of Medicine. For Britain, access is 
provided jointly by the University of Newcastle and the National 
Lending Library for Science and Technology. 

(b) Physics, Electrotechnology, and Control. The 1NSPEC 
system, operated by the Institution of Electrical Engineers, 
jointly with the American Institute of Physics. 

(c) Chemistry. The UKCIS system, operated by the Chemical 
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Society the basis of computer tapes supplied by the 
American Chemical Abstracts Service. 

(d) Engineering. The COMPENDEX system, operated by 
Engineering Index Inc., of the United States, covers the whole of 
engineering. An experimental test of this new service, to estab- 
lish its scope* depth, and usefulness in the United Kingdom, is 
being carried out with financial support from OSTI by the 
School of Library, Archive and Information Studies at Univer- 
sity College. The test will involve 30 to 40 members of staff of 
engineering departments in the University. 

302. Other systems are either coming into being on an experi- 
mental basis, as in space physics, or are being discussed at a high 
lcvci by the appropriate bodies. The Committee on Biological 
Information, for example, has helped OSTI to establish the 
experimental unit for the study of Biological Abstracts previews, 
has organized courses on information systems, and, it seems 
probable, will help to promote the establishment of an inter- 
national computerized information system in the various fields of 
biology before very long. 

303. These mechanized systems are important in that they 
represent a highly significant development, both in reference 
service (information storage and retrieval) and in the mode of 
publication of abstracts and bibliographies. They have made 
possible the publication by societies such as the American 
Chemical Society and the Institution of Electrical Engineers of a 
‘rapid alerting’ service, that is, a listing of the titles of all relevant 
publications within a week or two of their first appearance. There 
is as yet no standardized format for these sendees, and their 
reception has been varied; but, with the increasing volume of 
material to be abstracted, there is unquestionably a danger both 
that the time lag lor the publication of conventional abstracts may 
lengthen, despite computer printing, and also that the price of 
conventional abstracts journals may become so high that libraries 
have to consider seriously whether they can continue to subscribe 
to them on the same scale. 



304. Symptomatic of the importance of this work is the increas- 
ing emphasis placed by the societies on this section of their 
operations. Indeed, in the United States, the American Chemical 
Society has hived off the Chemical Abstracts and set up the 
Chemical Abstracts Service as a separate entity. In this country the 
United Kingdom Chemical Information Service has been establish- 
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cd as a consortium of several different organizations, and the 
INSPEC system of the Institution of Electrical Engineers hat* come 
to play a far greater part in the Institution’s operations than did 
the traditional method formerly used in the production of Science 
Abstracts. 

305. At present these systems produce for the most part conven- 
tional printed documents, which arc circulating in libraries and 
which present no problem beyond that of cost. It is intended, 
however, that they shall increasingly make available the actual 
computer tapes for use either in ‘current awareness’ or ‘retro- 
spective searching’. These, although more costly, will provide the 
subscriber with the facility for many different types of service, 
apart from the printing of a conventional abstracts or titles 
publication. 

306. Considerable developments are also likely in other areas on 
the international level. No central co-ordinating body exists, as 
yet, to collect information on all the discussions in progress, but, 
in the scientific sphere, a Working Party set up by UNESCO has 
been considering for several years the feasibility of a World 
Science Information Centre (UNISIST) and its report has now 
been published. This recommends that UNESCO, in close collabo- 
ration with the International Council of Scientific Unions, should 
establish a world centre for co-ordinating the development of 
scientific* information services. *lt will not itself act as an infor- 
mation centre, but will try to ensure that the needs of scientists, 
are catered for, in this rapidly developing situation, without too 
much duplication and wastage of scarce and valuable resources. 
There seems little doubt that this centre will be established. 

307. Comparable developments at an international level are 
taking place in the social sciences. The International Labour Office 
and tin* Food and Agricultural Organization have set up mutually 
•compatible on-line retrieval systems for their specific subjects 
which arc currently being adopted by the UNESCO Library also. 
The International Committee for Social Science Documentation 
and Information has proposed the establishment of a similar 
automated retrieval system for the whole of economics. It has 
already compiled the thesaurus necessary for such systems both 
for economics and for sociology. Eventually the whole range of 
the social sciences may he covered within the framework of 
UNISIST. 

308. The tasks of mechanizing the accumulation and compilation 
of information data, and of processing it for the production of 
abstracts, indexes and bibliographies of the literature, have thus 




reached quite an advanced stage. In the physical and biomedical 
sciences, the processing of such data is already to a great extent 
mechanized, and the larger organizations operating these mech- 
anized systems appear to be firmly established, technically and 
commercially, and to be in process of expansion. In law (see. 
Appendix VIII) and the social sciences a similar situation is 
approaching. It is as an extension of these processing facilities that, 
information retrieval and current awareness services are, generally 
speaking, now being offered. The use of these additional services, 
within the University, is still on a very small scale. Our enquiries 
suggest that information about their availability and cost and the 
benefits to be obtained from them is not widely distributed. We 
believe that university staff on the science side may be handi- 
capped, in comparison with their colleagues in government service 
and in industry, by delay in making available an information 
facility which will become indispensable in the period upon which 
we arc entering. 



Specialized Systems within the University 

309. At the end of 1969 we surveyed the information systems 
already existing within the University, An information system was 
said to be ‘private* if it had been set up by a specialist group 
without reference to the College library or to any other group 
specializing in the same subject within the University. The replies 
to our enquiries showed that 11 information systems had been set 
up by scientists: of these, five were ‘private’ as defined above. 

310. The following brief descriptions illustrate four systems 
reported to us: 

(a) In Rock Mechanics (Imperial College), there is a com- 
puterized system to which much care has been given in order to 
ensure continued working efficiency. It therefore has a small 
specialist staff which is employed full time on the analysis of 
relevant documents j.nd on searches. It has been widely 
publicized and is attracting enquiries from outside the 
University. 

(b) In Space Physics (University College), the physicists of the 
Mullard Space Science Laboratory at Holmbury St. Mary (near 
Dorking) setup an ingenious computerized system, designed and 
operated wholly by themselves. Fora few months it worked well 
but then collapsed because of the lack of full-time assistance in 
maintaining the indexed input to the system. The physicists now 
depend on the information services provided by the European 
Space Research Organization, which they buy at need, blit they 
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complain that, compared with their own refined .system, the 
ESRO service is ‘very coarse grained'. 



(c) In Enzyme Technology (University College), a research 
group have explored the range and scope of the periodical 
literature oil which they depend. They estimate that their 
inter-disciplinary subject is reported in about 1135 periodicals 
which contribute approximately 5000 relevant papers per year, 
and that these totals are growing at the rate of about 20 per cent 
per annum. They use any abstracting services — at present about 
10 — that maybe helpful, make their own selections, do their 
own indexing of papers, and enter the results in a special card 
index. Though this system works reasonably well, it requires 
increasing time and effort from all the scientists of the group. 
They would like to buy services front outside sources, but are 
not yet satisfied that any outside source adequately covers this 
new subject- 



(d) in Statistics (London School of Economics), the Statistics 
Department has set up an information retrieval system based on 
the names of authors of articles and on the keywords contained 
in titles. 

Specialists rate Highly three advantages ol toe.se systems: direct 
control by specialists; immediacy of access; and speed of response. 
There arc, of course, disadvantages: they are increasingly burden- 
some to run; they arc generally incompatible with other systems; 
there is danger of duplication; and there is no co-ordination with 
related fields. 

311. The lack of expert advice, such as should be provided by 
information officers, is a particularly severe handicap when groups 
of university scientists begin to develop anew field of scientific 
interest not vet widely recognized outside the universities. Hie 
literature in such a field is likely to he widely dispersed and 
dependent oil unconventional sources such as research letters and 
other ‘unpublished’ literature of restricted circulation. Here the 
difficulties are, first, that university libraries do not normally 
command cither the specialist staff or the financial resources to 
match the services that would he provided for comparable groups 
outside the university; and, secondly, that until the subject is also 
established outside the universities it is unlikely that commercial 
abstracting services will take much note of it. We have received 
many expressions of opinion on this point from individuals, 
groups of scientists and Hoards of Studies. 
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A Central Information Service 

312. The Office for Scientific und Technical Information has 
recently financed the provision of six information officers on an 
experimental basis in six British university libraries, whose primary 
task has been to develop enquiry services within these libraries and 
to ensure that they make effective use of the newly developing 
national and international systems. It is very probable that, as a 
result of this project, many university libraries will develop 
information services based on their own collections. One of the six 
information officers under the OST1 project has been based on the 
library of Imperial College. 

313. For the social sciences generally, the London School of 
Economics proposes to produce future annual supplements to A 
London Bibliography of the Social Sciences by computer 
methods, and this will make it possible to establish a system for 
the selective dissemination of information to individual scholars. 

314. In London quite independent information services might 
develop in the libraries of the Schools and Institutes. That some of 
these would require information officers is hardly in doubt. But 
we arc persuaded that the unco*ordinatcd development of many 
information systems would be uneconomic and would militate 
against efficiency and comprehensiveness. We therefore recom- 
mend that a Central Information Service be established under the 
Libraries Council, staffed by experienced information officers, and 
having access not only to the conventional bibliographical 
apparatus but also to all the computerized sources of information, 
national, international, and internal to the University, as well as to 
the necessary computers. A committee should he appointed to 
consider the policy and development of the service. 

315. The duties of these information specialists would include: 

(a) assembling and maintaining all available computerized 
stores of information; 

(b) providing a central channel of communication for the 
University with other national and international systems; 

(c) advising information officers, library staffs and departments 
in Schools and Institutes on the development of local infor- 
mation systems, in order to ensure their compatibility; 

(d) providing access to all stores of information for all libraries, 
departments and individuals within the University; 

(e) carrying out searches in response to enquirers, both in 
computer stores and, in special circumstances, in conventional 
Jibrary materials; 

(f) providing an up-to-date index of research projects within 
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the University, acting as a centre, that is, lor collecting and 
disseminating information about University work; 

(g) providing some ‘selective dissemination of information* 
services within the University; 

(h) setting up effective links between the University and 
outside systems operated by other authorities, keeping them* 
selves fully informed of new developments and bringing these to 
the attention of appropriate libraries, departments and indivi- 
duals. 

316. The establishment of an information centre within the 
University would provide a central channel of communication for 
the University with the national and international systems, and 
would thus considerably reduce subscription costs. The officers of 
the centre could maintain close contact with the officers of the 
systems to ensure that the most efficient use was being made of 
the systems themselves. It is important to emphasize the inter- 
disciplinary nature of these systems: in fields such as medicine and 
law, for example, their use ranges far beyond their core subjects. 
Some MEDLARS searches have already been requested at the 
London School of Economics. This again underlines the value of 
one central service prepared to deal with the whole range, of 
learning, instead of a scries of small, and possibly unrelated, 
services specializing in limited fields. The central provision of 
information services in the University would aim eventually to 
cover all subject-fields, though in the first instance the main effort 
would be directed towards the pure and applied sciences, the 
.social sciences and law. 

317. We do not wish to suggest that all the effort towards the 
development ol information services should be centralized. There 
will clearly be a need for information officers, whether so 
designated or not, in the libraries of Schools and Institutes. It is 
not possible as yet lo foresee the appropriate distribution of effort 
at the two levels. But wc believe that the Central Information 
Service should be strong enough to provide certain sendees direct 
to libraries, departments and individuals; to ensure the co- 
ordinated and compatible development of special services within 
the Schools .and Institutes; to provide technical expertise and 
advice of a high order; and to mediate between the users of 
information on the one hand and the publishers and distributors 
on the other. 

318. Wc recommend, therefore, that a Senior Information 
Officer be appointed at a high level to develop the central service, 
under the diicctiun of the Libraries Council, and that a team of 
five information officers and four clerical officers be appointed in 
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the quinquennium 1972*77 (see Chapter IX). 

319. It is obvious that this information centre must operate in 
the closest possible collaboration with the libraries of the Univer- 
sity. Information services have developed as a logical extension of 
traditional library practices, and it is therefore appropriate that 
the Central Information Service should be directly subject to the 
proposed Libraries Council, and housed in* or immediately 
adjacent to, the University Library. The centre would thus not 
only benefit from the great bibliographical resources and staff 
expertise available in the University Library, but would also 
contribute, through the specialist knowledge of its own informa- 
tion officers, to the other activities of the Libraries Council, and in 
particular to those concerned with computers. The indications are 
that the techniques now being developed for the computerized 
recording and searching of files of information arc very similar to 
those being developed for library purposes, such as the MARC 
Project for recording bibliographical data relating to current books 
(sec paras. 280, 283). Commoivscnse suggests that, in dealing with 
any enquiry that may be put to it, an information centre should 
be able to draw on all the materials available, no matter how 
recorded. On the equipment side, it would be uneconomical to 
provide two different centres with expensive equipment designed 
to-do substantially the same work. 

320. Wc have studied the case for a ‘dedicated’ computer for 
bibliographic and information work, but have concluded that it 
would not at present offer the best solution for the University 
acting alone. Our financial recommendations for equipment, given 
in Chapter IX, are, therefore, based on the assumption that the 
Central Information , Service would make use of the existing 
facilities through the Computer Centre. Sach dependence would, 
however, ’make it impossible to establish ‘on-line’ routines of the 
kind that will be needed if the various sources that will soon he 
avajlablc are to be processed effectively. 

321. Recent events outside the University make it possible to 
consider as a practical alternative the case for a bibliographic 
computer centre in London serving not only the University, but 
also the British Library (including the British National Biblio- 
graphy). There would be many advantages in such an arrangement, 
but, until the report of the British Museum ADP Project has been 
studied, it is unwise to pursue the matter further. We recommend 
that an ad hoc working party be established as soon as practicable 
to consider this matter. 
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322. It has not been possible for us to estimate with any 
precision the cost of subscriptions to information agencies outside 
the University. Indeed, the costings of all the operations of the 
proposed Central Information Service are necessarily tentative, 
since they depend on the speed at which the developments we 
have envisaged take place. It is reasonable to expect, however, that 
additional sources of finance will be found, perhaps in the form of 
research grants, hut certainly in the form of contributions from 
research projects serviced by the centre. It is essential that, when 
grants are sought and received for research purposes, a proportion 
should be included where possible for information sendees, and 
that of this proportion part should he allocated to pay for services 
provided centrally. 



Origin und Purposes 

323. The need for a joint depository library was first discussed 
by librarians in the University in the late i940\s, when it was 
already clear that for those libraries situated in central London 
some provision of the kind must sooner or later be made. In 1951 
the Collegiate Council approved the idea, which was subsequently 
endorsed by the University Court in its statement of Development 
Policy for the Quinquennium 15)52-57. A site large enough to 
accommodate some two million volumes was made available in the 
grounds of Royal Holloway College at Kgham, about 22 miles 
from central London, and building operations, planned to be 
completed in eight stages, began in 1959. 

324. The first stage included accommodation for offices, cata- 
logue and readers, designed to suffice for the needs ol the 
completed whole; the second, completed in November 1967, 
brought the present capacity to 500,000 volumes; and the third, 
proposals for which have been accepted by the Court for inclusion 
in the building programme for the quinquennium 1972-77, will 
enlarge the capacity to 750,000 volumes. The Depository Library 
has its own staff, and provides a regular van service three days a 
week. 

325. The Depository Library has three purposes: to ease the 
pressure on space in the central London area; to provide accom- 
modation for little-used books at the lowest possible cost; and to 
reduce the duplication of holdings of such material. 



III. Til K DEPOSITORY LIBRARY 
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Economy in Storage Costs 

326. While the first of these purposes requires no elaboration, the 
second calls for a demonstration of the extent of savings in cost 
resulting from storage in Eghain as compared with central London. 
The annual cost, at Egham, of storage for 250,000 volumes at 
1970 prices is £ 12,800% that is, approximately 5p. per volume. 
The corresponding figure for central London, based on the 
evidence of warehousing costs supplied by publishers and on 
comparable estimates of site values and rental charges, appears to 
range from 17.5p. to 25p., thus giving a ratio of 4:1. These figures 
may be compared with those of the Report of the National 
Libraries Committee 4 in 1969, where the estimate for remote 
areas coincided almost exactly with our own for Egham, while 
that for central London was 25p, thus giving a ratio of 5:1. The 
difference is accounted for by the fact that not all libraries of the 
University arc in the highest rental areas. 



I*rivate and Co-operative Storage 

327. The third purpose — that of reducing duplication of hold- 
ings of little-used material — can be achieved only by the pooling 
of the books sent to the Depository Library and by acceptance of 
the principle that only one copy will normally be retained. 

328. From the outset there have been two methods of deposit, 
private storage, and co-operative storage. Under private storage 
arrangements, a library of a University institution is allotted a 
certain amount of space in which it deposits some of its own 
books. These books nave no catalogue entries at the Depository 
Library, which is neither able, nor necessarily entitled, to give 
information about them to enquirers. The depositing library 
arranges the transport of its books to the Depository Library, and 
the shelving and removal of books placed in private storage are 
also the responsibility of the library staff. But the members of the 
staff at the Depository Library give help, where possible, in 
obtaining and dispatching books recalled on loan and in returning 
them to the shelves. 

329. A library may justifiably request the use of private storage 
in any of the following circumstances: when, for lack of space, a 
part of its collection must be deposited temporarily, pending 

3. Comprising assessed rental of premises, £8,800, and annual maintenance (including 
services of staff and van), £4,000. 

4. Appendix D, pp. 312*3. 




completion of a new building or extension; when it holds certain 
types of little-used material for which it has a special and 
continuing responsibility (for example, older University of 
London theses deposited by the University Library); when the 
whole, or part, of a special collection must he kept together; or 
where material presents non-specialist staff with difficult problems 
of identification (for example, oriental material deposited by the 
School of Oriental and African Studies), 

330, Under the original scheme for co-operative storage books 
received from libraries are unified in one collection and shelved by 
size. The depositing libraries send with each work an author 
catalogue entry, and these entries are cheeked and standardized, 
and arranged in one alphabetical sequence, thus making a cata- 
logue of the whole collection. Each hook remains the property of 
the depositing library and may be withdrawn temporarily or 
permanently by that library at any time. All the books are 
available for loan, not only to other libraries in the University, but 
to other libraries in the country. 



331. In 1970-71 there remained space in the present Depository 
building for approximately 62,750 volumes, made up as follows: 

(a) Unoccupied co-operative storage 45,500 volumes 

(b) Unallocated private storage I 7,250 volumes 

Returns submitted by libraries in the University of their revised 
estimated needs for space in both co-operative and private storage, 
after allowing for the occupation of private storage areas already 
allocated, show that space will be required as follows during the 
next six years: 



1971/72 


Co-operative 

storage, 

vols. 

18,750 


1972/73 


33,000 


1973/74 


49,250 


1974/75 


66,200 


1975/76 


80,900 


3976/77 


94,500 


Expected 


withdrawals: 



Private 


Total (all 


storage, 


figures arc 


vols. 


cumulative) 


6,800 


25,550 


40,200 


73,200 


69,100 


1 18,350 


105,850 


172,050 


149,350 


230,250 


186,850 


281,350 



1972/73 School of Oriental and African Studies 48,000 vols. 
] 974/75 Institute of Advanced Legal Studies 35,000 vols. 
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332. It will be seen that an accommodation crisis will develop in 
1972/73 which should be resolved temporarily by the withdrawal 
of 48,000 volumes by the School of Oriental and African Studies, 
but that all space will be occupied in 1973/74. There will be a 
slight easing of the situation by the withdrawal of 35,000 volumes 
by the Institute of Advanced Legal Studies in 1974/75, but not 
sufficient to meet the need for space. By the end of 1976/77 there 
will be 135,600 volumes, or nearly half the accommodation of a 
further extension, to be housed at the Depository Library. 

333. It must be emphasized that these figures are only forecasts 
of likely needs, provided by individual libraries, although the 
overall figures may he taken as reasonably probable. Whether they 
present a true picture of the future balance between co-operative 
and private storage is more open to question, unless past trends are 
modified. 

334. In the first three yean of its existence the Depository 
Library received about 220,000 hooks, some 40,000 of them on 
co-operative deposit (18 per cent). Since 1964 the proportion on 
co-operative deposit has tended to decrease. Naturally it varies 
considerably from year to year. In 1968-69, for example, it 
reached its lowest point, 3.0 percent, and in 1969-70 it was about 
15 per cent. There are indications that it may rise again in 
1970-71, but it remains unsatisfactorily low. 

335. The reasons for this can be summarized as follows: 

(a) The selection of material lor deposit may be difficult, 
involving consultation with the academic staff; and its pre- 
paration, entailing the alteration of catalogue cards, may 
consume much clerical time. The extreme pressure on the 
academic and library staffs in recent years has led libraries to 
regard these operations as less vital or urgent than other library 
activities. 

(b) Although a van service to and from the Depository has been 
efficient, and the Depository Library staff have provided effec- 
tive sendee, there have been delays in obtaining the return of 
wanted items, since the van has operated only on three days a 
week. 

(c) The policy on the treatment of duplicate items sent for 
co-operative storage is not clearly defined. In 1963 the Com- 
mittee of Management of the Depository Library decided that 
duplicates of books and periodicals should not normally be 
retained. This principle, however, can conflict with the rule that 
each book in co-operative storage remains the property of the 
depositing library and may be withdrawn by that library at any 
time. Duplicates sent to the Depository Library should either be 
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discarded or returned to the depositing library, in which case the 
latter may well hesitate to dispose of them, in view of the 
possibility that the copies in the Depository Library miy be 
withdrawn by another library. 

(d) The intermittent deposit of partial back-runs of serials in 
fixed location stacks results in a multiplicity of broken sets, 
which become increasingly confused and difficult to control. 
This is a growing problem. 

(c) A tendency persists for the size of a library’s book stock to 
be regarded as the index of its importance and its needs. Whereas 
books placed in private storage (particularly if they are even- 
tually to be re-housed with the main collection) may continue to 
be reckoned an integral part of a library’s total stock, books 
placed in co-operative storage cannot so easily be regarded in 
this light, and hence provide little argument for the expansion of 
space, staff and services. 

(f) Although an index catalogue of items in co-operative 
storage is maintained at the Depository Library, libraries have no 
means, other than specific enquiry by post or telephone, of 
knowing what material is available there. In practice, infor- 
mation on wanted items is almost always obtained through the 
catalogue of the depositing library. 

The Case for Co-operative Storage 

336. Before considering what remedies might be introduced to 
meet these points, it is necessary to ask whether there is any case 
for the continuation and development of a co-operative deposit. 
The case for a depository library rests securely on the base of 
low-cost storage for a federal university situated for the most part 
in very high cost areas of a capital city. The Depository Library 
could, nevertheless, be regarded merely as an extension of the 
storage capacity of the separate libraries of the institutions of the 
University, material in private storage being identified and 
obtained through the depositing library without a special Deposi- 
tory Library catalogue. 

337. The case for co-operative storage must rest on the economy 
in costs effected by the elimination of duplicate material. So long 
as there are relatively few books in co-operative storage, the extent 
of duplication will remain very small. But, if massive deposit takes 
place over the coming decades, it is certain to increase greatly. 
Many libraries will find that identical material, particularly, 
perhaps, back-runs of periodicals, which at one time was in 
considerable demand, has become little-used. The proportion of 
such duplicate material is difficult to forecast, but would probably 
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lie between 25 per cent and 50 per cent of the total deposited* 
The range of possible savings can be illustrated by assuming a final 
total of one million volumes left in co-operative storage after the 
elimination of duplicates. At the figure of 50 per cent, the original 
number deposited would be two million volumes, of which 
one-half had been discarded, resulting in an annual saving, at 
present prices (5p. per volume), of £50,000 (one million times 
5p.). At 25 per cent duplication the original number would be one 
and one-third million, of which one quarter had been discarded, 
resulting in an annual saving of £16,667. 

338. But an efficient co-operative Library Depository organ- 
ization and service could provide a stimulus to the deposit of 
material on a much larger scale than would be likely on a private 
storage basis (where the difficulties of servicing and recall would 
be likely to increase with size). This would lead to additional 
economies in storage costs for the depositing libraries, most of 
which arc in high rented areas. This saving would to some extent be 
invisible, since it means, in practical terms, that the demand for 
shelf space wpuld be smaller in the long run. It is again difficult to 
estimate accurately what this might be. But if the lack of 
co-operative deposit were to lead to the storage of, say, 100,000 
items in high cost areas, at 17. 5p per volume per annum, then the 
opportunity to deposit these volumes in co-operative storage 
would result in an invisible saving of £1 2,500 per annum. This sum 
far exceeds the additional staff cost of organizing the co-operative 
storage and the disposal of duplicate material. 

339. It may be argued, however, that co-operative deposit should 
account for more than 50 per cent of the total material deposited. 
It is certainly unlikely that, with the massive growth in the intake 
of new materials, libraries will be able in the future to recall to 
new buildings any large proportion of little-used material once it is 
deposited. If this is so, the case for private storage is reduced to 
the areas of .special collections, special responsibilities and special 
difficulties, with only a minor role for temporary deposit. It may 
be considered that for certain libraries with national responsi- 
bilities (for example, that of the London School of Economics) 
the integrity of the whole collection must be preserved by private 
storage. But if the principle of retaining at least one copy of 
everything placed in co-operative deposit is rigidly adhered to, the 
argument for integrity is reduced to one of ease of access, and in 
respect of little-used material this would be only marginal — par- 
ticularly if arrangements can be made to keep serial runs together. 
The London School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine, whose 
collections may be regarded as of national importance, has 
adopted the policy of extensive co-operative storage, and no 
adverse consequences have followed. 
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340. There is one last point relating to costs. As we have already 
stated, one of the deterrents to co-operative storage i.s the cost in 
staff time to the depositing library in Vouching decisions on 
material to he deposited and in preparing records. Undoubtedly, 
the cost is higher than lor private storage, although the relative 
cost varies with the nature of the material. But there arc hidden 
costs in private storage not present in co-operative storage. Since 
there are no records of the private storage material at the 
Depository Library, the staff there can make only a limited 
contribution to the servicing of these collections. They give help 
where possible in locating and dispatching books recalled on loan 
and in returning them to the shelves, but where queries and 
difficulties arise it i.s necessary for a member of the depositing 
library staff to spend time in travelling to the Depository Library. 
Moreover, the depositing library has to arrange the hulk transport 
of its books, and the initial shelving and any rearrangement or 
removal are also the responsibility of the individual library. Some 
at least of these are continuing costs, not present in co-operative 
storage. 

341 . The question must next be asked whether there i.s a case for 
a massive reserve collection within a single university, even of the 
size of London, as against a national depository serving the whole 
of the country. Under existing provision it is possible for any 
library to offer little-used or duplicate materials to the National 
Central Library or the National Lending Library for Science and 
Technology, and, if no copies arc already held, these libraries will 
accept them for permanent deposit to be made available to any 
library on request. With the establishment of the British Library, it 
is likely that these provisions will not only continue, but will he 
strengthened anti developed. It is, therefore, possible to think of 
dispensing entirely with a co-operative store at Lgham and reduc- 
ing the role of the Depository Library to one of private storage of 
special materials. But this can he contemplated only on the 
assumption that a single copy of an item in a national depository 
will suffice for all national needs, or that other libraries will retain 
copies in their main collections available on inter-library loan. It is 
very unlikely that libraries of the University will be prepared to 
act on this assumption on anything like the same scale as they 
would for a University depository, which can provide conditions 
for protracted loan and fora daily van service. There would be a 
far greater tendency for libraries to seek to retain material for 
their main collections or for deposit in private storage. 

342. The libraries of the University may be regarded as a 
reservoir large enough to constitute a valuable national asset as a 
secondary resource .supporting a national lending collection. If a 




systematic policy of co-operative storage is adopted, then it should 
also be accepted that the first duplicate copy of any item not 
required within the University should be offered to the national 
depository. This would not ordy help to develop the national 
collections, but would provide a reassurance to depositing libraries 
that an adequate number of copies of deposited material would be 
available for loan. 



Improvement in Co-operative Deposit Arrangements 

343 We conclude that the policy of the University should be to 
secure conditions for the development of co-operative storage on a 
much larger scale than in recent years. The Libraries Council 
should consider the possibilities of using some part of its central 
fund to make compensatory grants to libraries depositing material 
in co-operative storage; and of setting a limit to the proportion of 
space available for private storage. The Council should, above all, 
seek ways of overcoming the present very real obstacles to a ready 
acceptance of the principle of co-operative storage. These ob- 
stacles were listed in para. 335, and our suggestions for dealing 
with them can be itemized as follows:- 

(a) The use of staff time in preparing material for deposit 
Positive help might be given to libraries in the following ways: 

(i) clerical help in altering records could be provided by the 
Depository Library staff; 

(ii) catalogue entries of books sent to the Depository Library 
could be provided by the Depository Library staff, and the 
requirement that catalogue cards accompany the books could be 
discontinued. 

(b) Intermittent service 

A daily van sendee, combined with a telex network and 
photocopying facilities, would provide conditions for a speedy 
and reliable service. We understand that the Committee of 
Management of the Depository Library has included a proposal 
to this effect in its quinquennial statement. We endorse this 
recommendation. 

(c) Duplicate Items 

Items sent to co-operative storage would ultimately come under 
the control of the Libraries Council but would remain the 
property of the depositing library for a stated period, during 
which that library could still recall them. This would provide a 
safeguard against possible errors of judgment in sending material 
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to permanent deposit. Alter the stated period they would beat 
the disposal of the Council. However, it would be clearly 
understood that one copy of every item would always be 
retained, and the sceond copy offered to the British Library. 
Further copies would be disposed of by offering them in 
appropriate cases to other libraries of the University which 
might justifiably have a reason for taking them into their main 
collections. This method would have to be used sparingly or it 
would become self-defeating. Copies* might be offered toother 
uon-University libraries or disposed of as the Libraries Council 
might decide after due consideration of possible future needs. 



(cl) Broken sets of serials 

Arrangements must be made for bringing together runs of serials 
ancl, where possible, for completing broken runs. This would 
somewhat diminish the overall book capacity of the Depository 
Library, hut is a necessary sacrifice of space. Methods would 
have to he devised for keeping this loss of space to a minimum. 



(e) Size of libraries 

The Libraries Council would advise the Senate or the Court, 
when development plans and proposals of libraries were being 
considered, on t lie extent to which libraries were availing 
themselves of the opportunities for co-operative storage, fhc 
ease of a library needing additional space for its own develop- 
ment, after full use of deposit facilities, would he strengthened. 



(f) Shortcomings of the Depository Library catalogue 
We have recommended the early development of a union 
catalogue of periodicals, regularly brought up to date (para. 
293). This would be widely circulated and would provide the 
necessary information on the holdings of the Depository 
Library, so far as serials arc concerned. The provision of a union 
catalogue of books is much less likely, and reliance must 
continue to he placed on the Depository Library’s catalogue and 
on the catalogues of depositing libraries. So long as the collec- 
tion in co-operative storage is small, it is to he expected that 
direct application to the Depository Library for wanted material 
will he limited; but the growth in the size of the collection 
would provide much greater probability of obtaining a positive 
result from such an application. Meanwhile, the allocation of 
sufficient staff to provide an efficient catalogue, and improved 
means of communication by telex as well as by letter and 
telephone, should suffice. 
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Staffing and Administration 

344. The staff of the Depository Library consists of a part-time 
librarian-in-chargc, in the grade of Senior Library Assistant, and a 
resident steward, with the part-time services of a van driver. For 
the present mainly custodial role this staff has been adequate and 
has given excellent service. The Committee of Management has 
proposed for the next quinquennium an additional full-time 
Senior Library Assistant and, in place of the part-time services of a 
van driver, a full-time driver. 



345. If the Depository Library is to play the more active and 
positive role now proposed, it is necessary that its operations 
should become the responsibility of a full-time librarian in the 
grade of Assistant Librarian. 



We recommend that the staff structure .should be as follows: 

Librarian Assistant Librarian grade 

Assistant Senior Library Assistant grade 

Secretary Senior Library Assistant 

Clerk Library Assistant or Clerical Assistant 

Steward Deputy Steward’s grade 

Van driver On Senate House services staff. 



346. The jSepository Library has been administered from the 
outset by a Committee of Management appointed by the Senate. 
The Principal has acted as Chairman of the Committee (not ex 
officio , but by annual appointment), but the Depository Librarian 
has generally reported on day-to-day questions to the Director of 
the University Library, who is an ex officio member of the 
Committee. Although this arrangement has worked fairly satisfac- 
torily, it has enhanced the sense of isolation of the staff of the 
Depository Library and seems unnecessarily cumbersome. 

347. We recommend that the Libraries Council assume responsi- 
bility for the policy and administration of the Depository Library 
and that the Committee of Management cease to exist. A Com- 
mittee of the Council, representative of the various library 
interests, should be appointed to deal with the more detailed 
aspects of the work, including consideration of the suggestions we 
have made. 



348. We further recommend that the building of the third phase 
of the Depository Library should be given very high priority. 
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IV. AUDIO VISUAL MATERIALS AND LIBRARIES 



Established ‘Non-book ’ Materials 

349. Some libraries in the University provide facilities for the 
study of ‘non-book’ materials such as maps, photographs, slides 
and gramophone records. The University Library has collections of 
maps, gramophone records, photographs, drawings, and slides. The 
Courtauid Institute of Art holds valuable collections, including the 
Witt Library of reproductions of paintings and drawings from the 
14th century onwards, the Conway Library of photographs and 
reproductions, covering European architecture, sculpture, manu- 
script illumination, textiles, etc., of the Christian Era, the Garrison 
Collection of photographs. ol Italian medieval paintingsand manu- 
script illuminations, and a collection of slides for the use of the 
staff of the Institute. The Warburg Institute’s photographic collec- 
tion covers most media of illustration in the fine and applied arts 
in Europe and the Near East from antiquity to the J8th centuryja 
large section if the collection is devoted to illuminated manu- 
scripts arranged according to libraries, and the illustrations, mainly 
of medieval and Renaissance mythological and astrological texts, 
are indexed according to subject. The library of the School of 
Oriental and African Studies has a notable collection of photo- 
graphs and slides and the Institute of Archaeology collections of 
photographs, archaeological maps and slides. These examples give 
some indication of the facilities already available in libraries for 
the use of material which may be referred to as ‘non-hook’ 
material. 



New ‘Non-book' Materials 

350, New ways of recording data and presenting information, 
such as slides linked with tapes, loop films and audio-visual 
cassettes, will be increasingly in demand for teaching and indivi- 
dual study purposes, and they should he available to teachers, 
research workers and students. To acquire, catalogue, classify and 
make, available audio-visual materials in, and printed information 
about, the new media, all constitute a logical development of 
services already provided by libraries in the University and hence a 
function of these libraries. 

351. The University Grants Committee, in a memorandum on 
educational technology, 5 lias remarked that ’During the coming 
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quinquennium, many university libraries will be providing access 
to non-print learning materials- Close consultation’, the Com- 
mittee observes, ‘should take place between central services as 
producers of these materials and the library about the service 
required ancl the means of providing it.’ 

The Audio- Visual Centre and the Libraries of the University 

352. In tliis University the Audio-Visual Centre is a compara- 
tively new and fast developing central activity. Audio-visual aids in 
teaching, and particularly the use of television, are of the greatest 
interest to the University of London, beeausc of its need as a 
federal university to promote the best use of resources through 
rationalization and intev-collcgiate co-operation. As with comput- 
ing services, so with audio visual services, there is a need both for a 
central organization, centrally financed, and for development in 
individual Schools. The central organization is concerned with 
co-ordination and standardization and with the application of 
techniques and production facilities. Not all institutions have been 
able, as yet, to develop the application of audio-visual aids for 
teaching purposes to the extent attained by the medical Schools in 
London, and the Centre will assist in the more general dissemina- 
tion of new methods. 

353. When an institution of the University has determined its 
needs in respect of audio-visual material, its library must consider 
the policy to be adopted. This, it is suggested, should include: the 
establishment, in consultation with the Audio-Visual Centre, of a 
reference section of relevant slides, slides linked with tapes, 
audio-tapes, loop films and audio-visual cassette material; the 
provision of booths or carrels for individual study; the holding of 
relevant published catalogues of audio-visual material, moving 
films and television recordings, as, for example, the British 
National Film Catalogue; and, when necessary, consultation with 
the British Universities Film Council and the National Council for 
Educational Technology. 

354. We have noted that the objects of the Centre are as follows: 
to advance the use of audio-visual materials and methods, fordrr* - 
promotion of the co-ordination and expansion of teaching and 
research within the University of London; to establish a library of 
audio visual materials; and to produce films and television records, 
and teaching programmes. In addition it offers Schools and 
Institutes of the University a service of information, technical 
assistance and production, and of advice on the application of 
audio visual media and equipment in teaching and research. 
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Co-operation between the Audio- Visual Centre and the 
Libraries Council 

355. The machinery, therefore, already exists for central advice 
and technical assistance in the development of audio-visual collec- 
tions. We foresee tlu: need, however, for a close co-ordination of 
function between the Centre, on the one hand, and the libraries of 
the University, on the other, in the building of collections, since 
this will involve the rationalization of expensive resources; and 
co-ordination can best be achieved through the Libraries Council. 

356. One of the objects of the Centre is to establish a library of 
audio-visual materials. Wc understand that this libraiv will consist 
mainly of a collection of University productions, with the associa- 
ted collections of information about similar productions under- 
taken in the institutions of the University. Where unique film 
recordings have been made in the course of research, these may be 
required for specialized rather than general teaching, and it is 
desirable to have such material, when not held by the originator, 
stored in the Centre. 

357. But the needs of teachers would entail that audiovisual 
teaching material in regular demand should be available in the 
library, of the institution concerned. Except in special instances, 
borrowing of such material would be limited to teachers. 

358 Libraries of the University are unlikely to need to stock 
copies of films produced commercially or by industrial sponsors in 
the United Kingdom, since these arc usually available from 
commercial film libraries. 

359. The main part of a library’s collection is likely to consist of 
material of many different kinds and acquired from many sources 
for individual or group study within the library. It is in the 
development of such collections that, in addition to the specialist 
advice of the Audio-Visual Centre, the co-ordinating function of 
the Libraries Council is necessary to ensure that the coverage is as 
wide as possible and that unnecessary duplication is avoided. 

360. We recommend that at the appropriate time a joint com- 
mittee of the Libraries Council and the Audio-Visual Centre be 
established to co-ordinate the development of audio-visual collec- 
tions in the libraries of the University. 

361. We further recommend that the Libraries Council under- 
take, from the outset, a union catalogue of audio-visual materials 
(new media) available in the libraries of the University. 
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V. ANCILLARY SERVICES 



362. The main ancillary services arc binding and documentary 
reproduction. We were asked to consider the possible advantages 
of a greater degree of centralization of these services than exists at 
present. 



Binding and. Library Binderies 

363. We invited the Deputy Librarian of the University Library 
to prepare a report on library binderies for our consideration, and 
this report is given in full in Appendix IX. We have not considered 
it necessary to recapitulate the factual information in the report. 
It shows that there is no clear ease for the creation of a central 
bindery in central London, and, equally, no clear ease for 
recommending the discontinuance of existing binderies in indivi- 
dual libraries. 

364. We do not think, on the evidence at present available, that 
the creation of a central binding service based on a bindery outside 
central London (for example, at the Depository Library) would 
have sufficient, if any, economic advantage over the use of 
commercial binders by individual libraries to warrant the under- 
taking. 

365. We recommend that the University Library and the Library 
of the Institute of Historical Research should, in view of their 
close proximity, consider the possibility of amalgamating their 
binderies on the University site. Any spare productive capacity 
which resulted should be used to undertake specialized work on 
behalf of other libraries of the University. 

366. We recommend that the staff of the Libraries Council 
should maintain an advisory service to libraries on the perform- 
ance of commercial binding services. 

367. We recommend that the Libraries Council, in co-operation 
with the Library Management Research Unit of Cambridge Uni- 
versity Library, should conduct further investigations on bindery 
organization and costs with a view to ensuring that the costs of 
existing binderies arc kept as low as possible, and that central 
binding services be provided if they should prove in the future to 
be economically and administratively desirable. 
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Documentary Reproduction 

368. A questionnaire was sent to all libraries on the subject of 
documentary reproduction. All but three have ready access to 
some kind of photocopying apparatus, cither in the library itself 
or conveniently accessible. Most of the machines arc of the rapid 
copying electrostatic kind. Nearly all of the librarians use the 
University Library Photographic Section for other types of work 
and express themselves satisfied with this arrangement. None saw 
any need for more sophisticated equipment on their own premises, 
and most appear to be satisfied with the present informal arrange- 
ment by which the University Library Photographic Section 
provides advice to other institutions on such matters as space 
planning and equipment. 

369. Then* appears to be no occasion, therefore, for any funda- 
mental change in the provision of documentary reproduction 
services. The University Library Photographic Section already acts 
as a central service, supplementing the basic equipment which it is 
essential for each library to have on the spot, and providing an 
advisory service. 

370. There is, however, a ease for an adjustment of the financial 
arrangements. The Section has to cover from receipts the cost of 
technicians’ salaries and wages, materials used, and minor items ol 
equipment. The cost of major items of equipment has been met 
either from credit balances cm the annual account, if any, or by 
special grants from Senate funds. During the present quin- 
quennium it has been increasingly difficult to make ends meet, 
and prices have had to be increased to avoid a deficit. The last 
increase has brought prices very close to the commercial level. As 
regards equipment, there should be a sum allocated each year 
towards a reserve fund for the purchase and replacement of 
expensive items, and the University Library Committee has recom- 
mended this in its quinquennial submission. 

37 1 . The advisory service is financed solely by income from general 
charges. This, also, has the effect of keeping charges at an 
unacceptably high level and of preventing the extension of the 
service. The necessity to keep total expenditure within the estimated 
income inhibits any increase in staff to deal with a seasonal build-up 
of work. If the cost of the advisory service were a charge on central 
University funds, there would he not only a greater degree of 
flexibility to meet seasonal demand, but a lowering of charges to 
University institutions and members. We recommend, therefore, 
that one-half of the salary of the Chief Photographer should be met 
from Senate funds on the University Library’s vote. 
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372. Some progress has already been made in co-operative 
purchasing ot materials. A scheme for the bulk purchasing of 
paper for electrostatic copying machines, carried out by the 
recently established University of London Group Bulk Purchasing 
Committee, resulted in a considerable improvement in the terms 
available to small users. The Committee, is at present negotiating 
(vith firms over the .terms of hiring copying machines, and its 
activities may well extend to other fields in the future. We 
recommend that the Libraries Council should maintain close 
liaison with this Committee. 



373. Wc have discussed some major areas of library activity in 
which a degree of centralization within the University is desirable 
or even essential. We have not attempted to consider all other 
possibilities, but two have been brought to our attention. 

Translation Service 

374. There is an obvious need, particularly among scientists, for a 
translation service to which researchers can turn when faced with 
papers in unfamiliar languages. We are told that most researchers 
rely upon the voluntary help of friends and colleagues or students 
from the countries concerned, and in many instances, no doubt, 
this is sufficient. In other instances, the library staffs of individual 
institutions are able to provide information about existing trans- 
lations or agencies to undertake them. ASLIB maintains the 
Commonwealth Index of Translations and there are many other 
sources of information about, and locations for, translations, not 
always easy to identify. Wc believe it is desirable that there should 
be a central agency within the University to provide advice to 
researchers in need of translation services, both on possible sources 
of existing translations and on individuals or agencies prepared to 
undertake them. We recommend that the Central Information 
Service should perform the supplementary function of providing 
an information service oil translations. 



Identity Cards 

375. We have said that, as and when appropriate, undergraduates, 
and students reading for ‘taught* Master’s degrees, should have 
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access, at least for reference purpose, to libraries in the University 
other than those serving their own particular institutions (paras. 
66, 67, 93, 94, 96). So, of course, should research students and 
members of the academic staff. Such access would be greatly 
facilitated by the introduction of a standard form of identity card 
in all Schools and Institutes, which could serve, as is already the 
practice in a number of other universities, not only as a library 
reader’s card hut also as a student’s faculty registration card and as 
a union society membership card. Such a scheme would, of course, 
require the co-operation of the registrars of Colleges and of 
students’ union societies. Jt would prove to be most useful if the 
libraries of the University were to introduce a form of automatic 
book issue system such as some already contemplate and such as 
must be more widely anticipated in the not very distant future. 

376. We recommend that the Libraries Council should undertake 
an examination of the various types of reader’s ticket and systems 
of book issue control available and, having determined the system 
which will bring the greatest benefits to the libraries of the 
University, initiate discussions with a view to the acceptance of an 
appropriate form of identity card which could also be used as a 
library reader’s ticket. 
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VI I 



STAFFING OF LIBRARIES 



I. RECRUITMENT, STATUS AND DUTIES 



377. The efficiency of any library depends upon the adequacy, in 
size and quality, qf its staff. The calibre of the staff is related to 
the emoluments and career prospects offered within each grade. 

378. The members of the staff of most libraries in the University 
arc appointed and employed by the individual institutions which 
they serve, In the University Library and the Depository Library 
they belong to the central University staff. With these exceptions 
the size of the library staffs and the grading of posts arc in the 
discretion of the individual Schools and Institutes. The normal 
administrative machinery ensures a considerable measure of simi- 
larity in grading and salaries, but there is no adequate procedure of 
consultation within the University to achieve uniformity of stan- 
dards, and there arc, consequently, many anomalies in nomen- 
clature, grades and emoluments, 

379. In general there arc three tiers in the grading of library 
posts: the senior staff, in grades wholly or mainly equivalent to 
those of university teachers; the intermediate staff, who, as a rule, 
are in executive grades roughly corresponding to the ‘librarian’ 
grades of the public library service; and the junior staff, normally 
in grades equated with secretarial and clerical posts in adminis- 
trative departments. There are, in addition, ancillary staffs such as 
those in binderies and photographic departments. 

Senior Staff 

380. While in all the major libraries of the University senior posts 
are accorded ‘academic equivalence’ in principle, there arc marked 
variations in the application of this principle. 

381. In eight of the larger libraries the Librarian has the status of 
a Professor and the Deputy Librarian is on a scale equivalent to 
that of a Reader or Senior Lecturer. In the smaller College libraries 
the Librarian’s grade often corresponds to that of a Reader, while 
in the central Institutes lie is usually in the upper range of the 
Lecturer’s scale, except where the post of Librarian is combined 
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with that of Secretary of the Institute. The conditions of service 
relating to retirement age, leave entitlement and emoluments vary 
considerably. 

382. Below these most senior pbsts the discrepancies become 
even more marked, occurring also in matters of nomenclature and 
of grading in general. Much of this inconsistency is due to one 
basic cause: in some of the major Colleges the grading of senior 
library staff has been assimilated to that of the teaching staff, 
while in other libraries, notably the University Library and the 
libraries of the central Institutes, library staff grades correspond to 
those of the central administrative staff of the University. In the 
former ease there is a single career grade of Assistant Librarian 
with a salary scale corresponding to that of a Lecturer. Adminis- 
trative staff equivalence, on the other hand, produces a prolifera- 
tion of grades such as Assistant Librarian, Senior or Principal 
Assistant Librarian and Sub-Librarian, each with. a relatively short 
salary range and sometimes a fixed establishment; in such libraries 
Assistant Librarians and Senior Assistant Librarians are on salary 
scales corresponding to the lower and middle range, respectively, 
of the the Lecturer's scale, while the grade of Sub-Librarian, 
usually reserved for posts of special responsibility such as depart- 
mental heads, carries a salary suggesting equivalence with the 
upper part of the lecturer's scale or the lower half of the Senior 
Lecturer's scale. 

383. We would not advocate uniformity for uniformity's sake, 
but we believe there is room for a greater degree of standard- 
ization in the grading and remuneration of senior library posts 
throughout the University, and that the common standard should 
be equivalence with academic teaching grades. This would ensure 
career prospects calculated to attract new staff able to undertake 
duties, increasingly called for, which involve the application of 
specialized academic knowledge and experience. 

384. It is a corollary of this principle that all posts at the level of 
Assistant Librarian and above should carry responsibilities and 
duties that warrant their grading. We recommend that the 
Libraries Council should undertake the formulation of a system- 
atic description and classification of the whole range of duties, 
thus furnishing institutions within the University with a guide in 
their assessment of gradings. This will ensure a more uniform 
approach to the allocation of work as between the academic 
equivalent grades on the one hand and the intermediate staff 
grades on the other. 

385. With the growth of libraries, some re-grading of the more 




senior posts will be inevitable, and we think that there may prove 
to be a need in some of the larger libraries lor more than one 
appointment within the professorial range and in the Reader- 
equivalent grade, and that the grading of the higher posts in other 
libraries may have to be reassessed. While we recognize that library 
staff grading is primarily a matter for the individual institutions, 
we recommend that the Libraries Council should play an advisory 
role in the grading of posts of academic equivalence. 

386. Though most College Librarians are ex officio members of 
the College academic or professorial boat'd, they arc not eligible 
for membership of the Senate or its standing committees (as they 
would be in many other universities) and there is no procedure for 
University appointment or. recognition of librarians. We recom- 
mend that posts of librarian in the professorial range and Reader’s 
grade should be accorded a status equivalent to that of a 
University appointment so far as participation in University affairs 
is concerned, and that such librarians should be eligible for 
nomination to the Senate and its standing committees. 



387. A library committee with strong academic representation 
ensures the personal and direct involvement of members of the 
teaching staff in discussions on library policy, and such a com- 
mittee is consequently in a position to advise the Librarian, where 
necessary, on the basis of an agreed general policy. Jn most 
institutions in the University the Librarian is a member of the 
library committee ex officio , and in some instances the Deputy 
Librarian is also a member. We think that the Librarian and 
Deputy Librarian (where such an appointment exists) should be cx 
officio members of the library committee. 



388. We note that some library committees have extended their 
categories of membership to include senior members of t he library 
staff below the level of Deputy Librarian. We believe, on the 
evidence available, that this has proved useful, and we suggest ihat, 
whether by formal membership or by occasional attendance, 
senior staff .should be involved in the work of library committees. 
We also commend the practice, already adopted in one College at 
least, of inviting senior library staff, in their capacity as subject 
specialists, to attend faculty meetings to advise on matters relevant 
to their library duties. Such involvement of library staff in the 
academic work of their institution, and indeed of the University, 
must be to the advantage both of the academic departments and 
of the library itself. 
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Intermediate Staff 

389. The middle tier in the structure of library staffing — the 
non-academic but'profcssinnally qualified staff generally known as 
Senior l.ibrary Assistants — is now well established in the Univer- 
sity, and the grades are normally equated with those in administra- 
tive departments. There are often two grades, as in the University 
Library, where they correspond to the administrative grades of 
Executive Officer and Senior Executive Officer respectively, 
though in some College libraries only the lower of these two 
grades is represented. 

390. Although there arc variations in the salary scales for Senior 
Library Assistants, they arc not so marked as in the academic 
equivalent grades. There is, however, a wide variation in the ratio 
of Assistant Librarians to Senior Library Assistants in different 
libraries, and this is a point which the Libraries Council should 
bear in mind when formulating the systematic description and 
classification of duties which we have recommended. 

391. The normal requirement for appointment as a Senior 
Library Assistant is a professional qualification in librarianship, 
though in some circumstances alternative qualifications may be 
accepted. There has recently been a tendency for such posts to be 
filled by honours graduates with professional qualifications, who 
aspire to early promotion to the academic equivalent grade of 
Assistant Librarian. In the near future, it may be expected that 
candidates with first degrees in librarianship will present them- 
selves for these posts. The increasing impact of management 
techniques on libraries may well lead .to a higher proportion of 
intermediate staff posts and possibly to a wider salary range. In 
the present very fluid and changing situation, we recommend that 
the Libraries Council, in consultation with the appropriate autho- 
rities, should encourage the adoption of a common code of 
practice relating to qualification requirements and the level of 
appointments of Senior Library Assistants, and to their ultimate 
career prospects. 



Junior Staff 

392. 'Hie salary scales of academically and professionally unquali- 
fied junior staff arc almost universally-assimilated to those of the 
secretarial and clerical staff of the various institutions. Since there 
is considerable uniformity of practice there is no call for special 
comment, but it should be noted that most libraries arc faced with 
the problem of a very high rate of turnover of junior staff. At 
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present each library takes its own measures to recruit junior staff, 
but since the cost of administration, staff time and advertizing is 
very high, and since the opportunities for school leavers for posts 
in academic libraries are not generally well publicized, we believe 
there to be a case for some centralization of the recruitment of 
junior staff. We recommend that the Libraries Council should, 
maintain liaison, through one of its officers, with secondary 
schools and Youth Employment Bureaux, so as to ensure a 
continuing supply of suitable applicants. Librarians could notify 
the Council of the requirements of particular vacancies. 

393. We also recommend that the Libraries Council should 
extend its system of description and classification of duties to the 
junior grades of library staff. 



Ancillary Staff 

394. Many libraries in the University arc served by ancillary staff 
such as bookbinders and photographers; Their status and con- 
ditions of employment are mainly dictated by national standards 
appropriate to their occupations, but our attention has been 
drawn to variations in the rates of pay offered in different libraries 
lor comparable posts. We recommend that the Libraries Council 
should seek to establish a common code of practice for pay and 
conditions of service for such staff throughout the University. 



395. It is clearly desirable that, in a library system as complex as 
that of the University of London, members of library staffs should 
have as wide a knowledge as possible of the different constituent 
libraries. We believe it to be essential that, in a University where 
institutions are to a great extent independent of, yet so inter- 
dependent upon, one another, library staffs should be made fully 
aware of the academic environment in which they work. At the 
most senior level the meetings of SCOLLUL provide opportunities 
for the continuing exchange of information and experience. Other 
senior members of staff acquire comparable knowledge in the 
course of their duties, and may be expected to improve their 
understanding of the scope and operations of the libraries as a 
whole through their participation in the work of the subject 
committees we have recommended (paras. 103-105); but at 
present there is evidence of a lack of sufficient understanding 
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which is a handicap in the service to readers. The position could he 
improved by the short-term exchange of staff between libraries; 
this would he most advantageous at the senior and intermediate 
levels, even if it had to be on a limited scale because of the 
disruption of work entailed. In some instances secondment might 
be more appropriate, but this would be more difficult to arrange. 
We recommend that the staff of the Libraries Council should have 
the duty, in consultation with the Librarians, of promoting and 
arranging staff interchange and secondment between the libraries 
of the University. 



III. .STAFF TRAINING 



396. Staff knowledge of the libraries of the University would be 
further improved by the organization of short courses specifically 
directed towards the library resources and services of the Univer- 
sity. The University Library already holds induction courses for 
recent recruits to its own staff, and many other libraries arc glad 
to take advantage of the invitation to send their own juniors to 
participate in them. Similarly, the Senate Department has recently 
arranged induction courses on the organization of the University 
for the administrative staff, which members of the University 
Library staff arc invited to attend. We recommend that the 
Libraries Council should promote courses for library staff at al! 
levels to ensure a wide understanding of the overall library system 
of the University and of London generally. Such courses might he 
undertaken either by individual libraries or by the School of 
Library, Archive and Information Studies at University College. 

397. Irrespective of these problems peculiar to the University of 
London, there is a need for continuous training in all aspects of 
librar kinship for all grades of library staff; this is increasingly 
important in the present period of rapid developments in such 
fields as information retrieval and the application of computer 
techniques. Senior staff, in particular, should he given every 
possible facility lor improving their academic and professional 
qualifications, by attendance at courses arranged by such bodies as 
the Standing Conference of National and University Libraries 
(SCONUL) and ASIJB. Junior staff, too, should be encouraged to 
improve their scholastic, professional and other qualifications, and 
there should be a recognized incremental award for success: where 
appropriate, they should he recommended to enrol for full time 
professional courses or for courses on subjects such as computer 
programming; and the Libraries Council should consider whether 
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there are advantages in enabling them to attend such courses with 
leave of absence on full pay. 

398. Many libraries in the University participate in the national 
scheme for the training of graduates intending to take up librarian- 
ship as a career, by offering opportunities for such graduates to 
obtain a year’s practical experience of library work before pro- 
ceeding to a school of librarianship. This practice benefits alike the 
libraries concerned and the graduates themselves, but it is essential 
that the libraries should recognize their responsibilities towards 
the trainees to the extent of giving them organized instruction in 
all the aspects of university library administration during their 
year’s appointment. This is usually most conveniently done during 
vacations, when staff can most easily be spared from routine 
duties. We have noted, however, that there are wide variations in 
the rates of pay offered in different libraries, and we recommend 
that the Libraries Council should seek to establish and maintain a 
recognized rate of pay for such trainees throughout the University, 
with some flexibility to allow for special circumstances. 
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VIII 

THE LIBRARIES COUNCIL 



399. Wc noted, in Chapter I (para. 54), the invitation of the 
Committee of Vice-Chancellors and Principals to all universities to 
consider the possibilities, not only of ‘collaboration on a national 
scale in academic provision 9 , but also of ‘local rationalization and 
co-operation* among a group of libraries. We referred also to a 
number of examples of co-operative projects between the libraries 
of various Colleges and Institutes, and suggested that the willing- 
ness to co-operate among the institutions of the University would 
he turned to greatest advantage by the establishment of some 
formal machinery for concerting and implementing major 
measures of policy and of collaboration in the future (para. 36). 

400. Quite early in our discussions we decided that our basic 
recommendation must be the establishment of a central statutory 
body within the University, charged with the duty of keeping the 
library facilities and resources of the University under continuous 
review and of making recommendations on library matters to the 
Senate. A formal recommendation for the establishment of a 
Libraries Council as a Council of the Senate with advisory, 
administrative and executive powers appears in Chapter I (para. 
56). Our Report is to a large extent based on the assumption that 
the need for such a body will be recognized and the Council 
established at an early date. 



I. CONSTITUTION OF THE COUNCIL 



40 L. We recommend that the Libraries Council be constituted as 
follows: 

(a) The Vice-Chancellor, the Principal, the Director of Central 
Library Services (para. 409); 

(b) Four persons nominated by the Academic Council, two of 
these being members of the Academic Council; 

(c) Four persons nominated by the Collegiate Council, two of 
these being members of the Collegiate Council; 

(d) Two members of the External Council nominated by the 
External Council; 
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(c) Six other persons, of whom three should be librarians in 
institutions of the University and one nominated by the Board 
of the British Library (subject to the Board’s agreement). 

It is our intention that some of the persons nominated by the 
Academic and Collegiate Councils should be librarians and that the 
librarian membership as a whole should be representative of the 
various types of library in the University. 



II. FUNCTIONS OF THE COUNCIL 



402. The functions of the Libraries Council should be: 

(i) to advise the Senate on all aspects of library policy, 
including the co-ordination of the library facilities and resources 
of the University as a whole, and on the. financial needs of 
libraries generally; 

(ii) to promote the co-ordination and rationalization of the 
acquisition, use and storage of material as between the libraries 
of the University and between them and other libraries of the 
London area; 

(iii) to be responsible for the central library and information 
services of the University, including the University Library (para. 
408) and the Depository Library (para. 347); 

(iv) to be responsible for research relating to the development 
of such central services. 

403. The Council should also be available for consultation on 
library accommodation, buildings and equipment both to indivi- 
dual institutions of the University and to the Court. 



III. STATUS AND DUTIES OF THE COUNCIL'S OFFICER 



404. We recommend that the Council should have its own senior 
officer, who should he a Higher Officer of the University, 
responsible for the conduct of the Council’s activities. 

405. His advisory duties would involve him and his staff in 
consultation with various officers of the University, librarians in 
the Schools and Institutes, the Computer Centre, the Audio-Visual 
Centre and similar bodies, and with libraries and other agencies 
outside the University. 
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406. His administrative and executive duties would include: 

(a) the management of the University Library (see para. 410); 

(b) the management of the Depository Library (see para. 347); 

(c) the management of the central library and information 
services, with particular responsibility for ensuring that 
mechanized systems arc compatible; 

(d) ? “ the organization of subject committees, and liaison with 
Boards of Studies and other user interests; 

(e) the organization of surveys and of statistical and other 
fact-finding exercises relating to the libraries of the University. 

On. this last point we have become aware during the course of our 
investigations of the lack of precise information on library 
activities throughout the University. We have tried, within the 
restricted limits of our resources, to conduct a number of surveys 
which have been useful in providing information about the 
duplication of books and periodicals among University institutions 
and about the pattern of use of the University Library. But there 
are many problems which can be solved by the Council only in the 
light of fuller information, and the collection of such information 
will be a continuing need in the future. 



IV. THE COUNCIL’S FUND 



407. We recommend that there should he a central fund at the 
disposal of the Council (paras. 56, 103, 343,428, 441). Annual 
allocations from this fund would act as a regulator to stimulate the 
specialization of different libraries in different subjects, would 
enable individual libraries to acquire expensive material which 
would otherwise be beyond their means, and would assist in the 
transfer of material between libraries. Libraries would, of course, 
retain overall freedom to develop their collections in accordance 
with users’ needs. 



V. THE COUNCIL AND THE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 



408. As a consequence of our recommendation to establish a 
Libraries Council, we have had to consider the position of the 
University Library and the University Library Committee. Should 
the University Library remain under the control of a separate 
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committee of the Senate, or should it become a direct responsi- 
bility of the Libraries Council? The Council, as a Standing 
Committee of the Senate, would clearly have a close interest in the 
development of the University Library as well as in the Depository 
Library, the information services and other central services. Under 
present arrangements the University Library Committee reports 
directly to the Senate, and advises the Senate on the development 
of the Library. Thus the Senate would receive advice on certain 
topics concerning the University* Library from two sources, the 
Libraries Council and the University Library Committee. If the 
University Library became the direct responsibility of the Council, 
the Senate would receive advice on library matters from one 
source only, A University Library Committee would still be 
required, as a committee of the Libraries Council, to advise it on 
matters relating specifically to, the University Library. With these 
points in mind, wc have decided that the second alternative would 
be the more efficient method of procedure and wc recommend, 
therefore, that the Libraries Council should be responsible to the 
Senate lor the administration of the University Library, with a 
University Library Committee as a committee of the Council. 



VI. ADMINISTRATION OF THE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY AND OF 
CENTRAL LIBRARY SERVICES 



409. This recommendation affects the relationship between the 
Director of the University Library and the Libraries Council. We 
consider that it would be inappropriate to have more than one 
Higher Officer responsible to the Council, since the overlap of 
functions would present serious difficulties. Wc recommend, there- 
fore, that the overall responsibility for the work of the Libraries 
Council should reside in one Higher Officer under some such title 
as Director of Central Library Services. 

410. The Director would, of course, require highly qualified 
deputies, one for the administration of the University Library, and 
one for the administration of the other central library services. 
The first of these posts might involve some adjustment in the staff 
structure of the University Library. The second would be a new 
•appointment and we recommend that this should be a senior 
administrative appointment in the professorial range. 
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VII. COMMITTEES OK THE COUNCIL 



411. The Libraries Council will need to establish a number of 
committees in addition to the University Library Committee, a 
Depository Library Committee, and a committee on central 
information services. We have already suggested the settingup of 
committees to advise the Council on the rationalization oflibrary 
resources in individual subjects or in groups of subjects. The 
general structure and function of these committees have been 
outlined in Chapter 111, paras. 103*105, but their number and 
form is a matter that we believe should be left for further 
consideration by the Libraries Council. 

412. We have referred to the Standing Conference of Librarians 
of the Libraries of the University of London (SCOLLUL) which 
was founded in 1955 (para. 36). This body has done much, on an 
informal basis, to achieve measures of co-operation between 
libraries in the University. We recommend that SCOLLUL receive 
formal recognition as an Advisory Committee of the Libraries 
Council. 



413. The committee structure would be as follows: 



Senate 
I 



Other Councils Libraries Council 



Administrative Committees Advisory Committees 



1 1 i 1 

Central Information Depository University Subject Manuscripts Committee 

Serviee Library IJhrary Committers & Archives of Librarians 

Committee Commith^ Committee Committee (SCOLLUL) 






I X 

FINANCE AND ACCOMMODATION 

L LIBRARY FINANCE IN GENERAL 

414. In the preceding chapters very little has been said on the 
financing of libraries in general and on the cost of implementing 
the proposals of this Report. 

415. An Interim Report which we were invited to prepare in 
1970 contained provisional estimates of the financial implications 
of our proposals. These estimates, revised as set out below, have 
been incorporated in the University’s quinquennial submission for 
1972*77. 

416. Our interim submission drew attention to four points which 
we believed to be crucial for libraries in the quinquennium 
1972*77: 

(a) a precondition of maintaining, let alone improving, the 
efficiency of library services in the quinquennium 1972-77 is the 
achievement in real terms of the 20 per cent increase in library 
expenditure by 1972 indicated by the University Grants Com- 
mittee in its Memorandum of Guidance for 1967-72; 

(b) account must be taken of the fact that the increase in the 
price of books and periodicals has far outstripped the general 
increase in prices; 

(c) the University Grants Committee should be asked to 
consider whether means can be found to provide promptly for 
increases in book grants to match increases in the prices of 
books and periodicals; 

(d) major advances are to be expected in the modernization 
and computerization o { library operations, and it is essential that 
libraries should be able to keep pace. 

417. Since each institution jn the University is responsible for 
providing money for its library, it is not for us to make specific 
recommendations, except perhaps in the case of central libraries 
for which the Libraries Council will assume the responsibility. But 
we wish to draw attention to certain general matters. 

418. The proportion of total University expenditure devoted to 
libraries over the last five years has been: 

1965*66: 3.4% 1967-68: S.3% 1 1969-70: 3.3% 

1966-67: 3.2% 1968-69: 3.3% 

1. Given in Statistics of Education, vol. vi, 1968, as 6.9%, owing to a misprint. 
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This proportion 2 shows a remarkable stability, despite the 
apparent absence ol‘ any control mechanism. 

419. In the Report of the Committee on Libraries of the 
University Grants Committee, 3 it was suggested that the annual 
cost, based on a model proposed by SCON UL, of library provision 
in a university of medium size would amount to about 6 per cent 
of the budget of such a university. The Committee observed that it 
would be undesirable and impracticable to impose standards 
centrally, but staled: ‘vve believe that this represents a standard 
below which British university libraries should not be allowed to 
fall*. The University of London is, of course, not a university of 
medium size, but it appears to us that for this University a 
desirable minimum For the libraries must be well above 3.3 per 
cent. 

420. in reaching this conclusion we have not ignored the rich 
resources of the London area in general. We believe that, while this 
is a highly relevant factor, it is not of sufficient weight to justify 
the present low figure. 

421. The reasons for this belief arc, first, that, so far as 
undergraduate studies arc concerned, the requirement of self- 
sufficiency in the Schools and in the University generally makes 
the position of this University no different from that of others; 
and secondly, that, so far as research provision is concerned, a 
number of libraries of the University arc called on to perforin a 
national, and even an international, role which can only be 
sustained by a high level of expenditure. 

422. This latter fact is partly reflected in the higher proportions 
of expenditure on libraries in, for example, the London School of 
Economics (7.5 per cent) and the School of Oriental and African 
Studies (8.7 per cent). To reach an overall figure of 3.3 per cent 
for the University as a whole these relatively high figures must be 
offset by unacceptably low figures in some other libraries. It is 
emphatically nut our intention to suggest that the highly 
developed libraries should spend less; we think, however, that the 
overall proportion of 3.3 per cent should be increased by a higher 
level of expenditure in the other libraries. In some instances this 
expenditure seems to us clearly inadequate to meet undergraduate 



2. This is I he* perceMuRt* of total library expenditure. Of this total, approximately 
one-third is spent on hooks and periodicals. 
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and research needs, even allowing for the rationalization of 
resources and the two-tier structure of library provision in the 
University. We recorrimend that a higher proportion of the 
expenditure of the University be allocated' to libraries. 

423. Given the two-tier structure of the University, it is difficult 
to establish any criteria by which to judge how much should be 
apportioned to central provision and how much to School 
provision. In 1969-70 the central provision (including the 
University Library, the Depository Library and the Institute 
libraries) accounted for 27.4 per cent of total library expenditure 
of the University. On the basis of present operations a proportion 
of approximately this size appears not unreasonable. 



II. FINANCE OF TIIE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 



424. We comment in slightly more detail on the expenditure of 
the University Library. The returns of the University Grants 
Committee do not show this under a separate heading, but include 
it under the heading ‘Central University 9 . The total figure under 
this heading for 1969-70 is <£253,392, but this figure is greatly 
inflated by the inclusion of items relating to the Depository 
Library and to other central library activities. The expenditure on 
the purchase of books and periodicals by the University Library in 
1969-70 was 168,103. We believe that this sum was quite 
inadequate. 

425. Moreover, there is a marked trend in the recent returns on 
‘Central University 9 library expenditure expressed as a proportion 
of Senate expenditure (excluding Institutes). The figures are: 

1965- 66: 9.0% 1967-68: 7.6% 1969-70: 7.0% 

1966- 67: 8.5% 1968-69: 7.5% 

We note the decreasing expenditure on a percentage basis in 
respect of the University Library, but fully appreciate that new 
central services, including computer services, have come into 
operation during the period. 

426. The development of the activities of the Libraries Council 
will necessarily increase the expenditure under ‘Central University’ 
library expenditure in future years, but this must not be allowed 
to disguise the trend in relation to the University Library. We 
suggest that in future years the returns for the University Library 
should be made a separate item. 
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III. FINANCE OF THE LIBRARIES COUNCIL 



General Observations 

427. The estimates oT expenditure for the activities of the 
Libraries Council are given below. Before presenting them in 
detail, we wish to relate this expenditure to total University 
expenditure on libraries. 

428. The proposed annual estimate for the Libraries Council in 
1972-73 is £91,500. Of this, however, £50,000 would be passed as 
car-marked grants to libraries of the University. Of the remaining 
£41,500 by far the greater part would be expenditure designed to 
obviate expenditure by individual institutions (for example, the 
Central Information Service) or to provide them with better 
facilities (for instance, union catalogues). The money, however, 
must be found, not by curtailing library giants in Colleges, Schools 
and Institutes, but by an increased expenditure on libraries in 
general. 

429. We do not wish to imply that an overall proportion of 4.0 
per cent of total University expenditure would necessarily be 
adequate, bul if the proportion were increased from 3.3 per cent 
to the present national average of 4.0 per cent, the result would be 
approximately as follows. For purposes of a rough calculation it is 
assumed that in 1972-73 total University expenditure is £70 
million. 0.7 per cent of this is £490,000. Thus the total expendi- 
ture on the Libraries Council’s activities would account for less 
than 20 per cent of the increment, and more than half of this 
would be applied to the purchase of books and periodicals in the 
libraries of the University. 



430. We have made a number of recommendations in the course 
of this Report on the appointment of staff to support the general 
activities of the Libraries Council. We now bring these together, 
and add recommendations for supporting administrative and 
clerical staff. We regard all appointments as library staff appoint- 
ments, and, in spite of our comments in Chapter VII, we have 
adopted the grading at present appropriate to University Library 
staff. 

(i) Senior Administrative Officer 

431. A Senior Administrative Officer will be required to lake 



Stuff 

(a) General Activities 
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day-to-day control of the operations of the Council, including the 
Central Information Services, but excluding the University 
Library. The officer will be deputy to the Director of Central 
Library Services, but the post is one of great responsibility and we 
recommend that it should be in the professorial range. 

(ii) Senior Assistant Librarians 

432. We recommend the appointment of an experienced systems 
analyst (Chapter VI, paras. 283, 288). This appointment should he 
in the grade of Senior Assistant Librarian and should be made as 
soon as possible. The officer will work in conjunction with a team 
from the Management Systems Department. We understand that 
the University Library has included in its quinquennial estimates a 
sum to provide two members of staff to work as part of this team. 
This is essential, if only one appointment is made by the Libraries 
Council. We recommend the appointment of a Senior Assistant 
Librarian to assist in the general activities of the Council, par- 
ticularly those specified in Chapter Vlll, para. 406 (c) — (c). The 
appointment can be deferred to the second year of operation. 

(iii) Assistant Librarians 

433. We recommend the appointment of two Assistant Librarians 
to assist in the general activities of the Council — one as soon as 
possible, the other two years later. We also recommend the 
appointment of two other Assistant Librarians, one to supervise 
the activities of the Depository Library (Chapter VI, para. 345) 
and one to undertake the cataloguing of manuscripts and archives 
(Chapter V, para. 260). 

(iv) Executive Officers 

434. We recommend the appointment of a secretary in the grade 
of Senior Executive Officer, and two clerical (or library) assistants. 



(b) Central Information Service 

(i) Senior Information Officer 

435. Wc recommend the appointment of a Senior Information 
Officer in the Deputy Librarian grade to develop the Central 
Information Service (Chapter VI, para. 318). 

(ii) Other Officers 

436. Wc also recommend that a team of five information officers 
and four clerical officers be appointed during the quinquennium 
1972-77. Our recommendation for priorities in these appoint- 
ments is shown in the summary below. 
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Equipment 

(a) General A ctivities 

437. The Libraries Council will require equipment of various 
kinds. The office equipment would be of normal type hut the 
equipment for research and development would be a major item. 
Wc nave noted in paras. 283 and 288 the need for research into 
the improvement of efficiency in cataloguing procedures, and, 
with the development of mechanization, this will be a continuing 
need. Our estimate for supplementary provision, necessary to 
cover office equipment and such items as printing, stationery, and 
mechanization equipment and the development costs of union 
cataloguing, is an annual sum of JC5,000. 

(b) Central Information Service 

(i) General Equipment 

438. The annual equipment grant will cover general office equip- 
ment and tape-typewriters. The priorities are shown in the 
summary below. 

(ii) Subscriptions to Information Agencies 

439. We stated in Chapter VI, para. 322, that it has not been 
possible to estimate with any precision the cost of subscriptions 
for computer tapes supplied by information agencies outside the 
University. Wc have allowed a sum of £4,000 rising to £8,500 per 
annum, as shown in the summary below. 

(iii) Non-rccurrcnt Grant lor Computer Equipment 

440. On the assumption that the Service will make use of the 
computer facilities of the Computer Centre, wc have made a 
tentative estimate, in the summary below, of the capital equip- 
ment that will be necessary. 



The Council *s Fund 

441. We recommend that there should be a central fund at the 
disposal of the Council, the purpose of which is explained in 
Chapter VIII (paras. 402, 407). A sum of £50,000 per annum 
appears to us to be a minimum amount for this purpose. Such an 
allocation would probably be sufficient initially to stimulate 
co-ordination of policies on acquisitions, while libraries would 
retain overall freedom to develop their collections in accordance 
with users* needs. Grants from this fund would, of course, be 
spent by individual libraries on books and periodicals. 
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Accommodation 

442. Since the operation of the Council as a central activity will 
be concerned with the development of library resources and 
information services lor the University as a whole, it will require 
office accommodation within or near the Senate House. In the 
early stages some of this accommodation could probably he 
improvised. The union cataloguing activities might be housed in 
the University Library, and office space made available at the 
Depository Library. The additional members of stall will require 
office accommodation of the order of 2,000 sq. ft. As a short-term 
measure this might be found in any vacant premises close to the 
Senate House, but in the longer term, it would be desirable to plan 
accommodation in conjunction with any extension of the Univer- 
sity Library. 



IV. SUMMARY OF FINANCIAL IMPLICATIONS 



(a) General Activities of the Libraries Council 
(i) Staff 



1972-73 


Senior Administrative Officer 
(professorial range) 

Senior Assistant Librarian 
2 Assistant Librarians 

1 Senior Executive Officer 

2 Library Assistants 


15,000 

3,300 

4.200 
1,700 

2.200 


.£16 .400 


1973-74 


Senior Assistant Librarian 
1 Assistant Librarian 


3,300 

2,100 


21,800 


1974-75 


] Assistant Librarian 


2,100 


23,900 


1975-76 






23,900 


1976-77 






23,900 



Note: These arc approximate figures and take no account of 
increments. 
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(ii) Equipment 



1972- 73 

1973- 74 

1974- 75 

1975- 76 

1976- 77 



xr>,ooo 

5,000 

5,000 

5,000 

5,000 



(Hi) The Council tv Fund 

(for books and periodicals for allocation to individual libraries for 
specific purposes.) 



1972 - 73 

1 973- 74 

1974- 75 

1975- 76 

1976- 77 



£ 50,000 

50,000 

50,000 

50,000 

50,000 



(h) Central information Service 



(i) Staff 



1972-73 


1 Senior Information Officer 

2 Information Officers 
2 Clerical Officers 


£•4,000 

6,600 

2,200 


£12,800 


1 973-74 


As in 11)72*73 




12,800 


1974-75 


.1 information Officer 
1 Clerical Officer 


3,300 

1,100 


17,200 


1975-76 


1 Information Officer 
1 Clerical Officer 


3,300 

1,100 


21,600 


1976-77 


1 Information Officer* 


3,300 


24,900 



Note: These arc approximate figures and take no account of 
increments 
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(it) Equipment 



1972-73 


.£3,300 


1973-74 


1,100 


1974-75 


850 


1975-76 


850 


1976-77 


3,300 


( Hi) Subscriptions 


to Information Agencies outside the University 


1972-73 


£4,000 


1973-74 


4,000 


1974-75 


6,000 


1975-76 


7,500 


1976-77 


8,500 



(iv) Computer (non-re current) 

No precise estimate can at present be given, but the amount 
required cannot be less than £130,000, 



Note 



The following is a tentative list of the type of equipment which 
might be required. Additional charges would be maintenance at 
5% per annum and insurance. 



Key punch 


£ 1,500 


Special print chain 


£ 200 


Control box 


10,500 


Magnetic tape system 


26,000 


Console 


1,000 


(4 decks) 




Card reader 


9,500 


Disc system (3 control) 


62,000 


Card punch 


7,000 


Connecting lines 8c 


2,000 


Line printer 


25,000 


switches 
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SUMMARY OF MAIN RECOMMENDATIONS 1 



THK LIBRARIES COUNCIL 



443. A Libraries Council should be established as a Council of 
the Senate, to secure the development of the library resources of 
the University on the most rational lines, to discuss and 
recommend measures for co-operation and co-ordination with the 
library resources of the London area in general, and to have 
responsibility for the central library services of the University. 
This responsibility should include the University Library (at 
present under a Library Committee of the Senate), the Depository 
Library (at present under a Committee of Management of the 
Senate), and a range of new services, such as the provision of 
union catalogues and of information services, that can best be 
developed centrally. The Libraries Council would not, of course, 
have direct control over the libraries of Colleges, Schools and 
Institutes, which must remain the responsibility of the individual 
institutions and receive their financial support through them. But 
the Council should have funds at its disposal to stimulate, by 
relatively small, supplementary, car-marked grants, the rationaliza- 
tion of library resources, (para. 56) 

444, The Libraries Council should be constituted us follows: 

(a) The Vice-Chancellor, the Principal, the Director of Central 
Library Services; 

(b) Four persons nominated by the Academic Council, two of 
these being members of the Academic Council; 

(c) Four persons nominated by the Collegiate Council, two of 
these being members of the Collegiate Council; 

(d) Two members of the External Council nominated by the 
Lxternul Council; 

(e) Six other persons, of whom three should be librarians in 
institutions of the University and one nominated by the Board 
of the British Library (subject to the Board's agreement). 

Some of the persons nominated by the Academic and Collegiate 
Councils should be librarians and the librarian membership as a 
whole should be representative of the various types of library in 
the University, (para. 401) 

1. This summary does not follow the order of the recommendations in the preceding 
chapters, hut groups them hy topics. A number of lesser recommendations and 
suggestions arc omitted. 
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445. The functions of the Libraries Council should be: 

(a) to advise the Senate on all aspects of library policy, 
including the co-ordination of the library facilities and resources 
of the University as a whole, and pn the financial needs of 
libraries generally; 

(b) to promote, the co-ordination and rationalization of the 
acquisition, use and storage of material as between the libraries 
of the University, '‘and between them and other libraries of the 
London area; 

(c) to be responsible for the central library and information 
services of the University, including the University Library and 
the Depository Library; 

(d) to be responsible for research relating to the development 
of such central services, (para. 402) 

446, The Council should be available for consultation on library 
accommodation, buildings and equipment both to individual 
institutions of the University and to the Court, (para. 403) 



447. The Council should appoint committees as follows: 

(a) Administrative: 

University Library Committee, (para. 408) 

Depository Library Committee, (para. 347) 

Central Information Service Committee, (paras. 314,452) 

(b) Advisory: 

Subject Committees, (paras. 103-105) 

The subjects lor which committees are necessary, as, for 
example. Classics (para. 138) and Medicine (para. 256), arc a 
matter for the decision of the Council. 

Manuscripts and Archives Committee, (para. 273) 

Standing Conference of Librarians of Libraries of the University 
of London (SC0LLUL). (para. 412) 



448. The overall responsibility for the work of ihe Libraries 
Council should reside in one Higher Officer under some such title 
as Director of Central Library Services, (para. 409) 



COMMITTEES OF THE COUNCIL 



THE COUNCIL’S STAFF 




449. The Director should have two highly qualified deputies, one 
for the administration of the University Library, and one for the 
administration of the other central library services. The first of 
these posts might involve some adjustment in the staff structure of 
the University Library. The second would be a new Appointment 
in the professorial range, (para. 410). (For recommendations 
concerning other staff appointments see paras. 43 1-436.) 



THE COUNCIL’S FUND 



450. There should be a central fund at the disposal of the 
Libraries Council. Annual allocations from this fund would act as 
a regulator to stimulate the specialization of different libraries in 
different subjects, would enable individual libraries to acquire 
expensive material which would otherwise be beyond their means, 
and would assist in the transfer of material between libraries. A 
sum of .£50,000 per annum is the minimum amount for this 
purpose, (paras. 407, 441). (For recommendations concerning the 
financing of the activities of the Libraries Council in general see 
paras. 427-442.) 



THE COUNCIL’S OFFICES 



451. Accommodation for the activities of the Libraries Council 
must be found in or near the Senate House, and should be planned 
in conjunction with any extension of the University Library, 
(para. 442) 



CENTRAL INFORMATION SERVICE 



L52. A Central Information Service should he established under 
the Libraries Council, staffed by experienced information officers, 
and having access not only to the conventional bibliographical 
apparatus but also to all the computerized sources of information, 
national, international, and internal to the University, as well as to 
the necessary computers, (para. 314). It should also provide an 
information service on translations, (para. 374). (For recom- 
mendations concerning the staffing and financing of the Service 
see paras. 435440.) 
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CENTRALIZED ORDERING, PROCESSING AND CATALOGUING 

453. The Libraries Council should conduct a study of the 
feasibility, costing and operation of a centralized book-ordering 
system based on a central processing unit working in conjunction 
with Dillon’s University Bookshop, (para. 282) 

454. The Libraries Council should initiate, in conjunction with 
the University Management Systems Department, the University 
Library and other libraries, a detailed feasibility study of the 
alternatives of, on the one hand, the total (or even the partial) 
centralization of both acquisitions and cataloguing, and, on the 
other, of cataloguing alone, (para. 288) 



455. The Libraries Council should initiate the production of a 
computer-based union catalogue of periodicals. This would facili- 
tate the production at will of subject lists of periodicals, as well as 
of current periodicals lists of individual libraries, (para. 293) 

456. High priority cannot be given to the formation of a general 
retrospective union catalogue, (paras. 291, 292) But the Libraries 
Council should investigate the i»H\ins of forming a union catalogue 
of current acquisitions, (paras. 288, 290) 

457. The Libraries Council should initiate a union catalogue of 
some of the holdings of the University Library and the Institute 
Libraries, (para. 295). It should also consider the formation of a 
union catalogue of the holdings of the fine arts libraries of the 
University and of a comprehensive union catalogue of Byzantine 
materials, (paras. 122, 138) 

458. The Libraries Council should sponsor the compilation and 
publication of a summary guide to manuscript collections within 
the University and should initiate discussions also on the prepara- 
tion of a catalogue of individual manuscripts, (para. 260) 

459. The Libraries Council should undertake a union catalogue 
of audio visual materials (new media) available in the libraries of 
the University, (par a. 361) 



UNION CATALOC 
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SURVEYS AND RESEARCH 
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460. The Libraries Council should undertake a systematic review 
of the holdings of little-used material in science and technology in 
the libraries of the University, particularly of the back-runs of the 
older periodicals, so that a rational and economic policy may be 
pursued, (para. 213) 

461 . The Libraries Council should organize surveys and statistical 
and other fact-finding exercises relating to the libraries of the 
University, since there are many problems which can be solved by 
the Council only in the light of fuller information, (para. 406). 
(See also paras. 453, 454, 456, 482, 494, 496, 503.) 



462. Colleges and Schools should be mainly self-sufficient in the 
provision of books for their undergraduate members, (paras. 58, 
237). Multiple copies of standard books and monographs required 
by large numbers of students should be provided, (paras. 71, 237) 

463. Undergraduates should not have a general right of access to 
all College and School libraries, but access should be given to them 
for reference purposes in particular subjects on the recom- 
mendation of their teachers, (para. 67) 

464. it is essential to maintain the privilege that undergraduates 
from one College, who arc attending classes in subjects mainly or 
wholly taught at another, should be allowed the free use of the 
relevant library resources of the College they are visiting, (para. 
66 ) 

465. Colleges and Schools should provide in their own libraries 
the basic texts and prescribed books required by those of their 
students who arc attending classes in subjects taught elsewhere, 
but they should not attempt to build up comprehensive collec- 
tions in these subjects. Inter-collegiate teaching implies the fullest 
use of the special resources of a particular institution, not their 
duplication, (para. 66) 

466. More guidance could with advantage be given to under- 
graduates by members of the academic staff in the selection of the 
■books they should buy. (para. 77) 
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467. Library instruction to undergraduates in Colleges and 
Schools should always be designed to cover not only the i':,c of the 
library of their own School, but also other relevant icsources both 
in the University and outside it in the London area. (para. 82) 

468. When a particular subject, or a particular branch of that 
subject, is taught at a particular School only, postgraduate 
students from other Schools or Institutes, who are working with 
the teacher concerned for the ‘taught’ Master’s degrees, should be 
given access to the relevant subject collection in the School 
library. This access should be a recognized element in the relation- 
ship between teacher, library and student, (para. 93) 

469. Postgraduate students for ‘taught’ Master’s degrees, in pre- 
paring their dissertations or essays, should be given access, as and 
when necessary, to the books and periodicals they require in the 
libraries of other Colleges and Schools or of Institutes, either 
directly, for specified periods, or by making them available on 
short-term deposit in another library of the University, (para. 94) 

470. The extent to which a College or School library should 
develop its resources to meet the needs of advanced study and 
research within the School itself must vary widely. In some 
subjects School provision should be the primary research resource 
within the University, (para. 96) 

471. Taking into account the future development of the Lyon 
Playfair Library at Imperial College and of the Science Reference 
Library and the National Lending Library for Science and Tech- 
nology within the British Library, it is likely that rationalization in 
science and technology between the School libraries themselves 
and with the University Library can be most usefully considered 
on a local basis rather than for the London area as a whole, (para. 
221 ) 

472. In any reorganization of the medical Schools, the Libraries 
Council should assist in the co-ordination of the medical -School 
libraries within each proposed group, both with one another and 
with the library services of the general Colleges with which they 
will be associated, (para. 238) 

473. There should be a more positive policy of co-operation 
among the medical libraries of the Bloomsbury area and the 
University Library, (paras. 247, 249). Localized co-operation in 
other areas should also be developed, (para. 250) 

474. The Libraries Council should initiate discussions on a 
common identity card and library ticket, (para. 376) 
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INSTITUTE LIB R ARIES AND THE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 



475. The libraries of the Institutes arc predominantly research 
libraries reserved, for the most part, lor the use of the graduate 
student and the mature scholar, and limited to particular subject 
fields. The development of separately organized subject libraries 
within the University Library extends the central provision for 
research in subjects where no Institute library exists, (para. 96) 

476. To co-ordinate the resources of the University Library and 
certain Institute libraries, ad hoc working parties should be 
established to consider closer working relationships. Those specifi- 
cally recommended arc: 

Institute of Historical Research (para. J IG), 

Institute of Classical Studies and the Warburg Institute (para. 



Institute of Germanic Studies (para. 145), 
institute of Commonwealth Studies (para. 179), 

Institute of Education (para. 192), 

Medical libraries in the Bloomsbury area (para. 249). 

477. The University Library should progressively become a 
reference library primarily, and only- secondarily a lending library, 
providing a loan service mainly by the duplication of copies, (para. 



478. The University Library should discharge the function of 
providing the basic lending collection in those fields in which 
institutes engage in undergraduate teaching — History of Art 
(para. 121) and Archaeology, (para. 130). 

479. There should, he, a more extensive duplication of copies of 
books in demand in the University Library and a shortening of the 
period of loan. (para. 61) 

480. There should be more seats for readers in the University 
Library, and longer hours of opening, (paras. 63, 64) 

481. Further subject libraries should be organized within the 
University Library. Those specifically recommended arc: 

Law (to undergraduate level) (para. 70), 

History of Art and Fine Arts (in conjunction with the Slides 
Collection) (para. 121), 

Archaeology (para. 130), 

English Studies (para. J41), 

Romance Studies (para. 148), 

Medicine and Biological Sciences (paras. 2 1 7, 248). 



136), 
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482. The Libraries Council should conduct a thorough survey of 
the extent to which the University Library's collections in science 
and technology arc, and should be, used, and of the ways in which 
they should relate to the provision in the Schools of the University 
and elsewhere, (paras. 212, 216) 

483. Every external student should have, as at present, the right 
of access to the University Library, (para, 87) 

484. The University Library, in implementing an enhanced 
reference function by stages, should give particular consideration 
to the needs of external students for borrowing facilities and the 
extent to which improved or alternative provision can be made. 



485. The Libraries Council should initiate discussions with the 
Council for External Students and the Council for Extra-Mural 
Studies on the possibility of a combination of a special external 
student loan collection and the Extra-Mural Library, (para. 89) 

486. The Extra-Mural Library should be re-housed outside the 
University Library as a matter of urgency in such a manner as to 
ensure the continuance of the present, relationship and its possible 
further development, (para. 91) 



487. The policy of the University should be to secure conditions 
for the development of co-operative storage in the Depository 
Library on a much larger scale than in recent years, (para. 343) 

488. Little-used material in the medical libraries should be sent 
for co-operative storage in the Depository Library in tlvc same way 
and on the same terms as for other libraries, (para. 254) 

489. There should be a daily van service, telex communication 
and photocopying facilities for the Depository Library, (para. 
343) 

490. The staff of the Depository Library should be increased, 
(para, 345) 

491. The building of the third phase of the Depository Library 
should be given very high priority, (para. 348) 




(paras. 88, 90) 



THE DEPOSITORY LIBRARY 
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THE LIBRARIES OF THE UNIVERSITY AND 
THE LIBRARIES OF THE LONDON AREA 



492. A regular channel of communication must be established 
between the University and the British Museum Library (the 
British Library, when, it is established) to ensure the closest 
co-operation between them, (paras. 39, 97, 401 [c] ) 

493. Discussions with the Board of the British Library should be 
initiated in due course on the possibility of an enhanced role for 
some libraries of the University — in particular those of the School 
of Oriental and African Studies and the London School of 
Economics, (paras. 173, 186) 

494. The Libraries Council should enter into discussions with the 
Association of London Chief Librarians with the object of 
mounting an enquiry, not only into student use of the public 
libraries, but into the full extent of the interaction of the public 
and University libraries generally, so that joint or co-operative 
measures may be devised to alleviate difficulties and to rationalize 
library provision, (para. 80) 

495. There has been little, if any, formal, discussion on the 
possibilities of rationalizing academic library provision in the 
future, as the size and range of the libraries of the new universities, 
polytechnics and other institutions of higher education in the 
London area increase. This should be one of the functions of the 
Libraries Council, (paras. 53-56) 

496. Recent events outside the University make it possible to 
consider the ease for a bibliographic computer centre in London 
serving not only the University, but also the British Library 
(including the British National Bibliography). There would be 
many advantages in such an arrangement, and when the report of 
the British Museum ADP Project has been studied, an ad hoc 
working party should be established as soon as practicable to 
consider this matter, (para. 321) 

ARCHIVES 



497. Existing links between archivists and administrators in 
University institutions should be strengthened and consideration 
given to ways in which a general policy on the management of 
records and archives could be developed, (paras, 269, 270. See also 
paras. 447, 458) 
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AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS 



498. A joint committee of the Libraries Council and the Audio- 
Visual Centre should be established to co-ordinate the develop- 
ment of audio-visual collections in the libraries of the University, 
(para. 360) 

499. Libraries of the University, in establishing and developing 
new audio-visual resources, should consult with the Audio-Visual 
Centre on materials and equipment, (para. 353) 



‘SEMI-PUBLISHED* LITERATURE 



500. The Libraries Council should give early attention to the 
problem of ‘semi-published’ material — report literature, pre-prints 
of conferences and the like. (para. 223) 



ANCILLARY SERVICES 



501. The University Library and the Institute of Historical 
Research should consider the possibility of amalgamating their 
binderies on the University site. Any spare production capacity 
which resulted should be used to undertake specialized work on 
behalf of other libraries of the University, (para. 365) 

502. The staff of the Libraries Council should maintain an 
advisory service to libraries on the performance of commercial 
binding services, (para. 366) 

503. The Libraries Council, in co-operation with the Library 
Management Research Unit of Cambridge University Library, 
should conduct further investigations on bindery organization and 
costs with a view to ensuring that the costs of existing binderies 
are kept as low as possible. Central binding services should be 
provided if they should prove to be economically and admini- 
stratively possible, (para. 367) 

504. A centralized service for the repair of manuscripts and 
archives should be established for the benefit of all University 
institutions, based on the existing repair shop in the University 
Library, (para. 266) 






505. The role of the Chief Photographer of the University 
Library in providing an advisory service on photocopying should 
be formalized, (para. 371) 



STAFFING OF LIBRARIES 



506. There should be a greater degree of standardization in the 
grading and remuneration of senior library posts throughout the 
University. The common standard should be equivalence with 
academic teaching grades, (para. 383) 

507. The Libraries Council should undertake the formulation of 
a systematic description and classification of the whole range of 
duties attached to senior library posts in order to furnish institu- 
tions with a guide in their assessment of gradings, (para. 384) 

508. The Libraries Council should play an advisory role in the 
grading of posts of academic equivalence, (para. 385) 

509. Posts of librarian in the professorial range and Reader’s 
grade should be accorded a status equivalent to that of u 
University appointment so far as participation in University affairs 
is concerned, and such librarians should be eligible for nomination 
to the Senate and its standing committees, (para. 386) 

510. The Libraries Council, in consultation with the appropriate 
authorities, should encourage the adoption of a common code of 
practice relating to qualification requirements and the level of 
appointments of Senior Library Assistants, and to their ultimate 
career prospects, (para. 391) 

511. The system of description and classification of duties should 
he extended to the junior grades of library staff, (para. 393) 

512. The Libraries Council should maintain liaison, through one 
of its officers, with secondary schools and Youth Employment 
Bureaux, so as to ensure a continuing supply of suitable applicants 
for junior posts, (para. 392). 

513. The Libraries Council should seek to establish a common 
code of practice for pay and conditions of service for ancillary 
staff throughout the University, (para. 394) 



514. The staff of the Libraries Council should have the duty, in 
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consultation with the Librarians of University institutions, of 
promoting and arranging staff interchange and secondment be- 
tween the libraries of the University, (para. 395) 

515. The Libraries Council should promote courses for library 
staff at all levels to ensure a wide understanding of the overall 
library system of the University and of London generally, (para. 
396) 

516. Senior staff should be given every possible facility for 
improving their academic and professional qualifications; and 
junior staff should be encouraged to improve their scholastic, 
professional and other qualifications, (para. 397) 

517. The Libraries Council should seek to establish and maintain 
a recognized rate of pay for library graduate trainees throughout 
the University. (par.a. 398) 



518. The following points arc crucial for libraries in the quin- 
quennium 1972-77: 

(a) a precondition of maintaining, let alone improving, the 
efficiency of library services in the quinquennium 1972-77 is the 
achievement in real terms of the 20 per cent increase in library 
expenditure by 1972 indicated by the University Grants Com- 
mittee in its Memorandum of Guidance for 19157-72; 

(b) account must be taken of the fact that :he increase in the 
price of books and periodicals has far outstripped the general 
increase in prices; 

(c) the University Grants Committee should be asked to con- 
sider whether means can be found to provide promptly for 
increases in book grants to match increases in the prices of 
books and periodicals; 

(d) major advances arc to be expected in the modernization 
and computerization of library operations, and it is essential that 
libraries should be able to keep pace, (para, 416) 

519. A higher proportion of total University expenditure than 
the 3.3 per cent average of the years 1965*66 to 1969*70 should 
be allocated to libraries, (para. 422) 

520. The level of expenditure on books and periodicals in the 
University Library is inadequate, (paras. 424, 425) 
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APPENDIX I 



CO-OPERATION BETWEEN LIBRARIES 



I- CO-OPERATION IN NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 



National Central Library 

1. The libraries of the University, other than those of three 
central Institutes possessing only small basic reference collections 
and five small medical libraries, participate in the national inter- 
library lending system based on the National Central Library. 
Generally speaking, they operate as ‘outlier’ libraries for special 
requests, and not all their holdings are incorporated in the national 
union catalogue. 



British Union Catalogue of Periodicals 

2. The Libraries of the University; except those of one small 
central Institute, one general College, three medical Schools and 
ten postgraduate medical Institutes, supply details of their current 
holdings of periodicals for inclusion in the British Union Catalogue 
of Periodicals. Not all holdings arc included, however, because 
BUCOP now enters the holdings of 12 libraries only under each 
title. 



AUT Conference on Library Co-operation 

3. Five libraries in the University participate in the background 
materials scheme organized by the AUT Conference on Library 
Co-operation, the periods for ’Which each library is responsible 
being as follows: 

University Library 1560-1569 



Standing Conference of National and University Libraries 

4. Eight libraries in the University arc in membership of the 



Bedford College 
Birkbeck College 
Queen Mary College 
University College 



1615-1619, 1817-1819 
1820-1829 



1847-1849 

1834-1836 
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Standing Conference of National and University Libraries 
(SCONUL): 

University Library 
Birkbcck College 

Imperial College of Science and Technology 
King’s College 

London School of Economics 
Queen Mary College 
School of Oriental and African Studies 
University College 

Participation of libraries of the University in the area groups set up 
under the aegis of SCONUL is as follows: 

Latin American: 

King’s College 

London School of Economics 
University College 

Orientalist: 

London School of Economics 
School of Oriental and African Studies 

Slavonic: 

School of Slavonic and East European Studies 

London School of Economics 

Queen Mary College 

School of Oriental and African Studies 

Standing Conference on Library Materials on Africa 

5. Eight libraries in the University participate in the co-operative 
acquisitions scheme initiated by the Standing Conference bn 
Library Materials on Africa (SCQLMA), under which member 
libraries have assumed responsibility for collecting current publica- 
tions from particular countries or regions or, more exceptionally, 
in particular subject fields: 

University Library 
Liberia, Lesotho, Botswana, Swaziland 

Institute of Advanced Legal Studies 
South African law 
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Institute of Common wealth Studies 
Sierra Leone, Gambia 

Institute of Education 
South African education 

King’s College 

Angola, ‘Mozambique, Portuguese Guinea, Sfio Tomd, Cape 
Verde Islands 

London School of Economics 
South African politics and economics 

School of Oriental and African Studies 
Algeria, Somalia, Mauritania, Morocco, Tunisia, Ethiopia, 
French Somaliland 

London School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine 
Preventive ard tropical medicine 

II. CO-OPERATION IN T1IE UNIVERSITY OK l.ONDON 
Standing Conference of Librarians 

6. All libraries in the University are represented on the Standing 
Conference of Librarians of the Libraries of the University of 
Lmdon (SCOLLUL). The undergraduate medical and dental 
Schools and the postgraduate medical Institutes, however, arc not 
represented separately, but by three Librarians in each of these 
two categories, chosen in rotation. 

Union Catalogues of Periodicals 

7. Early in its existence SCOLLUL sponsored two union cata- 
logues of periodicals: A unio.n list of /periodicals newly received by 
the ... libraries of the University of London since Jst January 
J955 (1957), and Selected list of periodicals newly received by 
colleges, schools and institutes of the University oj London , 
J 950*1959 (1 960). 

8. The University Library has played a prominent role in the 
production of union lists in specific subjects. The first, in Botany, 
was issued in 1954, and move recently the Library has issued, on 
behalf of SCOLLUL, union lists in Mathematics, Music, and 
Romance Lmguagcs and Literatures. These are given in full in the 
following section on Co-operation in Subject Areas. 




III. CO-OPERATION IN SUBJECT AREAS 



Agriculture 

9. Wyc College, geographically separated from the University as a 
whole, maintains a close liaison with the National Agricultural 
Advisory Service sub-station at Wye, with the East Mailing Research 
Station (originally an out-station of Wyc College itself), and with 
librarians of other libraries in the Canterbury area generally. 



Botany 

10. The University Library has compiled and issued a union list 
of periodicals: Botanical periodicals in London libraries (1954). 



By zantinc Studies 

1 1. Nine .libraries in the University participate in the work of the 
Byzantine Library Committee, formed some nine years ago by a 
group of scholars who were impressed by the richness of the 
library resources in this field in London, but concerned at iheir 
haphazard distribution and at the lack of co-operation between 
the libraries holding them (see Appendix IV). Fourteen libraries 
have been members of the Committee, including Dr. Williams’s 
Library, the British Library of Art of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, and, latterly, the British Museum Library. 

12. The libraries in the University which arc involved, and their 
fields of responsibility, are as follows: 

University Library' 

General 

Courtauld Institute 
Art 

Institute of Classical Studies 
General, historical, late classical 

Institute of Historical Research 
Historical sources 
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School of Slavonic and East European Studies 
Eastern Europe and Russian 

Warburg Institute 
General 

King’s College 

Specialized Greek material, Orthodox Church 

School of Oriental and African Studies 
Oriental and African 

University College 
General 

13. This Committee is recognized by the British National Com- 
mittee for Byzantine Studies sponsored by the British Academy, 
and lias been responsible for a union catalogue of accessions of 
Byzantine material in the libraries represented. It has established 
working rules lor the distribution of responsibility between 
libraries for the acquisition of new and expensive works, 

1 4. The union catalogue of periodicals was issued by the Institute 
of Classical Studies: A survey of periodicals relevant to Byzantine 
studies in several London libraries (compiled by J.E. Southan, 
1968). 

Classics 

15. The Institute of Classical Studies has produced a union 

catalogue of classical periodicals in fifty-three British libraries: A 
survey of classical periodicals: union catalogue of periodicals 
relevant to classical studies in certain British libraries (compiled by 
J.E. Southan, 1962). ' 

Cbm moniocalih Studies 

16. The change in the nature of the Commonwealth and the 
growth of area and comparative studies have emphasized the need 
for increased co-operation in these areas. The library of the 
Institute of Commonwealth Studies is a member of SCOLMA, the 
South-East Asia Group and the South Asia Library Group, and has 
applied for associate membership of the Association of Caribbean 
University and Research Libraries. Under the SCOLMA special- 
ization scheme, the library is responsible for collecting material 
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from Sierra Leone and The Gambia. On behalf of SCOLMA, the 
library, with support from OSTI, is engaged in revising and editing 
a List of periodicals published in Africa , due for publication in 
1971. The Institute has already compiled and issued a Union List 
of Commonwealth Newspapers (1960). 

17. Some specialization is organized on an informal basis with 
the Institute of Education, the London School of Economics, the 
School of Oriental and African Studies, and the Institute of 
Commonwealth Studies, in order Lc rationalize acquisitions as far 
as possible, but this is not easy in this particular field of studies. 

Education 

18. The libraries of the several university Institutes of Education 
have been engaged in co-operative schemes for many years. A 
union catalogue of books is maintained on cards at the Birming- 
ham Institute library, and forms the basis for a system of 
inter-library lending. Books of historical interest (pre-1900) arc 
purchased co-operatively, each library accepting responsibility r or 
two periods; a union catalogue of these books has been published 
by the Library Association: Sources for the history of Education 
(edited by C.W.J. Higson, 1967). 

19. There is also a co-operative scheme for the purchase of 
foreign works, involving those Institutes with studies in Compara- 
tive Education. 

20. A Mil ion ii;t of periodicals has been compiled, edited and 

typeset using a KOF 9 computer, at the University of Newcastle 
upon Tyne: Union' list of periodicals held in Institute of Education 
libraries as at 31st July 1968 (edited by J.M. Smethurst, foriel 
Press, 1968). 1 

21. The institute librarians collectively provide the index entries 
for current British educational periodicals for the Bfitish Educa- 
tion Index, edited by the Librarian of the Leeds Institute and 
published by the British National Bibliography. 

22. Within the University, the Institute of Education participates 
in SCOLMA, and co-operates with the School of Oriental and 
African Studies and the School of Slavonic and East European 
Studies in the purchase of material relating to their areas. Through 
its Area Library Service, the Institi'b* Library also acts Lo co- 
ordinate some of the co-operative activities of the libraries of 
colleges of education in the University of London Area Training 
Organization. 
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Germanic Languages and Literatures 

23. The Institute of Germanic Studies lias compiled and issued the 
Union list of periodicals dealing with Germanic Languages and 
Literatures in the University Library and in libraries of the 
Colleges and Institutes of the University (L956). 



Latin American Studies 

24. The following libraries specialize in the * field of Latin 
American studies, in accordance with the recommendations of the 
Joint Committee of the Academic and Collegiate Councils on 
Latin American Studies (1966) for the allocation of the ear- 
marked grant provided by the University Grants Committee for 
this subject field: 

University Library 

Bibliographies, maps, periodicals, music, general 

Institute of Advanced Legal Studies 
I/aw 

Institute of Archaeology 
Archaeology 

Institute of Education 
Education 

Institute of Historical Research 
Historical sources 

Bedford College 
Geography 

/ King’s College 

i Literature 

London School of Economics 
Politics, economies, sociology 

Queen Mary College 
Literature 
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School of Oriental and African Studies 
Amerindian languages 

University College 

History, geography, economics, colonial literature, anthropology 

London School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine 
Medicine 

25. The Institute of Latin American Studies maintains a small 
basic reference collection, and compiles a union catalogue of 
books and periodicals relating to Latin America in British libraries. 
This contains details of the current acquisitions of nearly forty 
libraries, and is being expanded to include their retrospective 
holdings. The British Union Catalogue of Latin Americana: new 
Latin American Titles is published three times a year. The 
Institute has also compiled and issued a catalogue of periodicals: 
Latin American periodicals: a union list of the holdings of six 
British Universities (edited by Bernard Naylor, J 970). 

26. In co-operation with the School of Oriental and African 
Studies, the Institute of United States Studies, the Institute of 
Germanic Studies and the City University, the Institute of Latin 
American Studies subscribes to the proof sheet service for the 
catalogue entries of the United States Library of Congress. Cards 
are divided according to subject interest, and those which relate to 
Latin American studies arc filed in the union catalogue. Some are 
copied and distributed to other libraries of the University which 
may be interested in particular items, in respect of those fields for 
which they were allocated funds by the Joint Committee on Latin 
American Studies. 

27. A committee of librarians, with the Librarian/Bibliographer 
of the Institute as its secretary, co-ordinates the acquisition of 
materials. The Institute undertakes the circulation of specimen 
copies of journals to interested libraries, in order to rationalize the 
taking out ol subscriptions, and also acts as a clearing house for 
deciding which library shall undertake the purchase of ver^., 
expensive items. 



Law 

28. Co-operation in library provision in law dates back to 1924, 
when the Inter-Collegiate Law Committee adopted a proposal of 
the Provost of University College that the three schools then 
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teaching the subject — King’s College, the London School of 
Economics and University College — ‘should unite in supplying 
and maintaining one law library in common instead of three 
^separate libraries as at present’, and that, as regards the literature 
needed for the more specialized aspects of the 'LL. B. course, ‘that 
college which gives the instruction in a particular subject should 
supply in its library the necessary and appropriate books’. With 
the increase in student numbers during the post-war years, under- 
graduate teaching on an inter-collegiate basis came to an end and it 
was generally agreed that the four Schools now teaching law at 
this level must provide the literature to support undergraduate 
studies in their own libraries, 

29. There remains, however, a significant degree of rational- 
ization of library holdings in law at research level, which may be 
summarized as follows: 

Institute of Advanced Legal Studies 

English, Scottish and Irish law, Commonwealth law (including 
Roman-Dutch law but excluding Oriental and African law other 
than in western languages), western European law, United States 
law (in collaboration with the Middle Temple Library), Latin 
American law, public and private international law, comparative 
law, air and space law 

Institute of Historical Research 
English legal history (sources) 

King’s College 

French and German law, eastern European law, air and space 
law 

London School of Economics 

United States law, French law, eastern European law, Latin 
American law (legislation and reports), primitive law, jurispru- 
dence, public and private international law, comparative law, air 
and space law 

School of Oriental and African Studies 

Indian, Pakistan and Burman law, other Asian law, African law, 
law of non-British tropical colonies 

University College 

Roman law, eastern European law, public international law, air 
and space law 
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30. The Institute of Advanced Legal Studies has issued the 
following union catalogues of legal literature: Union list of legal 
periodicals; a location guide to holdings of legal periodicals in 
libraries in the United Kingdom (3rd edition, 1968); Union list of 
Commonwealth and South African law; a location guide to 
Commonwealth and South African legislation , law reports and 
digests held by libraries in the United Kingdom at May 1963 
(1963); Union list of United States law literature in Oxford , 
Cambridge and London (2nd edition, 1967); Union list of air law 
literature in libraries in Oxford t Cambridge and London (1956. 
Revised edition in preparation); Union list of west European legal 
literature; publications held by libraries in Oxford , Cambridge and 
London (1966). 



Mathematics 

31. The University Library has compiled and issued a Union list 
of periodicals on Mathematics and Allied Subjects in London 
libraries (Second edition, 1968). 



Medicine 

32. The medical librarians of the University have* collaborated in 
the production and publication of a union catalogue of current 
periodicals: List of current medical periodicals taken by the 
London Medical Schools and Institutes of the University of 
London (St. Bartholomew’s Hospital Medical College Library, 
1957). 



Music 

33. The University Library has compiled and issued the Union 
list of periodicals in Music in the libraries of the University of 
London and some other London libraries (compiled by 
A1.A. Baird, 1969). 



Oriental and African Studies 

34. The School of Oriental and African Studies plays a 
prominent part in several formal and informal groupings of 
librarians (and, in most instances, of scholars as well) interested in 
the librarianship and bibliography of Africa and Asia. Most of 
these groups were in fact set up on the initiative of the School, 
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and some other libraries in the University also send representatives 
to meetings of most of the groups. The names of the groups arc as 
follows: 

SCONUL Orientalist Libraries Group 

Standing Conference on Library Materials on Africa (SCOLMA) 

Middle East Libraries Committee 

South Asia Library Group 

South-East Asia Library Group 

China Library Group 

Japan Library Group 

Central Asia Library Group 

Byzantine Library Committee. 

35. Within the University, opportunities for co-operation with 
other libraries in these fields are to some extent limited, because, 
in general, the School of Oriental and African Studies is the only 
library which regularly buys books in various Oriental languages. 
There arc rare exceptions, however, and in the event of another 
library acquiring a book in an Oriental language which it is unable 
to catalogue, the School will provide cataloguing data. 

36. Books in Egyptian and Coptic and hooks on Egyptology and 
the history of pre-Islam ic Egypt arc not bought by the School, the 
responsibility for building collections of these resting with 
University College. Books in all languages on education are left to 
the Institute of Education, except insofar as they may have an 
historical, ethnological, linguistic or other aspect that would make 
them interesting to the library of the School of Oriental and 
African Studies. 

37. A national Union Catalogue of Asian Publications was 
inaugurated by the School in 1965 and published in four volumes 
in 1971. Supplementary volumes are to follow. 



Palaeography and Incunabula 

38. One of the earliest examples of* co-operation between the 
libraries of the University leu to the publication of a union 
catalogue of works in palaeography: Catalogue of Works dealing 
with the Study of Western Palaeography in the Libraries of the 
University oj London , at its Central Buildings and at University 
College and at Kings College (edited by J. Wilks and A. I), Lacey, 
1921), More recently the University Library compiled and issued a 
handlist of incunabula in the libraries of the University: Incu- 
nabula in the libraries of the University of London (15)64). 
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Romance Languages and Literatures 

39. The University Library has compiled and issued the Union 
list of periodicals in the Romance Languages and Literatures in 
British National , University and Special Libraries (1964). 



United States Studies 

40. There has long been a degree of de facto specialization among 
those libraries of the University which are concerned with United 
States studies. This specialization may be summarized as follows: 

University Library 

General (particularly the former library of the United States 
Information Service in London) 

Institute of Advanced Legal Studies 
Law 

Institute of Education 
Education 

Institute of Historical Research 
Historical sources 

King’s College 

Literature, colonial and military history 
London School of Economics 

Economics, polities, law, sociology, the official publications of 
certain major States of the United States, United States govern- 
ment publications 

University College 
History, ‘little magazines’ 

41. These libraries provide data relating to their American hold- 
ings for incorporation in a union catalogue compiled at the 
Institute of United States Studies, which also includes entries for 
the current accessions in this field received by the British Museum 
Library, the National Central Library and the Library of the City 
University. 
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42. The Institute also collects information on the purchase by 25 
university libraries of United States material costing more than 
S500 or, for libraries of the University of London, more than 
$ 100 . 



Other Subject Fields 

43. There are many other instances of co-operation between the 
libraries of the University in various subject-fields, wide and 
narrow. Some of these, like certain of the schemes already 
described above, arc not confined to the University of London, 
but may include libraries in the London area or the rest of the 
country. Most, however, have been developed informally between 
two or three libraries of the University which have common 
interests; not all arc fully documented, and some still exist on an 
ad hoc basis. Four examples may be given as typical of the kind of 
local co-operation which has developed in this way: 

Economics 

University Library (before 1850) 

London School of Economics (since 1850) 

Ecclesiastical History 

University Library 
Institute of Historical Research 
King’s College 

English Local History 

University Library 
Institute of Archaeology 
Institute of Historical Research 
University College (London history) 

‘Little magazines’ 

University Library 
King’s College 
University College 



University Sumfticr Schools 

44. The University Library, the Courtauld Institute of Artaud 
King's College co-opcratc regularly in the provision of library 




facilities for the students of the Summer Schools organized by the 
Department of Extra-Mural Studies, while other libraries, notably 
those of Birkbeck and University Colleges, provide material when 
called upon to do so- 
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SAMPLE SURVEY OF BOOK AND PERIODICAL 
HOLDINGS OF THE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
AND INSTITUTE LIBRARIES 



The purpose of the Survey was to ascertain, within reasonable limits 
of error, the degree of duplication of holdings in the libraries. 

The method adopted for books was to select four suitable 
four-letter combinations (beck, live mort.till) and ask for fjords 
of all main author entries in catalogues under these letters. All 
entries for books in science, technology and medicine in the 
University Library sample were excluded. The sample was not 
quite random, partly because it was clearly necessary to have 
combinations that would provide a useful number of entries, 
covering all languages, and partly because a truly random sample 
would have involved far more staff-time than was available. The 
sample was not large enough to reflect accurately the relative sizes 
of all the libraries. Nevertheless, there is no reason to doubt that it 
provides a fairly reliable guide to the extent of duplication. 

The significant points that emerge from the analyses are: 

(a) the extent of duplication does not appear to he excessive; 

(b) the proportion of duplication of volumes is significantly 
higher than the proportion of duplication of titles; this is 
presumably accounted lor by the probability of finding multi- 
volume reference works and standard editions in a number of 
libraries; 

(c) the greatest areas ol overlap occur between the University 
Library, the Warburg Institute and the Institute of Classical 
Studies, and between the University Library and the Institute of 
Education. 

For periodicals, titles beginning with the letters A, B and J were 
chosen. The holdings of each library were compared with the 
University Library, and certain pairs of libraries with each other. 
The latter exercise gave results that were considered interesting 
enough to make a complete check of all titles worth while. 
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Analysis of Actual Duplication for all Titles 



University Library and Archaeology I 19 

Classics 147 

Commonwealth 1.45 

Courtauld 60 

Education 250 

Germanic 82 

Historical Research 225 

Legal 144 

Warburg 252 

Archaeology and Classics 101 

Archaeology and Warburg 94 

Classics and Warburg 150 

Courtauld and Warburg 77 
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A V P K N 0 1 X III 



OVERLAP OP ACQUISITIONS BETWEEN 
TIIE LIBRARIES OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF LONDON 



(EXTRACTS FROM A REPORT OF THE LIBRARY MANAGEMENT 
RESEARCH UNIT OF CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY) 



Introduction 

In order to estimate the advantages of a centralized acquisition 
policy for the libraries of the University of London, a six month 
survey of the degree of overlap in book orders between 59 libraries 
was carried out. Special attention was paid to the percentage of 
multiple orders occurring and the percentage of overlap within a 
given time. 



Method 

It was estimated that 80,000 book orders would be despatched in 
the current year, so about 40,000 were expected for the six month 
period under survey, from I February 1970 to 31 July 1970. This 
implied a massive recording, sorting and filing operation and 
various methods of doing this were investigated. In the end the 
following method was used. The participating libraries were asked 
to scud a copy of all their orders for the current week to the 
Research Unit. Each order was then recorded on a coloured filing 
card by author, the initials of the title (excluding articles and 
prepositions), the week, the library' number and the country of 
publication, or, if the order mentioned no* author, by the first 
word of the title followed by the initials of the remainder of the 
title, the week, the library number and country of publication. 
The colour of the filing cards was changed every four weeks. . . 

The ‘country of publication’ category was divided into six groups: 

(a) Probable British National Bibliography — this included 
North American publishers whose books regularly appear in 
B.N.B.; 

(b) American — this excluded North American publishers on 
the B.N.B, list; 

(c) English — works published in the English language by pub- 
lishers outside Britain and North America; 
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(cl) French language; 

(c) German language; 

(f) Other Roman alphabets. 

No orders were processed foi non-Roinan alphabets. 

The cards were then filed alphabetically under one of these six 
headings. Cards which contained only titles were filed separately 
from those containing author and title. Cards for the same 
publication were stapled together and placed in a corresponding 
duplicate file. Thus every new card would be checked against both 
the single and duplicate file to sec whether the publication it 
represented had been ordered already. 

At the end of the period of survey the files were cross checked 
between countries in ease the same publication had been filed 
under two different country headings. Any doubtful entries 
which, from their similarity of lettering, might have been for the 
same publication were checked back against the original file of 
orders. There were surprisingly few cards of this sort. 

After the first month the number of cards in each file was 
recorded and the results analysed. During the following live 
months a representative sample of current orders was recorded and 
filed. The results from the representative sample were compared 
with the results of the first month’s analysis. 



Choosing a representative sample 

In order to cut down the amount of clerical work involved in 
recording all the orders received it was decided after the first 
month to take a representative sample. 

All those orders which contained no personal authors were still 
recorded and filed as before, but, among the orders with personal 
authors, only those orders on which the surname of the first 
personal author began with the letter ‘B’ were recorded and filed. 
Since authors beginning with the letter ‘B’ represent 10 per cent of 
total authorship for British, American, French and German pub- 
lications and about 8-9 per cent for Italian, Spanish and Slavonic 
publications 1 , this meant a considerable reduction in recording 
and filing time. The validity of this sampling method was checked 
by comparing ‘B’ samples from the first month with the total 
number of cards recorded by personal author for that month. 



1 . Discovered through a check of national bibliographies and lists of books in print. 

Q* 
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Results ~ First Month 

The results for the first month arc set out below. 



During the first month of the survey 7,754 individual orders were 
recorded representing 7,330 titles. These orders were divided in 
the following way: 



4,279 


Probable B.N.B. titles 


55.2% 


828 


American 


:i 0.7% 


548 


English 


7.1% 


655 


French language 


8.4% 


486 


German language 


6.3% 


958 


Other Roman Languages 


1 2.3% 



Accessions by date (sample) t 

The probable B.N.B. titles were further broken down by date for 
the sample letter B, and of the 382 orders sampled 



218 were for 1969 and 1970 57.1% 

41 were for 1968 1 0.7% 

42 were for 1965-67 inclusive 11.0% 

22 were for 1960-64 inclusive 5.8% 

23 were for prc-1960 6.0% 

36 were of unknown date «• 9.4% 



If it can be assumed that most of the orders of unknown dale 
referred to most recent publications, then up to 66 per cent of the 
orders could be for 1969-70 publications. 

Duplication 

Out of the total number of 7,330 different titles ordered, 351 
were ordered at least twice. Of these an estimated 315 were 
probable B.N.B. publications, and of these an estimated 274 were 
published during 1969 or 1970. . . 

Of the 660 titles ordered by the University Library in the first 
month, 55 duplicated the orders of other libraries. 

As the figures show, the duplication within one month is rather 
small: 94.4% of all orders were orders for different titles. In the 
probable B.N.B. section, 91.5% of all orders were for different 
titles and of the B.N.B. current titles (1969/70) it is estimated that 
about 87.5% would be different. 

It should be pointed out that duplicate orders from the same 
library have been included, so the true duplication between 
libraries is slightly less. 
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A comparison of duplication occurring during weekly, fortnightly 
and three-weekly periods gave no evidence that duplicate orderings 
were other than random over this period. 



Verification of the *1 V sample 



The comparison of cards recorded for all personal authors and the 
sample of personal authors beginning 'with the letter ‘B’ is set out 



in Table 1. 




Table 1 






- 


Total 








Source 


Personal 


‘IP Author 


% Ratio 


Biblio- 




Author 

Sample 

3,689 


Sample 




graphic 

Estimate 


Ihrobablc tt.N.li. 


379 


10.3 


10.2 


American 


699 


64 


9.1 


9.7 


English 


314 


34 


10.9 


10.2 


french 


GOO 


77 


1 2.8 


10.2 


German 


452 


61 


1 3.5 


9.9 


Other 


800 


100 


12.5 


9.0. 



Probable B.N.B., American and ‘Other English’ show a remarkable 
similarity to the expected percentages recorded from 19’68 
bibliographies. This is further borne out by the similarity in 
patterns of duplication. See Table 2. 



Table 2 

Comparison of ‘IV author sample with total personal author sample 





1 


2 


No. of orders per title 
3 4 5 G 7 


TOTAL 


Probable B.N.H. 

TP Author Sample 


328 


21 


3 r 


379 


Total Author Sample 


3,159 


205 


26 5 3 0 1 


3,689 


American 


TP Author Sample . 


62 


1 




64 


Total Author Sample 


677 


11 




G99 


Knglish 

TP Author Sample 


32 


1 




34 


Total Author Sample 


30 G 


4 




314 


Trench 


TP Author Sample 


76 


1 


1 


81 


Total Author Sample 


579 


9 


1 


600 


(Icrman 


TP Author Sample 


57 


1 




59 


Total Author Sample 


439 


5 


1 


452 


Other 


TP Author Sample 


90 


6 




102 


Total Author Sample 


772 


14 




800 
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The French and. German and ‘Other Language’ departure from the 
expected percentage of cards lies within the limits of random 
error, but another possible explanation is the procedure of 
ordering many works of the same author in the same week. 



Results over the full six months 

The purpose of extending (he survey to complete a six month 
period was to check on the first mouth’s results and to see 
whether the pattern of duplication altered with time. 

It is estimated that 40,106 individual orders were sent out for 
34,256 different titles. 2 The breakdown by publishing source is 
shown in Table 3. It will be seen that the percentages arc very 
similar to those of the first month. 

Table 3 



Orders received over six months 





Total 


Total 


Estimated 


Estimated 




First 


Source 


Titles 


11 Authors 


Personal 


Total 


% by 


Month’s 








Authors 


Different 


Country 


% by 










Titles 




Country 


Probable 














ll.N.B. 


2,375 


2,011 


19,823 


22,198 


55.3 


55.2 


American 


575 


369 


3,637 


4,212 


10.5 


10.7 


English 


820 


195 


1,922 


2,742 


6.8 


7.1 


French 


200 


300 


3,000 


3,200 


8.0 


8.4 


German 


121 


25! 


2,510 


2,631 


6.6 


6.3 


Other 


653 


447 


4,470 


5,123 


12.8 


12.3 



Duplication 

As would be expected, after six months the proportion of 
duplicated orders is greater. Of the 34,256 different titles ordered 
4,146 titles were ordered at least twice, compared with 7,330 and 
3 1 5 3 respectively in the first month. Of these 3,132 were for 
probable B.N.B. publications. 



2. The small proportion of duplicate orders from the same library were counted as 
single orders this time. 

3. This is the number of duplicates among different libraries in the first month as 
opposed to the total number of 351 duplicates. 
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In all cases the degree of duplication between orders with personal 
authors is much higher than between orders which arc recorded by 
title only. This is shown in Table 4. For example, the B.N.B. ‘B’ 
author sample contains 77.8% different titles, but the ‘by title’ 
category contains 89.7% different titles, The most reasonable 
explanation for this effect is that orders with no personal authors 
arc more likely to apply to specialized documents collected by one 
library only. 



Table 4 

Pet tern of duplication 
Number of Times Ordered % 





















Total 


of Orders 


Source 
















Number 


for 




















of Orders 


different 






1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 




Titles 


Probable 


B authors 


1,263 


205 


62 


18 


7 


4 


3 


2,01 1 


77.8 


B.N.B. 


Titles 


1,960 


128 


22 


13 


3 


2 


2 


2,375 


89.7 


American B authors 


308 


29 


1 










369 


91.6 




Titles 


547 


1 1 


2 










575 


97.4 


English 


B authors 


167 


9 


2 


l 








195 


91.8 


lilies 


779 


19 


1 










820 


97.4 


trench 


B authors 


257 


14 


5 










300 


92.0 




Titles 


198 


1 












200 


99.5 


German 


B authors 


224 


10 


1 


1 








251 


94.0 




Titles 


119 


1 












121 


99.2 


Other 


B authors 


395 


20 


4 










447 


93.7 




Titles 


620 


12 


3 










653 


97.3 



Duplication between libraries in the University 

Of the estimated 3,357 titles ordered by the University Library in 
the period of six months an estimated 1 ,107 duplicated the orders 
of other libraries. 



Comparison of six months* figures with the first month's 

We cun directly compare figures if we eliminate duplicate orders 
from the same library. 

In this case after one month 95.2% of all orders were f nr different 
titles and after six months the figure was 85.4%. 

G # * 
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For B.N.B. publications the figures were 92.9% and 79% respec- 
tively. 

We have already mentioned that the duplication of orders within 
one month appeared to he at random. Can we say the same thing 
happens over a six-month period? Leo A. Goodman 4 lias shown 
that, if two samples of different size are drawn at random from 
the same population, then the pattern of duplication in the larger 
sample can be estimated from the known pattern of duplication in 
the smaller sample. This estimate becomes less precise as the 
difference between the two samples increases. On the other hand 
it is relatively easy to predict the pattern of duplication of a small 
sample taken from a larger sample with a known pattern of 
duplication. 

To all intents and purposes we can treat the number of books 
ordered over six months as the larger sample and the number of 
books ordered within one month as the small sample within it. If 
ordering is random over the six months then the pattern nf 
duplication for the one month period calculated from the six 
month period should be the same as the observed pattern of 
duplication for that month. 

We examined four areas of ordering: B.N.B. by personal author 
(represented by the ‘B’ sample), B.N.B. by title only, non-B.N.B. 
by personal author (represented by the k B’ sample), non-B.N.B. by 
title only. 

The Chi squared goodness of fit tests showed that only B.N.B. 
publications ordered by ‘Title Only’ did not provide agreement 
between the observed and the calculated pattern of duplication. In 
other words, except for B.N.B. (probably official) publications 
with no personal authors, there is no discernible bunching of 
orders for particular titles over a six-month period. . . 



The results obtained do not provide much support for the idea of 
centralized acquisitioning. Even over a period of six months, only 
20 per cent of the B.N.B. orders were not original orders. Another 
interesting result is the apparent randomness of ordering for most 
of the publications. If this holds for other systems it may be 
possible to predict from,, say, only a month’s orders the degree of 
duplication over long periods of time and even the degree of 

4. Goodman, L.A. On the estimation of the number of classes in a population. Annuls 
of Mathematical Statistics (vol. 20, 1949), p. 573. 



Results 
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catalogue, overlap. This may be of particular interest in the study 
of the application of MARC tapes and in the study ol* catalogue 
overlap between large libraries. 

Summary 

In this paper we have outlined a method of measuring acquisitions 
overlap which we think could be used by any system of libraries 
considering a centralized acquisitioning policy. 

When this method was applied to the libraries of the University of 
London it revealed comparatively little duplication of orders even 
over a period of six months. An examination of the change of 
duplication with time showed that most publications are ordered 
on a random basis even over a six-month period. 

It is considered that any future examination of acquisitions 
overlap could be based on one month's orders. 




APPENDIX IV 



SUBMISSIONS BY BOARDS OF STUDIES 
AND COMMITTEES 



L BOARD OF STUDIES IN CLASSICS 



The Board of Studies in Classics submits to the Committee oil 
Library Resources in the University of London the following 
observations on the library provision for classical studies 

1. * In any College of the University in which there is a Department 
of Classics, the College library will wish to provide for both the needs 
of undergraduate students and also general, as well as some special, 
research needs. The rationalization of library provision, therefore, 
depends in large measure on the rationalization of the teaching 
provision. 

2. The main research collection of the University is and should 
continue to be, in the Institute of Classical Studies. The University 
Library has an important role to play in making supplementary 
provision for internal undergraduate students, and the sole pro- 
vision for external undergraduate students, and also in providing 
research material of marginal, but often important, interest to 
classicists. The Institute Library should maintain close liaison with 
the University Library, with other Institute libraries (particularly 
the Warburg and Archaeological Institutes), and with the College 
libraries. 

3. The Institute Librarian maintains a file giving locations of 
items that have proved difficult to find. This has worked well, and 
no great need is felt for a union catalogue of all holdings of 
libraries of the University. This would be an extremely costly 
undertaking, which would scarcely be justified for the needs of 
research workers in classics, particularly since the British Museum 
Library is so strong in the subject. It is possible, however, that a 
union list of current accessions would be of considerable use, if in 
due course the computer can be harnessed for the production of 
catalogue data at an economic cost. 

4. The Union Catalogue of Classics Periodicals has proved very 
useful, but is now somewhat out of date. Again, i( the mech- 
anization of records can provide the means of issuing a current 
Union Catalogue of Periodicals in Libraries of the University, 
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either general or by subject interest, this would be valuable; 
particularly since the Union Catalogue of Classics Periodicals did 
not contain various journals and scries of ‘fringe’ interest. 



5, Co-operation in the selection of new acquisitions already exists 
in an informal way. The Institute Library maintains contact with 
the University Library, the Institute libraries and the College 
libraries. It is important that this co-operation should he strength- 
ened to ensure that when a particularly expensive but useful book 
or series is published it should be bought, by one or other of the 
library institutions in the University. An example or successful 
action is the purchase by the University Library of the publication 
of the catalogue of the holdings of the German Archaeological 
Institute at a price of .1)450. . , 



6. There may be room for some economy and rationalization in 
the retention and storage of older material, as, for example, most 
of the prc-l 800 editions of classical authors. Material of this kind, 
which is important but only in occasional demand, is to be found 
in most of the libraries with classics collections. The extent oT the 
holdings and of the duplication is not known, and* would need to 
be ascertained. If the duplication is found to be appreciable, it is 
possible that a valuable saving of space could be achieved by 
disposing of unwanted duplicates to other academic libraries. A 
list of particular editions which would have to be regarded as 
exceptions to any general rule regarding the treatment of prc-l 800 
material would have to be drawn up. lor the vest a considerable 
part of this material could be placed in the Depository Library 
with little inconvenience to 'scholars, provided that it is available 
within 24 hours and the machinery for locating and recalling it on 
demand is efficient. In view of the fact that nearly all this material 
is available for reference use in the British Museum Library, the 
justification for the retention of collections of this character in the 
libraries of the University must be made. Firstly, the material ill 
these collections should be as freely available for loan as possible 
to individual scholars, and secondly, it must serve, as it does at 
present, an illustrative and inspirational purpose for students. 



7. There are occasions on which the permanent or temporary 
transfer of collections dealing with particular special subjects from 
one library to another would be advantageous. The Committee on 
Library Resources should investigate the best means by which 
such transfers could be facilitated. 
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II. SUB- COMMUTE E OF THE BOARD OF STUDIES 
IN GEOGRAPHY 



. . .The Sub-Cornniiltee has devoted most of its attention to a 
consideration of the roles of Schools' libraries and the University 
Library in providing for undergraduate and early postgraduate work 
in geography. Less attention has been paid to the provision made for 
advanced postgraduate work and research. The needs of research 
workers vary greatly, and the Sub committee came to the conclu- 
sion that, in view of the limited time and resources at its disposal, a 
balanced assessment of library facilities in relation to research could 
not be made. Within the London area are library collections, notably 
that of the Royal Geographical Society*, which assist undergraduate 
as well as postgraduate studies, and we have touched on some of the 
implications of the existence of these special facilities in relation to 
library' provision within the University as a whole. 

Library provision in geography includes books and periodicals, 
atlases, maps and air-photographs. In the University Library, all 
these, except air-photographs, are available in the Geography 
Room and are looked after by librarians who are geographers by’ 
training. In the Schools the accommodation and management of 
geographical material is divided between the main library of the 
School (books, periodicals and some atlases) and the Geography* 
Department (maps, air-photographs and atlases, with or without 
books for reference or lending). Not every School library has a 
geography specialist on its staff, and not every curator looking 
af ter Departmental maps has training as a librarian. Co-ordination 
between School library and Department is usually maintained by a 
memberof the geography' academic staff. In making recommenda- 
tions on library policy relating to geography, the question of 
where lies the responsibility* for implementation has always to be 
kept in mind. The Sub-Committee has confined its discussions 
largely to the provision of books and periodicals, and to facilities 
which fall within the purview of Schools’ libraries. While some of 
the comments made below, in relation to holdings of periodicals 
for example, may also be applicable to holdings of maps, recom- 
mendations relating to periodicals would become the concern of 
the Schools’ librarians, whereas recommendations relating to maps 
would have to be, not only r approved, but implemented, as things 
stand at present, by the Departments themselves. 

(i) Library Facilities for Undergraduate and Early 
Postg?‘aduatc Work 



Material 

The Sub committee took as its starting point that the function of 
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a School library is to provide a basic collection for undergraduate 
use, and that such a collection extends bv imperceptible stages 
into postgraduate use. We understand this also to be the function 
of the University Library* with the added consideration that the 
University Library fills this role for external as well as internal 
students. The selection of books and periodicals to maintain such 
a collection lies, in the Schools* with the academic staff of the 
Geography Departments, although responsibilities may range from 
collective to individual. In the University Library, the librarians in 
charge of geography act on the requests of individual library users* 
as well as on suggestions from Departments or the Board of 
Studies; to forward course reading-lists from Schools is one way of 
maintaining parallel provision between Schools and the University 
Library. 

Having in mind the wide diversity of courses currently offered in 
geography, the Sub-Committee framed in very general terms a 
statement of what it meant by ‘basic collection’ and also made a 
tentative comparison of selected holdings. Jt was agreed that a 
‘basic collection’ should comprise two main parts to cover all the 
courses offered in Geography at each School; ‘core’ material and 
additional material. Despite the increasing independence of the 
Schools and the consequent diversity in even first-year courses* the 
committee felt that there is still enough common ground in first- 
and possibly soitv* second-year work to merit a collection of works 
widely recognized for their authority, comprehensiveness, range of 
view or other high quality. They would form the ‘core* of a 
library. In addition to this ‘core’, the committee recognized the 
need for more specialized material. Such additional material will 
vary in amount according to course, and the state of library funds; 
in some courses it will lead on, by way of specialized periodicals, 
conference proceedings etc., to postgraduate work and research. 

This being the case, variations in holdings can arise in several ways; 
through differences of opinion as to what books are most usclul, 
and through the differentiation of special subjects* but also 
inadvertently through the hazards of ordering. A direct 
comparison of Schools' holdings is not possible* but members ol 
the Suh-Committee reviewed the lists of Church ( 19(5(3)' and the 
lending library of tile London School of Economics in relation to 
their own School libraries, and also compared those lists ot 
geography periodicals and bibliographical material which were able 
to be drawn up. From this it appears that a substantial part ol the 
book holdings in geography are common to most Schools, as 

1 . Church, M (cd.) t Association ol American Geographers, Commission on College 
Geography, l'uhliculion No.U t .-I basic gntgraf>hual library (Washington, 1966). 
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would be expected. The common clement in periodical holdings is 
relatively low (of a total of 209 periodicals covered by the lists of 
four Schools, only 20 were present in all four), and it seems 
probable that, were complete lists available, an appreciable 
number of periodicals would be found to be taken by only one or 
two Schools. The lists of bibliographical material showed a 
number of features which it would be difficult not to regard as 
fortuitous. These findings, although tentative, at least justify the 
further pursuit of two questions: one, can the supply of informa- 
tion to those responsible for selection and ordering be improved, 
and the other, do Schools and the University Library collectively 
have in geography the best range of periodicals they could wish, a 
question which can be extended to cover other types of holding, 
such as year-books. 



Management of Material 

Shelving: Most School libraries have open shelving for almost all 
the books and periodicals likely to be used by undergraduates: 
(the London School of Economics has an estimated 50 percent in 
stacks operated by call system). In the Geography Room of the 
University Library books and periodicals are on open shelves. 

The Sub-Committee were strongly in favour of as much open 
shelving as possible. At undergraduate level it is only by free access 
to library shelves that students can follow their own interests and 
form their own opinions. If space becomes short, the desirable 
policy in geography is to weed out the open shelves rather than to 
accommodate whole sections or runs in closed stacks. Recognizing 
that shelving arrangements depend both on resources of space and 
personnel, the Sub-Committee wish to put on record their view 
that, in library planning, provision in the future for open shelving 
should be no less generous than it is at present. 

Lending and reference : In general, the geography collections in 
Schools’ libraries and the University Library are managed as 
lending libraries with some reference material. The book-counter 
system is used widely to ensure maximum use of volumes much in 
demand, and some publications are duplicated so as to provide 
both reference and lending copies, a policy which works admirably 
in the University Library Geography Room. This probably 
represents the best balance of advantages, as between reference 
and lending provision, that can be achieved, at least for the 
majority of undergraduate work. Most School libraries have not 
the resources to operate as purely reference collections: yet, if too 
heavy lending occurs, the advantages of open shelving outlined 
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above cease to exist. A continuation of the present flexible 
arrangements is probably the best guide to the future. 

There is however an additional need, experienced to some extent 
by undergraduates, and very strongly by lecturers and tutors, 
which is hardly met by present 'arrangements. This is the need for 
a well-stocked collection, held entirely for purposes of reference, 
with open shelves and correspondingly quick access. This would 
benefit particularly those who need in a short space or time to 
make a number of references and check points of information; this 
often applies to geographers and particularly to anyone connected 
with examining. The University Library is the obvious centre so 
suggest to build up such a collection from its present nucleus of 
reference works in geography, assuming that this task was not to 
be considered incompatible with its responsibilities to external 
students. 

Accessions lists : Most Schools prepare and circulate accessions 
lists, the London School of Economics and University College at 
monthly intervals and other Schools less frequently. Hut when 
pressure of library work mounts, this is a facility which tends to 
be discontinued: thus there have recently been no circulations 
from the University Library. To be able to review accession lists is 
useful to students and essential to members of staff, it is a way of 
selecting hooks for reservation (since, once placed on the shelves, 
acquisitions disappear rapidly for lending), and also gives an 
impression of the over all balance of books being acquired. It is a 
pre-requisite if members of staff are to maintain informed 
reading-lists and to be able to discuss library resources in general 
with students. The accessions lists of other libraries provide a 
check on omissions in one’s own ordering. 

The Sub-Committee recognizes that some of these aims may be 
achieved by methods other than formal accession lists (lor 
example, copies of order-forms may simply be returned to Depart- 
ments when the books have arrived), and it also thinks it 
important to distinguish between the preparation of accession lists 
for use in the libraries themselves, and extensive circulation. We do 
not wish to recommend the proliferation of paper. But wc reached 
the conclusion that accession lists in some form cannot be 
dispensed with in libraries* of University standing, and we recom- 
mend stronglv that a copy of each accession list prepared by 
Sch ools* libraries be deposited at the University Library. 



(ii) Postgraduate and Research Facilities 
Apart from certain provisions in the London School of Economics 
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and University College libraries, and in sections of the University 
Library (for example, the Goldsmiths’ Library and the collection 
of Parliamentary Papers), it is probably true to say that geo- 
graphers in London depend on facilities other than those offered 
within the University for their research. This is to be expected, not 
only in view of the number of specialized library collections 
housed in London, but also in the nature of geography itself. The 
libraries of national societies and institutes, of government depart- 
ments, and of consulates or embassies, are all accessible and aid 
teaching as well as research. It was not in the power of the 
Sub-Committee to say how much of this provision could or should 
be paralleled within the University, the more so as combined 
University resources arc an unknown quantity . 2 But we think 
there arc dangers in failing to strengthen the University holdings, if 
this perpetuates an undue dependence on external resources, some 
of which may not always be accessible as freely as at present. 

The provision of bibliographies, and surveys of recent literature 
and research topics, is of vital importance to all postgraduate 
work. Librarians cannot provide what has not been published, yet 
it is also true that many surveys of literature useful in geography 
can easily be overlooked, appearing as they may as occasional 
papers of an institute or university abroad, it needs a full-time 
librarian trained in geography to search systematically for such 
publications, and, when found, their existence should be made 
known as widely as possible. The Sub-Committee would like to sec 
this aspect of library provision strengthened, and, as a first step, 
recommends that all bibliographical material in Schools’ accession 
lists should be conspicuously indicated. 

Two institutions, although chiefly concerned with postgraduate 
work and research, affect geographical work at all levels: these arc 
the Map-Room of the British Museum and the Library and 
Map-Room of the Royal Geographical Society, 

Map-Room of the British Museum: Holdings of maps and plans of 
all scales belonging to this country, and of historical cartographic 
material, arc particularly important, and facilitate the study of 
some special subjects by undergraduates, as well as a wide range of 
teaching and research. Access to the Map-Room requires little or 
no prior formality and its catalogues and bibliographies arc easy to 



2. This point is developed later in relation to periodicals. There would appear lo be a 
case for considering whether, ideally, one would like to sec a union index of certain 
kinds of statistical material, as, for example, National Census returns of population; or 
even a guide to London libraries which contain major statistical collections of foreign 
countries. 





consult: a relatively short visit can he profitable. For under- 
graduates, a letter of introduction stating the purpose of the 
proposed visit(s) is needed and the date(s) may be restricted. 
The Museum also organizes important map exhibitions. 

The policy of the Map-Room has been to welcome all members 
of the University; yet, since k is experiencing increasing pressure 
<m all its services, it is important that geographers make use of 
the University Library Map-Room, in so far as it is capable of 
satisfying their needs, before going on to the Museum. This aim 
would be more easily achieved if there were available in each 
Geography Department a fuller description of the resources of 
maps in the University Library. 



Library and Map-Room of the Royal Geographical Society: The 
Society has extensive holdings of foreign maps and atlases 
(available to the public) and books and periodicals (available to 
members). Its periodicals include long runs of many foreign 
publications but exclude some productions, ancillary to geo- 
graphy, which find a place in Schools’ collections. The 
catalogues of both Map-Room and Library are extremely useful, 
the subject index to the Library including ail articles in 
periodical holdings. All items being added to the subject index 
are published at regular intervals, so that it is possible for 
anyone subscribing to ‘New Literature' to maintain a duplicate 
index o\\ cards. The Library lends volumes to members (books 
and periodicals) <>u loans of long duration, so that the reader 
may be frustrated by finding material absent from the shelves. 
Nevertheless, il is. always possible to look up many points ol 
reference aL short notice, and among London’s libraries, it is 
probably the one which many geographers look to first as a 
reference collection. A few undergraduates, having become 
members, use the Royal Geographical Society’s Library in 
preference to any other, blit this practice is unlikely to become 
more widespread for many practical reasons. 'Hie site 
(Kensington Gore) is some distance from .the nearest Geography 
Department, and the Library closes daily at 5.0 or 5.30 p.m. 

The librarians of the Royal Geographical Society deal with a 
wide range of inquiries, many of them not academic in purpose. 
The Library is not intended particularly for University 
geographers, and, while parts of the collection will remain 
indispensable for some research interests, il should not he 
regarded as a substitute for a good University reference 
collection. 
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(iii) Co-operation and Co-ordination Between Libraries 

Inter-library loans a:id access to Schools * libraries by members of 
other Colleges 

Inter-library loans, assisted by photo-copying facilities, are the 
most effective means cf making available materi al not housed in 
the library of a particular School to members of that School. 
From time to time, situations arise which cannot be met in this 
way, and these need keeping under review. 

Inter-collegiate courses for undergraduates: In general, a School 
sending students to a course offered elsewhere will provide in its 
own library a basic collection of books and periodicals. There 
may, however, be exceptions to this: also a School organizing a 
special subject course is likely to have library facilities extending 
into postgraduate work which may benefit a good third-year 
undergraduate. We think it advisable to emphasize (although 
present arrangements work well) that, at the time of registration 
for an intcr-coHcgiatc course, it should be understood, between 
‘visiting’ School and ‘host’ School, where the basic library facilities 
arc to be provided and whether the possibility exists of visiting 
students using tile library of the ‘host* School. 

Postgraduate and research: Some atlases and maps cannot be sent 
by post and photocopies may not be acceptable; it may also be 
desired to work through a whole section of subject indexing or run 
of periodicals. The current practice in Schools* Libraries is to 
welcome visitors by arrangement (visits during the vacation may 
be more welcome than visits during term-time) and we hope that, 
this access will be readily maintained. 

Responsibility for special subject holdings 

It may happen that the teaching of a special subject in one School 
is discontinued because the member of staff responsible leaves. It 
is then probable that acquisitions in this subject fall off and 
periodicals may even be discontinued; we understand that one 
instance has occurred recently. 

The Subcommittee took the view that, in such a case, one or ' 
more of the following arrangements should operate: 

(a) the decision to discontinue a periodical subscription be 
notifed centrally (this would take place automatically if there 
were facilities for maintaining up-to-date a University union 
catalogue of periodicals); 
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(b) consideration be given to the re-housing of special material 
in which a School’s own interest has terminated, so that as IY?r as 
possible it remains in active use: 

(c) consideration be given, preferably by or through the agency 
of the University Library, to the possibility of continuing to 
finance such holdings. 



Union catalogues within the University 

To be effective, plans for increasing co-ordination and co- 
operation between libraries must be based on an understanding of 
present holdings, policies of acquisition and opportunities of 
access. 'I'hc development of union catalogues may lead !o a more 
effective use of material, and possibly to a more effective selection 
of material to he acquired: yet the preparation of such catalogues 
needs extra resources, to balance against the savings made. If there 
is a ease to he made for preparing a central index (which might 
possibly have an experimental value) it will have to be made in 
relation to a particular type of material, Against this background, 
discussion focused on periodical holdings. 

Central index of periodicals: Acquisition of periodicals for under- 
graduate use is rightly made without reference to holdings in other 
Schools, although rather more attention may be paid to what is 
available in the University Library. Iu postgraduate work how- 
ever — area studies are a ease in point — it is valuable to have as 
many periodicals as possible within range, and here there may be a 
clearer case for co-ordination of acquisitions. It is almost impos- 
sible to judge whether a given journal is over-or under-represented 
at present within the University as a whole. Given a central index, 
it would be possible for any School contemplating additional 
subscriptions to do so in the knowledge of what is subscribed to 
elsewhere, and it might also be easier to formulate a relationship 
between provision in the University library and that in individual 
Schools. 



The role of the University Library 

Comments on the development of facilities in geography centrally, 
and at the University Library, have been made on previous pages. 
Here they are gathered together and amplified. 
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(a) Since the University Library fulfils the same basic function as 
the Schools’ libraries in relation to undergraduate and early 
postgraduate study, the Sub-Committee thought that its provision 
should be comparable with the best of the Schools’ libraries. This 
is not so at present; in relation to many aspects of geography. The 
University College and London School of Economics libraries 
enjoy certain advantages, including a longer period of acquisition; 
in so far as an increased allocation of resources to the University 
Library can achieve comparability, this is urgent. 

(b) It is appropriate for the University Library to pay particular 

attention to the purchase of material which is too expensive for 
individual Schools. As an extension of the present policy of 
considering sympathetically all recommendations for purchase, it 
might be recognized explicitly that the acquisition of expensive 
items is a central responsibility. / 

(c) The Geography Room facilities (strictly Geography/Geology) 
arc strongly welcomed, including the growing nucleus of hooks 
placed permanently on reference. While recognizing the needs of 
external students, the Sub-Committee wishes to press for the 
development of a strong reference collection, since there is no 
other library which aims at satisfying this need. 

(d) In future development, the centralized housing of informa- 
tion and expansion of information sendees should belong to the 
University Library. As a neutral body, unaffected by the various 
patriotic considerations which can arise in relation to Schools’ 
libraries, it is best suited to the task of co-ordination. Recom- 
mended are: 

(i) accession lists of all Schools to be deposited in the Univer- 
sity Library; 

(ii) bibliographical material on such lists to be conspicuously 
indicated, as a preliminary to strengthening centralized provision 
of bibliographical aids; 

(iii) information about discontinuation of periodicals in 
Schools to be given to the University Library, as a preliminary to 
building up a fuller information service about periodicals, and 
possibly a central index; 

(iv) consideration to be given by the University Library to the 
re-housing and, possibly, the financial support of specialized 
material no longer of interest to the holding School. 
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III. STANDING COMMITTEE OT THE BOA RD 
OF STUDIES IN HISTORY 



1. The increase in numbers of history students working towards a 
written examination has been marked in the past live years and is 
likely to increase still further; that in the number of those to be 
examined by thesis has been considerable: and the number of 
teachers of history in the University has also grown. A very 
considerable expansion of library facilities would be necessary even 
to restore the position of five years ago, quite apart from improving 
it. But the expansion has been not only in numbers but also in fields 
of study. Courses examined by written examination range world- 
wide and include the present day. 

2. Libraries are as necessary to Arts students as laboratories to 
Science students. The general inadequacy of English library 
facilities on the Arts side is one reason why a degree course for an 
Arts student is cheaper than for a Science student. It is essential 
that the University should make reasonable provision for all those 
of its members who are proceeding to a degree by written 
examination. The inter-collegiate character of teaching in the 
History School, and the considerable time and expense involved in 
travelling, make it particularly desirable that history students 
should be able to work in the University Library. Many of our 
students are discouraged even from attempting to do so by reason 
of the present difficulty of obtaining books and seats there. 

3. We therefore recommend that the University Library should 
plan for a History wing with sealing for at least two hundred 
readers, and open shelving for a Mied’ collection of as many as a 
quarter of a million books, with multiple copies of the works in 
greatest demand. It is obvious that such facilities can only be 
provided in new buildings. In order to give maximum coverage it is 
clearly highly desirable that there should be close co-operation 
between the Institute of Historical Research and the University 
Library. 

4. Some immediate improvement in the availability of books 
could however be obtained by reducing the period of loan to two 
weeks: such an improvement would be well worth the expense 
involved. 

5. The policy outlined above does not in any way imply a 
diminution in the role of College libraries, whose needs arc being 
considered currently in quinquennial estimates. 
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6. London, with its wealth of original material in such reposi- 
tories as the Public Record Office, British Museum and India 
Office Library, is a magnet for those engaged in research, who 
come from many parts of the world. They also need to use 
monographs; the Institute of Historical Research does not provide 
these and lacks space to shelve them; the British Museum has 
insufficient seats and takes an increasing length of time to produce 
books for readers. The help of the University Library is as 
necessary for students proceeding to a degree by thesis as for those 
taking written examinations. The problems faced by teachers of 
the University are similar and their work would be greatl v cased 
by the provision of the sort of library envisaged. 

7. Special collections exist within the University (as, for example, 
at the Institute of Commonwealth Studies and at a number of 
other Schools and Colleges). These collections should be built up, 
more particularly as such collections relate to what arc increas- 
ingly becoming the basic ingredients of the undergraduate course. 

8. In some special fields of study there is co-operation not only 
between Schools of the University, but also with outside institu- 
tions such as the Victoria and Albert Museum and Dr. Williams’s 
Library. The production of a union catalogue would be a valuable 
undertaking. 

9. The Standing Committee appreciates the University Library’s 
recognition. of a special responsibility ip providing books used in 
Special and Optional Subjects. It recommends that the University' 
Library should hold a complete set of all prescribed texts (if 
necessary, Xerox copies) restricted to the Library. It is intended to 
set up a sub-committee of the Board of Studies in History which 
would co-operate with the University Library on the general 
question of ’tied’ books. 



IV. BOARD OF STUDIES IN PALAEOGRAPHY 



The Board considers that its interests could not be better served i 

than by the present rational and economical arrangement whereby 

the University Library accepts the main responsibility for 

acquiring (expensive) palaeographical literature for the University, 

and for providing the Palaeography Room with its expert staff. 

That the University Library is also willing to allow classes in 
palaeography to be taken in the Du rning- Lawrence Library and 
occasionally in the Palaeography Room itself is an equally great 
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blessing. The books are there — they form one of the half-dozen 
best open-access reference collections in the world (including rivals 
like the reading rooms of the Cabinet des Manuscrits in Paris and 
the Pierpont Morgan Library in New York); they are admirably 
eatalogucd; expert bibliographical advice is always on tap; students 
and teachers can use the books with the utmost freedom bath 
during and between classes. The Board considers that the partner- 
ship that exists between the Library and the University’s teachers 
of Palaeography (and indeed of Diplomatic) is of vital importance 
in the development of these subjects in the University. 

If one must look for trouble, two points may be worth making, 
which arc the concern of the University Library itself: 

(a) The steadily increasing use of the Palaeography Room, 
notably by M.A. students taking papers in palaeography, is 
imposing a growing burden on the Senior Assistant Librarian in 
charge, who is also responsible for the Library’s MS. collections 
and for part of the University’s archives. And it is no good 
pretending that the practice of taking classes in the Library does 
not impose on her and her colleagues a considerable further 
burden of organization and dealings with students. The Board 
naturally welcomes most warmly the University Library Com- 
mittee’s quinquennial proposals for an increase in the Palae- 
ography Room staff. 

(b) The use of the Purni ng-Lawrence Library obviously 
imposes inconvenience on library staff wishing to letch and 
return books; and the presence in it of projectors, screens, extra 
chairs and (above all) a blackboard is regrettable. Us proximity 
to the Palaeography Room is, however, extremely convenient 
for the teachers, since books can be got as required with hardly 
any interruption to the classes. It isperln.ps enough to say that 
in the long term, if and when pressure on space calls for the 
rehousing of the Palaeography Room, the Board would ask the 
University Library to try to provide a seminar room, to hold 
classes of up to fifteen, next-door to it. 

There are two other points, which the Palaeography Board regards 
as its own responsibility and for which it has made specific 
proposals in its quinquennial statement: 

(a) The provision of slides, photographs and microfilms for 
teaching purposes, for which no financial provision has so far 
been made by the University, and which ought not to fall on the 
University Library. 

(b) The provision of an overhead projector to replace the 
blackboard, which makes more dust than anything in a Library 
should be allowed to make. 
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What success the Board will have with (a) and (b) above remains to 
be seen; but it seems reasonable that in a subject in which all 
teaching is intercollegiate (excepting classes in the School of 
Library, Archive, and Information Studies at University College), 
the University should do something for it on the academic side to 
match the extremely generous contribution made by the Univer- 
sity Library, in library staff and book-purchasing alike, King’s 
College supplies the teaching staff lor this wholly inter collegiate 
subject and hopes during the next quinquennium to strengthen its 
Department of Palaeography by one half-lectureship (to be shared 
with its Department of English). 



V. BOARD OF PHILOSOPHICAL STUDIES 

It is important that those engaged in the study of Philosophy 
.should have ready access to a wide range of books on their subject. 
To meet this need it is desirable that there should be library 
provision of broadly two kinds: (a) lending libraries to facilitate 
home study; and (b) a central reference library where hooks may 
he consulted. At present the College libraries and the University 
Library set out to meet this first kind of need and the British 
Museum the second. 

The Board of Philosophical Studies wishes to draw attention to a 
gap in the existing provisions so far as the study of philosophy is 
concerned. That is a reference collection to which undergraduates 
may have access. It is important that, in the preparation of essays, 
undergraduates should be able to consult works recommended to 
them by their tutors. At present the system of tutorials, acknow- 
ledged to be vital in the teaching of philosophy, is seriously 
impaired by the fact that all too often students arc nol able to 
consult the books recommended and hence to prepare themselves 
adequately. This situation may best be repaired by the provision 
of an open access library from which only duplicates may be 
borrowed, 

The Board docs not consider that this problem can be overcome 
on a College basis, College libraries, in its view, ought to remain 
lending libraries, at any rate primarily. And the Board does not 
consider it reasonable to expect the British Museum to cater for 
undergraduates in this way. This function may best be sewed by 
the' University Library, The Board therefore proposed, in May 
1969, that the philosophy collection in the University Library 
should be brought together to provide an open access Philosophy 
Library from which only duplicates could be borrowed. 
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The University Library Committee has already gone a considerable 
way to meet our needs. The philosophy collection has been largely 
collected together in 1 he new open access Philosophy Library, 
greatly facilitating consultation of these books. However since this 
remains primarily a lending collection, the gap in the existing 
provision of library services so far as it affects the study of 
philosophy is not filled by this improvement- The Board 
recognizes that it would involve a reversal of the policy of the 
University Library with respect to its philosophy collection if it 
were to become primarily a reference only collection. But it secs 
no objection in this. On the contrary, it considers that the need, at 
any rate as affects the provision for philosophy, is for the 
University Library to complement, rather than duplicate, the 
sendees provided by the College libraries. 



The Board is aware of certain difficulties which lie in the way of 
implementing its recommendation. It recognizes, for instance, that 
a non-lending Philosophy Library would make it necessary to 
provide more scaling accommodation. But it hopes this would not 
prove a long-term problem. The Board also recognizes that the 
University Library is committed to a postal lending service for 
extern;' students living outside the London area. It could not 
approve the discontinuation of this service. It suggests, however, 
that the interests of internal and external students might be 
reconciled by the following arrangement: when the Library 
receives a request for a book on the postal lending service from the 
philosophy collection lor which no duplicate is available, a 
duplicate copy then be purchased for this purpose. Such an 
arrangement would have some tendency to ensure that duplicates 
would be acquired of books most in demand. The Board recog- 
nizes that it would be necessary to allocate a higher proportion of 
the funds available for philosophy books for the purchase of 
duplicates than at present. But it does not consider that a higher 
priority would have to be given to this than would be compatible 
with the Library being primarily a reference section. 



Summary of Submission 

There is a need for an open access reference library of philosophy 
books in London to which undergraduates would be admitted. 
The Board submits as its view that this service should be provided 
by making the philosophy collection in the University library one 
from which only duplicates may be borrowed. 
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VI. SUB-COMMITTEE OF THE BOARD OF STUDIES 
IN PSYCHOLOGY 



1 . Terms of Reference . . . 

2. Non-University Library > Resources in Psychology in the 
London Area 

These arc poor. The British Museum Library is of little use to 
psychologists, and the Science Museum Library, which in any case 
lends only through the National Lending Library, has few relevant 
books or journals. With the exception of Hampstead Public 
Library, public library provision in psychology is weak and 
patchy. There are in London a number of very good specialized 
libraries (for example, British Medical Association, Royal Society 
of Medicine, Tavistock Institute, Institute of Psycho-analysis, 
National Bureau for Co-operation in Child Care), but these 
libraries can offer consultation facilities to few visitors at a time 
and their obligations to their own members preclude any extensive 
service to other readers through the Inter-Library Loan system. 



3. College Psychology Libraries 

Although there is considerable variation between Colleges in the 
extent of their provision for psychology (Table J) 1 they share a 
common policy in aiming to give fairly comprehensive services 
within the Colleges so far as undergraduate needs are concerned. 
But as current College library funds afford neither full coverage of 
books and journals, nor adequate duplication of items in strong 
demand, the Colleges also rely heavily on the University Library. 

The College libraries arc primarily lending libraries, although they 
also have reference sections for a number of much-used books and 
journals. They also operate differential loan systems to meet 
variations in pressure of use. All College libraries are open until 9 
or ] 0 p.in. on weekday evenings* but not all are open on Saturday 
afternoons, a fact which makes the Saturday opening of the 
University Library very valuable. 



The wide scope of the College undergraduate courses is reflected 
in the broad coverage of the College library holdings. More 
specialized collections, related to the needs of students in special- 
ized postgraduate courses, are also to be found in the College 
libraries, sometimes supported by small Departmental collections. 




Si? 



1. Not printed. 



